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INTRODUCTION 


O  X 


MY  thoughts  having  been  detached  from  the  ftudy 
and  difquifition  of  thofe  truths  which  have  the 
political  good  of  the  hate  for  their  object ;  and  beinc* 
no  longer  obliged  to  fix  any  attention  on  thofe  part 
iicular  arrangements  of  the  public  intereft,  which  are 
Heceffartly  conne&ed  with  the  operations  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  l  found  myfelf  abandoned,  as  it  were,  by  all 
the  important  concerns  of  life.  Refilefs  and  wander¬ 
ing,  in  this  kind  of  void,  my  foul,  ilill  aftive,  felt  the 
want  of  employ  ment.  I  fometimes  formed  the  defi^n 
of  tracing  my  ideas  of  men  and  characters  ;  I  imag¬ 
ed  that  long  experience  in  the  midfi  of  thofe  a &ive 
f denes  wmch  difcaver  the  paffions,  had  taught  me  to 
know  them  well;  but  elevating  my  vie ws,°myv heart 
was  filled  with  a  different  ambition,  and  with  a  defire 
to  reconcile  the  fuhlimefi:  thoughts  with  thofe  medita-' 
tions  from  which  I  was  confirained  to  withdraw  mv- 
felf.  Guided  by  this  lentiment,  I  remarked,  with 
fatisfatfion,  that  there  exifled  a  natural  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  different  truths  which  contribute  to  the  hap*. 
pinefs  of  mankind.  Our  prejudices  and  our  paffions. 
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frequently  attempt  to  difunite  them  5  but  to  the  eye*- 
of  an  attentive  obferver,  they  have  all  one  common 
origin.  From  a  fimilar  affinity,  the  general  views  of 
adminiftration,  the  fpirit  of  laws,  morality,  and  relig¬ 
ious  opinions,  are  clofely  connefted  ;  and  it  is  by 
carefully  preferving  an  alliance  fo  beautiful,  that  we 
raife  a  rampart  round  thofe  works,  which  are  deltined 
for  the  profperity  of  Hates  and  the  tranquility  of  na* 
tions.  „  ' 

One  could  not  have  taken  an  aCive  part  in  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  public  affairs— or  made  it  the  objeft:  of 
ffeadfaft  attention  ;  one  could  not  have  compared  the 
feveral  relations  of  this  great  whole,  with  the  natural 
difpofnions  of  minds  and  cbara&ers  ;  nor  indeed  ob« 
ferved  men  in  a  perpetual  Hate  of  rivalry  and  compe¬ 
tition,  without  perceiving  how  much  the  wifeff  gov¬ 
ernments  need  fopport  from  the  influence  of  that  in- 
vifible  fpring  which  a£h  in  fecret  on  the  confciences 
of  individuals.  Thus  whilft  I  am  endeavouring  to 
form  fome  reflexions  on  the  importance  of  religious 
opinions,  L  am  not  fo  far  removed  from  my  former 
habit  of  thinking,  as  may,  at  the  firft  glance,  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  and  as,  in  writing  on  the  management  of  fi¬ 
nances,  1  omitted  no  argument  to  prove  that  there  is  . 
an  intimate  connexion  between  the  efficacy  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  wifdcm  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
duced  ;  between  the  virtue  of  princes,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  fubjeCs  ;  i  think  I  am  Hill  proceeding 
in  the  fame  train  of  fentiment  and  reflexion,  when* 
flruck  with  thai  fpirit  of  indifference  which  is  fo  ge¬ 
neral,  I  endeavour  to  refer  the  duties  of  men  to  thofe 
principles  which  afford  them  the  moff  natural  fup- 
port. 

After  having  ffudied  the  interefls  of  a  great  nation* 
md  run  over  the  circle  of  our  political  focieties,  we 
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approach  nearer,  perhaps,  to  thofe  fublime  ideas  which 
bind  the  genera!  dru&ure  of  mankind  to  that  infinite 
and  Almighty  Being,  who  is  the  fird  grand  caufe  of 
all,  and  umverfal  mover  of  the  univerfe.  In  the 
rapid  courfe  of  an  a&ive  adminiflration,  indeed,  one 
cannot  indulge  fimiiar  reflexions  ;  but  they  are  form¬ 
ing  and  preparing  themfelves  in  the  midfl  of  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  bufinefs  ;  and  the  tranquility  of  retirement, 
enables  us  to  drengthen  and  extend  them. 


The  calm  which  fucceeds  hurry  and  confufion* 
leems  the  feafon  mod  favourable  to  meditation  ;  and 
if  any  remembrance,  or  retrofpe&ive  views  of  what 
is  pad  fhould  infpire  you  with  a  kind  of  melancholy* 
you  wiil  be  involuntarily  led  back  to  contemplations 
which  border  on  thofe  ideas  with  which  you  have 
been  long  converfanc.  It  is  thus-  the  mariner,  after 
having  renounced  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  fometimes 
feats  himfeif  on  the  beach,  and  there,  a  more  tranquil 
obferver,  confiders  attentively  the  botmdlefs  ocean* 
the  regular  fuccelfion  of  the  waves,  the  impreflion  of 
the  winds,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  that 
magnificent  firmament*  where,  during  the  night,  among  ; 
lights  innumerable,  he  diflinguifhes  the  lucid  point*.* 
which  ferves  as  a  guide  to  the  navigators® 


It  is  in  vain,  in  thofe  high  ilations  under  govern^ 
ment,  to  intered  yourfelf  about  the  bappinefs  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  ;  it  is  in  vain,  that,  penetrated  with  a 
jud  refpedl  for  the  important  duties  of  office,  a  public 
character  (hail  dare  to-  take  in  hand  the  caufe  of  the 
people,  and  mcefiantly  apply  himfeif  to  the  defence 
of  the  weak,  in  oppofition  to  the  attacks  of  the  pow¬ 
erful.  He  foon  perceives  how  bounded  are  his  abili° 
ties,  and  how  limited  are  thofe,  even  of  fovereignty 
itfeif.  Pity  for  the  didrelfes  of  the'individual  is  check¬ 
ed  by  the  law  of  civil  rights  ;  benevolence,  by  judice  % 
sad  liberty*  by  its  own.  abufes ;  you  perpetually  be¬ 
hold 
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liold  merit  ftruggling  with  patronage— honour  wit'll 
fortune — and  patriotifm  with  the  intereft  of  the  indi* 
▼idual.  There  is  qg*  fuch  thing  as  real  difinterefted* 
aefs  in  the  paffions,  only  by  fits  and  flarts.  Unlefs 
great  circumftances,  or  vigorous  virtue  in  an  adminiftra- 
lion,  forcibly  renewed  the  idea  of  public  good,  a  general 
jangour  would  take  place  in  every  mind  ;  and  fociety 
itfelf  would  appear  one  confufed  mafs  of  oppofite  in- 
terefts,  which  the  fupretne  authority  keeps  withia 
IbOunds  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  without  any 
inquietude  about  real  harmony,  or  any  revolution  fa« 
vourable  to  the  manners  or  happinefs  of  the  public* 

/  r 

From  the  midft  of  thefe  clafinngs  and  contradic¬ 
tions,  continually  recurring,  a  minitler,  poffefled  of  ' 
a  refletlmg  mind,  is  incefiantly  called  back  to  the  idea  - 
©f  imperfe&ion.  He  will,  undoubtedly,  be  forry9 
when  he  fees  the  great  difpr^portion  which  exifts  be¬ 
tween  his  duty  and  his  powers :  and  he  will  fome- 
times  grieve  and  be  difcouraged,  at  perceiving  the  oh- 
Hades  he  mufi  furmount,  and  the  difficulties  he  mufl 
overcome.  He  raifes,  with  labour  and  care,  banks 
on  the  ftrand  ;  the  waters  fwell;  their  courfe  becomes 
more  rapid  ;  and  the  firft  precautions  rendered  infuf- 
Hcient,  oblige  him  to  have  recourfe  to  new  works^ 
which,  thrown  down  in  their  turn,  hurry  on  a  contin¬ 
ued  fucceffion  of  fruitlefs  toil  and  ufelefs  attempts, 
Vi/ hat,  then,  would  be  the  confequence,  if  cnee  the 
falutary  chain  of  religious  fentiments  were  broken  f 
What  would  be  the  event,  if  the  a&ion  of  that  pow¬ 
erful  fpring  were  ever  entirely  deftroved  ?  You  would 
foon  lee  every  part  of  the  locial  HruBure  tremble  from 
its  foundation — and  the  hand  •  of  government  unable*' 
Sofufiain  the  vaft  and  tottering  edifice.- 


The  fovereign,  and  the  laws,  which  are  the  inter*' 
preters  of  his  wildom,  fhould  have  two  grand  objeffs, 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  the  increaie  of 
private  happ-nefs.  But  to  accomplifh  both,  the  aid 
religion  is  abfoiutely  neceffary.  The  fovereign 
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eanflot  influence  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  but  by 
a  general  folicitude  ;  becaufe  the  fentiments,  which 
fpring  from  the  different  chara&ers  of  men,  or  mere¬ 
ly  from  the  circumftances  of  their  refpe&ive  fitu  aliens, 
are  independent  of  him.  Neither  can  he  infure  the 
prefervatfon  of  public  order,  but  by  rules  and  inllitu- 
tions,  which  are  only  applicable  to  affions,  and  thofe 
aflions  pofitively  proved.  It  is  neceffary,  alfo,  that 
the  Jaws  fhould  extend  their  influence  to  fociety  in 
fell*  Uniform  manner*  They  fllould  always  have  a  ten« 
dimlnifli  thu  aumber  of  difftnftions,  {hades, 
and  modifications,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  a&ions 
of  m^n  5  in  Ihort,  to  prevent  thofe  abufes,  infeparably 
ittendaqt  on  arbitrary  decifionst 

Such  are  the  bounds  of  fovereign  authority,  and 
fueh  the  developement  of  its  means  and  powers.  Re¬ 
ligion,  to  attain  the  fame  ends,  employs  other  motives 
^ffentially  different-:  firft,  it  is  not  in  a  vague  and; 
general  manner,  that  {he  influences  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  ;  it  is  by  addreffing  all  men  individually— 
by  penetrating  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  .,and 
pouring  into  it  confutation  and  hope — -by  prefenting 
to  the  imagination  every  thing  that  can  infenfibly  lead 
it  captive— by  taking  pofTeflion  of  men’s  fentiments— 
by  occupying  their  thoughts— and  by  availing  her- 
felf  of  this  dominion  over  them,  to  fuflain  their  cour¬ 
age,  and  to  afford  them  comfort  under  their  afflictions 
and  difappointments.  In  this  manner,  religion  con¬ 
curs  to  maintain  good  order,  by  means  abfolutely  dif- 
tinft  from  thofe  of  government  :  for  fhe  not  only  gov¬ 
erns  our  aftions,  but  even  our  fentiments  :  it  is  with 
the  errors  and  inclinations  of  each  man  in  particular*, 
that  fhe  feeks  to  combat.  Religion,  in  demonftrating 
the  prefence  of  the  Deity,  on  all  occafions,  however 
fecret,  exercifes  an  habitual  authority  over  the  cou¬ 
ld  ences  of  men.  She  feems  to  afflft  them  under  the 
(perturbations  of  fear?  and  yet  attends  them  in  their 
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flight;  She  equally  notices  their  intentions,  proje&s9 
and  repentance';  and  in  the  method  which  (he  takes9 
feems  as  undulating  and  flexible  in  all  her  motions^ 

#  as  the  empire  of  the  law  appears  immoveable  and  con- 
iirained, 

l  *  * 

I  fhould  not,  at  prefent,  extend  thefe  reflexions  any 
further;  but  if  religion,  in  fome  meafura,  complete 
(the  imperfeft  work  of  legiflation — if  it  ought  to  fupply 
the  infuflEcienuy  of  thofe  means,  which  government  is 
under  the  neceflity  of  adopting — the  fubjeft  I  propofe 
to  treat  of,  feems  not  foreign  to  thofe  obje£U  ofmedi-  • 
tation,  which  the  fludy  of  adminiflration  ought  to* 
comprehend. 

I  well  know,  that  it  is  impoflihle  to  explain  the  itn~- 
portance  of  religion,  without  at  the  fame  time,  fixing 
the  attention  to  the  grand  truths  on  which  it  depends  i 
and  you  muft  alfo  frequently  touch  on  many  fubje&s, 
that  are  clofely  connoted  with  the  deepeft  metaphy- 
fics.  We  are,  at  leaft,  obliged  to  feek  for  a  defence 
againft  thofe  arguments,  which  fap  the  foundation  of 
the  moll  neceflary  opinions — by  which  the  mod  im* 
paflioned  fentiments  have  been  difcouraged — by  which 
lome  would  reduce  man  to  a  vegetable,  make  the  uni* 
verfe  the  refult  of  chance,  and  morality  a  fiate  trick.  . 

As  foon  as  I  difeovered  how  far  my  fubjeft  was 
likely  to  lead  me,  I  felt  myfelf  intimidated  ;  but  I 
could  not  allow  this  to  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  re= 
linquifhing  my  undertaking  :  and  fmee  the  greater 
part  of  the  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  are  united  . 
in  oppofition  to  thole  options,  which  the  light  of 
nature  Teems  to  have  rendered  facred,  it  is  become  in* 
difpenfably  neceflary,  to  admit  to  the  combat  all  that  1 
offer  ;  nay,  even’  to  fele£t  a  champion  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  when  all  ihe  Arongones  are  already 
over.  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy* 
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'  There  is  nothing  which  feems  to  engrofs  the  attejn 
.  don  of  mankind  more  than  metaphyfical  inquiries  * 

for  it  i-s  by  thinking  alone  they  can  he  fathomed/ _ _ 

The  light  gained  by  acquired  knowledge  is,  in  feme 
meafure,  loft  in  thofe  obfeure  depths,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  found,  and  that  immenfe  fpace  which  it  is 
xieceftary  to  traverfe.  Thus,  it  were  better,  perhaps, 
that  each  fhould  enter  by  chance  into  thefe  labyrinths, 
where  the  paths,  already  traced,  lead  to  no  one  de¬ 
termined  pointy  I  have  befides,  often  obferved,  that, 
even  for  thofe  refearches,  where  the  helps  of  fcience 
.  are  moft  ufeful,  we  ought  to  fet  a  certain  value  on 
the  particular  excurfion  of  each  genius,  which  feeks 
out  for  itfelf  a  way,  and  which,  indebted  to  nature 
alone  lor  its  peculiar  formation,  preferves  in  its  prog- 
jefs  a  chara&er  of  its  own.  It  is  then,  and  then  only* 
that  we  are  not  invefted  with  the  diftmgmfhing  marks 
of  flavilhnefs  of  thinking  ;  but  when,  by  devoting  our- 
felves  to  reflexion,  we  coincide  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  this  conformity  has  nothing  of  fervility  in  if3 
and  the  marks  of  imitation  are  not  even  recognized. 


In  vain  would  man  refift  the  impreflion  of  truth  ; 
in  vain  would  he  defend  himfelfby  a  ridiculous  in¬ 
difference  for  ancient  opinions  ;  there  never  could  be 
an  idea  more  worthy  to  occupy  our  meditations,  there 
never  could  be  an  idea,  on  which  we  might  be  more 
fully  permitted  to  expatiate,  according  to  cur  knowl¬ 
edge  and  penetration,  than  that  fublime  one,  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  the  relation  we  bear  to  him  :  an 
idea,  which,  though  far  removed  from  us  by  its  im« 
menfity,  every  moment  lirikes  the  foul  with  admira* 
tion,  and  infpires.the  heart  with  hope. 


It  appears  to  roe,  that  there  are  inferefls  which  may 
be  confidered  as  patriotic  by  intelligent  and  feeiir?!? 
beings :  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
ty 
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try,  and  the  fubje&s  of  the  fame  prince,  employ 
themfelves  diligently  in  one  common  plan  of  defence  5 
the  citizens  of  the  world  ought  to  be  lncefTamly  anx¬ 
ious  to  give  every'  new  and  pofiible  fupport  to  thofe 
exalted  opinions,  on  which  the  true  greatnefs  of  their 
-exigence  is  founded,  which  preferve  the  imagination 
from  that  frightful  fpeflacle  of  an  exigence  without 
origin,  of  a&ion  without  liberty,  and  futurity  without 
hope*  1  hus,  after  having,  as  I  think,  proved  myfelf 
a  citizen  of  Franre,  by  my  adminidration,  as  well  as 
my  writings,  1  wifh  to  unite  myfelf  to  a  fraternity  (till 
more  extended— -that  of  the  whole  human  race  :  it  is 
thus,  without  difperfing  our  fentiments,  we  may  be 
able,  neverthelefs,  to  communicate  ourfelves  a  great 
way  off,  and  enlarge  in  forme  meafure  the  limits  of  our 
circle  :  glory  be  to  our  thinking  faculties  for  it  !  to 
that  fpiritual  portion  of  ourfelves,  which  can  take  in 
the  pad,  dart  into  futurity,  and  intimately  afiociate 
itfelf  with  the  defliny  of  men  of  all  countries,  and  ot 
all  ages.  Without  doubt,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  truths,  to  which  our  curioluy 
‘  would  willingly  attain  :  but  thofe,  which  a  beneficent 
God  has  permitted  us  to  fee,  are  amply  lufficient  for 
our  guide  and  inflruftion  ;  and  we  cannot,  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance,  divert  our  attention,  without  a  ipecies  of  doth- 
fu]  negligence,  and  a  total  indifference  to  the  fuperior 
intereds  of  man.  How  little  is  every  thing,  indeed, 
when  put  in  competition  with  thofe  meditations, 
which  give  to  our  evidence  a  new  extent,  and  which, 
in  detaching  us  from  the  dud  of  the  earth,  leem  to 
unite  our  fouls  to  an  infinity  of  fpace,  and  our  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  day  to  the  eternity  of  time  !  Above  all,  it 
is  for  you  to  determime,  who  have  fenfiDiiity— who 
feel  the  want  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  fcek 
to  find  in  him  that  fupport  fo  neceffary  to  your  weak- 
nefs,  that  defender  and  that  affurance,  without  which, 
'  painful  inquietude  will.be  perpetually  tormenting  you, 
and  troubling  thofe  foft,  tender  affetlio m  which  con- 
ilitute  your  happinefs, 

Howe  vex. 
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However,  I  muff  fay,  there  never,  perhaps,  was  a 
period,  when  it  was  more  effentially  neceflary  torecal 
£o  the  minds  of  men,  the  importance  of  religious  fent- 
iments  :  at  prefent,  they  are  but  prejudices,  if  we  mav 
credit  the  fpfrit  of  licentioufnefs  and  levity — the  laws 
dilated  by  fa  (hi  on  ;  and  more  particularly  eflential, 
imce  we  have  had  phiiofophical  inflrufhons,  which 
excite  the  various  deviations  of, vanity,  and  rally  the 
wanderings  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  not  any  form  of  religion,  undoubtedly,  to 
which  ideas  more  or  lefs  myflical  have  not  been  annex¬ 
ed;  and  of  which  the  evidence  has  not  been  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dt&atorial  language,  and  authoritative 
tone,  which  has  been  made  ufe  of  in  teaching  and  de¬ 
fending  it;  as  fuch,  one  might,  at  any  given  period, 
have  been  tempted  to  difpuie  about  particular  parts  of 
w  or  (hip,  which  d'ficrent  nations  have  adopted  ;  but  it 
is  principally  in  the  prefent  age,  that  a  certain  clafs  of 
men  have  fprung  up,  difltnguiihed  for  their  wit  and 
talents;  and  who,  intoxicated  by  the  facility  with 
.  ^  hev  ha  e^  gained  a  vifdory,  have  extended  their 
ambition,  and  had  the  daring  courage  to  attack  the  re¬ 
eved  body  of  that  army,  ofx  which  the  front  ranks 
had  already  given  way,  t 

I  his  f {toggle  between  perfons,  one  of  whom  would 
imperioufly  rule  by  faith  done,  whilff  the  other  thinks 
~he  has  a  right  to  rejeft  with  difdain  every  thincr  that 
has  not  been  demonflrated,  will  always  be  a  fruitlefs 
,  combat  ,  and  only  ferveto  hounfh  birnd  averfion  and 
unjud  contempt.  Some  feek  to  wound  their  adverfa- 
ries,  others  to  humble  them  :  in  the  mean  time,  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  true  benefit  of  fociety,  are 
abfolutely  loft  fight  of  :  yes,  the.  real  love  of  ufefui 
trutha,  the  impartial  fesrch  after  them,  and  the  defire 
of  pointing  them  out,  thefe  feniiments,  fo  amiable  and 
io- truly  laudable,  feemtohe  entirely  unknown.  I  fee 
permit  me  to  fay  it,  I  fee  at  the  t  wo  extremities  of  the 
area,  the  lavage  incpiifitor  and  the  inconfiderate  ohU 
lofopher.  But  neither  the  fagots  lighted  by  the  one 
nor  the  denfions  of  the  other,  will  eveV  dlffufe  any 
unitary  inllru&ion:  and  in  the  e^es  cf  a  rational  man 

®  '  the 


the  intolerance  of  monks  adds  no  more  to  the  domk* 
son  of  true  rebgious  fentiments,  than  the  jells  of  a  few 
licentious  wits  have  effe&ed  a  triumph  in  favour  of 
philofophy. 

It  is  between  thefe  oppofite  opinions,  and  in  the 
midd  of  wanderings  equally  dangerous,  that  we  mud 
attempt  to  mark  out  our  way:  but  as  all  the  opinions 
of  men  are  fubjeB  to  change — at  prefent,  when  their 
minds  are  more  averfe  to  the  maxims  of  intolerance,  it 
is  religion  itfelf  that  principally  need§  fupport  :  and 
fuch  is  the  daily  diminution  of  it,  that  means,  fupply- 
ing  the  deficiency,  feem  to  be  already  publicly  prepar¬ 
ing.  For  fome  time  pad  we  have  heard  of  nothing 
but  the  neceffity  of  compofing  a  moral  catechifm,  in 
which  religious  principles  fhould  not  be  introduced,  as 
refources  which  are  now  out  of  date,  and  which  it  is 
time  to  difcard.  Without  doubt,  thefe  principles 
might  be  more  effeBually  attacked,  could  they  ever  be 
reprefentod  as  totally  ufelefs  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order;  and  if  the  cold  leflons  of  a  political  phi- 
lofophy  could  be  fubftituted  for  thofe  fublime  ideas, 
which,  by  the  fpiritual  tie  of  religion,  oind  the  heart 
and  mind  to  the  pured  morality.  Let  us  now  exam¬ 
ine,  if  we  Ihould  gain  any  thing  by  the  exchange  ;  iet 
us  fee,  if  the  means  they  propole  to  employ,  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  thole  which  ought  to  be  made  uie 
of;  and  if  they  be  more  folid,  and  more  efficacious  : 
let  us  fee,  if  this  new  doBrine,  which  is  recommended, 
will  produce,  in  the  foul,  the  lame  degree  of  confo- 
lation  ;  if  it  be  calculated  for  thofe  hearts  which  are 
poffcfledof  fenfibility  ;  and  above  all,  let  us  attentively 
confider,  if  it  can  be  fuitable  to  the  meafure  of  intelli¬ 
gence,-  anH  the  focial  fituation  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind.  In  ffiorf,  in  eonfidering  the  various  quel- 
tions,  which  in  any  manner  relate  to  the  important 
fubjeB  we  have  undertaken  to  treat,  let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  refill,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  foolifh  ambition  of  thofe, 
who,  availing  themfelves  of  the  iuperiority  of  tneir 
'  underdanding,  wilh  to  deprive  man  of  his  dignity,  to 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  dud  under  his  feet,  and 
-make  his  forefight  apuniffiment ;  melancholy  and  de- 
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plorable  deft iny  !  from  which,  however,  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  leek  and  defend  ourfelves.  Cruel  and  di'faf- 
trous  opinion  !  which  tears  up  by  the  roots  every  thing 
which  furrounds  it,  which  relaxes  the  moft  neceffary 
bands,  and,  in  an  infant,  defiroys  the  mod  delightful 
charm  of  life. 

O  thou  God  unknown  !— -but  whofe  beneficent  idea 
has  ever  filled  my  foul,  if  thou  ever  throw  a  look  on 
thofe  efforts  which  man  makes  to  approach  thee,  fuf- 
tain  my  refolution,  enlighten  my  underOanding,  raife 
my  thoughts,  and  rejeff  not  the  defire  I  have  to  unite 
dill  more,  if  poffible,  the  order  and  happmefs  of  loci- 
ety,  with  the  intimate  and  pet  feci  conception  of  thy 
divinity,  and  the  livelv  idea  of  thy  fublmae  exigence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  Connexion  of  Religions  Principles  with 

Public  Order .  - 


WE  know  not  diRin&ly  the  origin  of  moft  po* 
litical  focieties :  but  as  fuon  as  hiRory  exhibits 
men  united  in  a  national  body,  we  perceive,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  eftablifhment  of  public  worfhip,  and  the 
application  of  religious  fentiments,  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  order  and  fubordination.,  Religious  fenti- 
men''s,  by  the  fan&ion  of  an  oath,  bind  vhe  people  to 
the  magiRrates,  and  the  magi  A  rates  to  their  engage- 
rnents.  They  mfpire  a  reverends!  •  relpetl  for  the  oh* 
ligations  contracted  between  iovereigns  j  and  thcfb 
fentimentsr  Riil  more  authoritative  than  difcipline.  at¬ 
tach  the  fo  dier  to  his  commander.  In  fbori,  religious 
©pinions,  by  their  influence  cn  the  manners  ot  indi«* 
viduals,  have  produced  an  infinite  number  of  iilultrious 
actions  and  inllances  of  heroicul  di  Rate  relied  nefs,  of 
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which  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  us  the  remembrance.— « 
But  as  we  have  feen  aphilofophy  fpring  up  among  na¬ 
tions  the  molt  enlightened,  anxioufly  employed  in  de¬ 
priving  religion  of  all  that  merited  refpeft,  dtflertations 
on  times  far  removed  from  us,  and  the  various  fyftems 
that  they  would  endeavour  violently  to  aflociate  with, 
religion  would  become  an  endlefs  fource  of  controver- 
fy.  It  is,  then,  by  reafoning  alone,  by  that  exercife 
of  the  mind,  whicfy  belongs  equally  to  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  that  we  can  fupport  the  caufe  which  we 
have  taken  in  hand  to  defend.  There  is,  perhaps, 
fomething  weak  and  fervile  in  our  wifhing  to  draw 
afliftance  from  ancient  opinions.  Reafon  ought  not, 
like  vanity,  to  adorn  herfelf  with  old  parchments,  and 
the  difplay  of  a  genealogical,  tree:  More  dignified  in 
her  proceeding,  and  proud  of  her  immorta'  nature,  fhe 
ought  to  derive  every  thing  from  herfelf;  fhe  fhould 
disregard  pall  times,  and  be,  il  I  may  ufe  the  phrafe, 
the  cotemporary  of  a  11  ages. 

It  was  referved,  particularly  for  forae  writers  ot  our 
acre,  to  attack  even  the  utkity  of  religion  ;  and  to  feek 
to  fubftituie,  in  Read  of  its  aRive  influence,  the  inani¬ 
mate  inftruRion  of  a  political  pflilofophv.  Religion,, 
fay  they,  is  a  fcaffold  fallen  into  rums,  and  it  is  irgh 
time  to  give  to  morality  a  more  folid  fupport.  But 
what  fupport  will  that  be  ?  We  mull,  in  order  to  dif- 
eover,  and  form  a  juft  idea  of  it,  diflinRly  contider  the 
different  motives  of  aclion  on  which  depend  the  rela¬ 
tions  th^t  fubfili  between  men  ;  and  it  will  be  neceffa- 
yy  to  eftimate,  afterwards,  tne  kind  and  degree  of  af- 
fillance  which  we  may  reafonably  expecl  from  fuch  a 
fupport. 

'it  appears  to  me,  that  in  renouncing  the  efficacious 
aid  of  religion,  we  may  ealily  form  an  idea  of  the 
means  that  they  will  endeavour  to  make  ufe  of,  to  at¬ 
tach  men  to  the  obfervance  of  the  rifles  of  morality, 
and  to  reftrain  the  dangerous  exceftes  of  their  palfions. 
They  would,  undoubtedly,  place  a  proper  value  on  the 
connexion  which  fubflfts  between  private  and  general 
intereft  :  they  would  avail  themfeKes  of  the  authority 
of  laws,  and  the  fear 
confide  ftili  more  in 
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and  the  ambition  that  every  one  ought  to  have,  of 
gaining  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

Let  us  examine  feparately  thefe  different  motives  z 
and  firft,  attentively  confidering  the  union  of  private 
with  public  interett,  let  us  fee  if  this  union  be  real, 
and  if  we  can  deduce  from  fuch  a  principle  any  moral 
inftruftion  truly  efficacious., 

Society  is  far  from  being  a  perfetl  work.  We 
ought  not  to  confider  as  an  harmonious  compofition, 
the  different  relations  of  which  we  are  witneffes,  and 
particularly  the  habitual  contrail  of  power  and  weak- 
nefs,  of  flavery  and  authority,  riches  and  poverty,  of 
luxury  and  mifery.  So  much  inequality,  fuch  a  mot- 
ly  piece  could  not  form  an  edifice  lefpeftable  for  the 
juffriefs  of  its  proportions. 

Civil  and  political  cider  is  not,  then,  excellent  by 
its  nature,  and  we  cannot  perceive  its  agreement,  till 
we  have  deeply  ftudied,  and  formed  to  ourfetves  thofe 
refleftions  which  legiflators  had  fo  make,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  they  had  to  furmount.  It  is  then  only,, 
with  the  affiflance  of  the,  mofi  attentive  meditation, 
that  we  difeover  how  thofe  particular  relations,  which 
are  ellabiifhed  by  focial  laws,  form  neverthelefs,  that 
fyflem  of  equilibrium,  which  is  moft  proper  to  bind  \ 
together  an  nnmenfe  diverfuy  of  interefls  :  but  a  great 
obffacle  to  the  influence  of  political  morality  is,  the 
neceffity  of  giving,  for  the  bafis  of  the  love  of  order, 
an  abflracf  and  complicated  idea.  What  effeft  on  vul¬ 
gar  minds  would  the  fcientific  harmony  of  the  whole 
have,  oppofed  daily  to  the  fentiment  of  injuftice  and 
inequality,  which  arifes  from  the  afpeft  of  every  part 
of  the  focial  conttilution,  when  we  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  in  a  manner  folitary  and  circumfcribed  : 
and  how  limited  is  the  number  of  thofe,  who  can  con¬ 
tinually  draw  together  ail  the  featured  links  of  this  vaff>; 

chain  !  . 

It  could  not  be  avoided,  in. the  beft  regulated  focic- 
ties,  that  fume  fhould  enjoy,  without  labour  or  dif¬ 
ficulty,  alt  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  and  that  others, 
and  far  the  greater  number,  fhould  be  obliged  to  earn, 

by 
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by  the  fwcat  of  their  brow,  a  fubfiftence  the  mol’ 
fcanty,  and  a  recompenfe  the  moil  confined.  It  is 
not  to  be  prevented,  that  fome  will  find,  when  oppref- 
fed  by  ficknefs,  all  t’he  affiftance  which  officious  ten- 
dernefs  and  (kill  can  afford  ;  while  others  are  reduced 
to  partake,  in  public  hofpitals,  the  bare  relief  that  hu¬ 
manity  has  provided  for  the  indigent.  We  cannot 
prevent  fome  from  being  in  a  fnuation  to  laviffi  on 
their  families  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion  ;  whilft  others,  impatient  to  free  themfelves  from 
a  charge  fo  heavy,  are  conftrained  to  watch  eagerly 
for  the  firft  appearance  of  natural  ftrength,  to  make 
their  children  apply  to  fome  profitable  labour*  In 
ftiort,  we  cannot  avoid  perpetually  contrafting  the 
fplendor  of  magnificence  with  the  tatters  which  mife- 
ry  difplays.  Such  are  the  effe&s,  infeparable  from  the 
laws  refpefting  property.  Thefe  are  truths,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  1  have  had  occafion  to  difcufs  in  the 
work  which  I  compofed  on  adminiftration  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy  :  but  I  ought  to  repeat  them  here,  fince 
they  are  found  clofely  connected  with  other  general 
views.  The  eminent  power  of  property  is  one  of  the 
focial  inftitutions,  the  influence  of  which  has  the  great- 
eft  extent.  This  confideration  was  applicable  to  the 
commerce  of  grain.  It  ought  to  be  prefent  to  the 
mind,  in  difquificions  on  the  duties  of  adminiftration  : 
and  it  is  ftill  more  important,  when  thequeftion  is  to  be 
examined,  what  kind  of  moral  inftru&ion  may  be  pro¬ 
per  for  mankind  ? 

In  effett,  if  it  appertain  to  the  effence  of  the  laws 
of  right,  conftantly  to  introduce  and  maintain  an  im¬ 
mense  difparity  in  the  diftribution  of  property — -were 
it  an  effential  part  of  thefe  laws,  to  reduce  the  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  citizens,  to  that  which  is  Amply  the 
moft  neceffary — the  inevitable  refult  of  fuch  a  confii- 
tution  would  be,  to  nonriffi  among  men,  a  fentiment  of 
habitual  envy  and  jealoufy.  Vainly  would  you  de- 
monftrate,  that  thefe  laws  are  the  only  ones  capable  of 
exciting  labour,  animating  induftry,  preventing  d bor¬ 
der,  and  oppcfmg  obftades  to  arbitrary  atts  of  autho- 
sity. .  All  thefe  confideraiions3  fufficient, .  we  grant, 

to 
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lo  fix  the  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  legiflator,  would 
not  firike  in  the  fame  manner  the  man  thrown  on  the 
earth,  without  property,  without  refources,  and  with¬ 
out  hopes  :  and  he  will  never  render  free  homage  to 
tne  beauty  of  the  whole,  when  there  is  nothing  for 
him  but  deformity,  abje£lnefs,  and  contempt. 

Men,  in  mofl  of  their  political  reafonings,  are  de- 
ceived  by  refembiances  and  analogies.  The  interefi 
cr  lociety  is  certainly  corapofed  of  the  interefts  of  al! 
its  members  :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  expli- 
u ,  hat  the  re  is  an  immediate  and  conflant  corref* 
pondence  between  the  general  and  private  intereR* 
Such  an  approximation  could  only  be  applicable  to  an 
imaginary  locial  Rate,  and  which  we  might  reprefent' 
as  divided  into  many  parts,  of  which  the  rich  would 
be  the  head,  and  the  poor  the  feet  and  hands.  But 
political  fociety  is  not  one  and  the  fame  body,  except 
under  certain  relations,  while,  relatively  to  other  in- 
terefl^,  it  partakes  in  as  many  ramifications  of  them  as 
there  are  individuals. 

Thofe  confederations,  to  which  we  annex,  an  idea 
of  general  intereR,  would  be  very  often  fufceptible  of 
numberlefs  cbiervations  ;  but  the  principles,  wTe  are 
accuRomed  to  receive  and  tranfmit,  in  their  mofl 
common  acceptation  ;  and  we  difeover  not  the  rmxt 
ideas  which  compofe  them,  but  at  the  moment  when 
We  anaiyfe  the  principles,  in  order  to  draw  confe- 
cj uences  from  them  ;  in  like  manner  as  we  perceive 
not  the  variety  of  colours  m  a  ray  of  light,  till  the  mo*, 
ment  we  divide  them  by  means  of  a  fprifm. 

The  formation  of  focial  laws,  with  reafon,  ought  to 
appear  one  of  our  mofl  admirable  concept  ions  ;  but 
this  fy Rem  is  not  fo  nmted  in  ail  its  parts,  that  a  ftnk- 
ing  ddorder  would  always  bii  the  neceffary  eff?£t  of 
fome  irregular  movement  :  thus  the  man,  who  violates 
the  laws,  does  not  quickly  difeover  the  relation  of  his 
afiions  with  ihe  intereR  of  fociety  ;  but  at  the  inflant 
enjoys,  or  thuiKs  to  enjoy,  rhe  fruit  of  his  ufurpationsa\ 

Should  a  th  atre  he  on  fire,,  it  is  certainly  the  inter* 
ell  of  the  aflembly,  that  every  one  go  out  with  order® 
But  if  the  people.  molLdiflaut  from  the  entrance,  be¬ 
lieved. 
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lieved  they  fhould  be  able  to  efcape  fooner  from  the 
danger,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  which 
iurround*  them,  they  would  a (fu redly  determine  oil 
this  violence,  unlefs  a  coercive  power  prevented  them  : 
yet  the  common  utility  of  reftrifling  ourfelves  to  order 
in  fuch  circumftances,  would  appear  an  idea  more  fim* 
pie,  and  more  diftinft,  than  is  the  univerfal  importance 
of  maintaining  civil  order  in  fociety. 

The  only  natural  defence  of  this  order,  is  govern** 
ment.  Its  functions  obliges  it  ever  to  eonfider  the 
whole  ;  but  the  need  which  it  has  of  power  *5  carry 
its  decrees  jnto  execution,  proves  evidently?  that  it  is 
the  adversary  of  many,  even  when  a£lmg  in  the  name 
of  all. 

We  are  then  under  a  great  illufion,  if  we  hope  t® 
be  able  to  found  morality  on  the  connexion  of  private 
intereft  with  tha.  of  the  public*— and  if  we  imagine, 
that  the  empire  of  focial  laws  can  be  feparated  fiorn 
the  fupport  of  re'igion.  The  authority  of  thefe  laws 
Has  nothing  decifive  for  thofe  who  have  not  aiiifteu  to 
efiabfifh  them  :  and  were  we  to  give  to  the  hereditary 
diftinflions  of  property  an  origin  the  mod  remote,  it  is 
no  lefs  true,  on  this  account,  that  the  poor  fucceeding 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  firuck  witii  the  unequal  divi* 
lion  of  its  rich  domains,  and  not  perceiving  the  limits 
and  lines  of  reparation  traced  by  nature,  would  have 
fome  fight  to  fay  :  “  Thefe  compatfs,  thefe  partitions, 
this  adverfity  of  lots,  which  procure  to  forrre  abundance 
ana  repofe— to  others,  poverty  and  laoour  ,  ail  this 
legiflation,  in  fhort,  is  only  advantageous  to  a  ImaU 
number  of  privileged  men  :  and  we  will  not  fubfcribe 
to  it,  unlefs  compelled  by  the  fear  of  perfonal  dan¬ 
ger.  What  are  then,55  they  would  add,  thefe  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  with  vvhich  we  are  entertamea  ? 
What  are  thefe  ddfertations  on  the  neceflity  of  adopt¬ 
ing  fome  order  in  fociety,  and  of  obfervmg  rules  ?  Our 
mind  bends  not  to  thole  principles,  which,  general  in 
theory,  become  particular  in  prafhee,  We  find  fome 
fat  is  facbon  and  compenfation,  when  the  idea  ofvirtue, 
of  tub  million,  and  of  facrifice,  is  united  to  religious 
fentiments  ;  when  we  believe  we  (hall  render  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  a&ions  to  a  Supreme  Being,  whole  laws 
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-and  will  we  adore,  and  from  whom  we  have  received 
every  thing,  and  whofe  approbation  prelents  itfelf  to 
our  eyes,  as  a  motive  of  emulation,  and  an  objeft  of 
recompenfe  ;  bat  if  the  contracted  bounds  of  life  limit 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  all  our  intereft  ought  to 
confine  itfelf,  where  all  our  (peculations  and  our  hopes 
terminate,  what  refpeft  owe  we  then  to  thofe  whom 
nature  has  formed  our  equals  ?  1  o  thofe  men,  fprtiog 

from  lifelefs  clay,  to  return  to  it  again  with  us,  and  to 
be  loft  forever  in  the  fa  mb  duff  ?  They  have  only  in¬ 
vented  thefe  laws  of  juftice,  to  be  more  tranauil  ufurpers. 
Let  them  defcend  from  their  exalted  rank,  that  they 
may  be  put  on  our  level,  or  at  leaft,  prefeot  us  with  a 
partition  lefs  unequal,  and  we  (hall  then  be  able  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of.  right  is  of 
importance  to  us.  Till  then  we  fhalt  have  juft  motives 
for  being  the  enemies  of  civil  order,  which  we  find  fo 
difadvantageous  :  and  we  do  not  comprehend  how,  in 
the  midfl  of  fo  many  gratifications,  which  excite  our 
envy,  it  is,  in  the  name  of  our  own  intereft,  that  we 
ought  to  renounce  them. ” 

Such  is  the  fecret  language  which  men,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  di  ft  refs  of  their  fituation,  would  not  fail  to 
life,  or  thofe,  who,  merely  in  a  hate  of  habitual  infe¬ 
riority,  found  themfeives  continually  hurt  by  the  iplen- 
dtd  fight  of  luxury  and  magnificence. 

It  would  not  be  an  eafy  talk  to  combat  thefe  fent- 
imertfs,  by  endeavouring  to  paint  forcibly  the  vanity 
of  pleafure  in  general,  and  the  iliufion  of  mod  of  thofe 
ohjefts  which  captivate  our  ambition,  and  the  apathy 
which  follows  in  their  train.  Thefe  reflexions,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  have  their  v/eight  and  efficacy  ;  but  if  we 
attentively  confider  the  fubjefit,  every  thing,  that  ae- 
ferves  the  name  of  confolation  in  this  world,  cannot 
be  addreffed' with  any  advantage,  but  to  minds  prepar¬ 
ed  for  mild  fentiments,  by  an  idea  of  religion  and  piety, 
more  or  lefs  difimff.  We  cannot,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  relieve  the  barren  and  ferocious  defpondency  of 
an  unhappy  and  envious  man,  who  has  thrown  far  be¬ 
hind  him  all  hope.  Concentred  in  the  bare  interefls 
@£  a  life,  which  is  for  him  eternity,  and  the  univerfe 
’  itfelf 
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Itfelf  ;  it  is  the  paflion  of  the  moment  whieh  enflaves 
^  him,  and  nothing  can  dil'engage  him  from  it.  He  has 
not  the  means  to  catch  any  vague  idea,  nor  of  being 
content:  and  as  even  reafon  has  need,  every  inflant, 
of  the  aid  of  the  unagma'ion,  he  cannot  be  encourag¬ 
ed,  either  by  the  difcourfe  of  his  friends,  or  his  own 
reflexions.  * 

Befldes,  if  we  can  maintain,  in  genera),  that  the 
allotments  of  happtnefs  and  miferytjre  more  equal  than 
ye  imagine — if  we  can  reafonabiy^acfvance,  that  labour 
is  preferable  to  idlenefs — if  we  can  fay,  with  truth, 
that  embarra Aments  and  inquietudes  often  accompany 
wealth,  and  that  contentme  nt  of  mind  appears  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  middle  flatc  of  life  5*— we  ought  to  ac» 
knowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  tnat  thele  axioms  are 
only  perfeftiy  juft  in  the  eyes  of  the  morahft,  who 
confiders  man  m  a  comprehenfive  point  of  view,  and 
who  makes  his  calculations  upon  a  whole  life.  But, 
in  the  recurrence  of  our  daily  defires  and  hopes,  it  is 
impoftibie  to  excite  to  labour  by  the  expe&ation  of 
'fortune,  and  defraft,  at  the  fame  time,  this  fortune  in 
decrying  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  that  it  pro¬ 
cures.  Thefe  fubtle  ideas,  without  excepting  thofe 
which  may  be  defended,  can  never  be  applicable  to 
real  circumftances  :  and  if  we  fometimesufe  with  fuc- 
ccis  Inch  kino  of  reflexions  to  alleviate  unavailing  for- 
iow  and  regret,  it  is  when  we  have  only  fhadows  to 
cope  with. 

In  fliort,  when  we  have  reduced  to  precept,  all  the 
well-known  reflefhons,  on  the  apparent,  but  delulive 
advantages  of  rgnk  and  fortune,  we  cannot  prevent  un¬ 
cultivated  minds  from  being  continually  [truck  with 
the  extreme  inequality  of  the  different  contracts  which 
the  rich  make  with  the  poor.  It  might  be  laid,  in 
thofe  moments,  that  one  portion  of  mankind  was  form- 
-ed  only  for  the  convenience  of  another.  The  poor 
man  faenftces  his  time  and  his  ftreiigth  to  multiply 
round  the  rich,  gratifications  of  every  kind  :  and  lie, 
when  he  gives  in  exchange  the  molt  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
does  not  deprive  himfelf  of  any  thing  ;  hnce  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  phyfical  wants  is  bounded  by  the  laws  of 
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mature*  Equality,  then,  is  only  re-eflablifhed  by  the 
spathy  which  the  enjoyment  even  of  plcafure  pro¬ 
duced.  But  thefe  difgufls  compofe  the  back  ground 
in  the  pi&ure  of  life  ;  the  people  perceive  them  not  ; 
and  as  they  have  only  been  acquainted  with  wanf5 
they  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  languor  attendant  on 
fatiety. 

Will  any  one  imprudently  fay,  that  if  the  diflinc- 
tions  of  property  be  an  obflac'e  to  the  eflablifhment 
of  a  political  fyltem  of  morality,  we  ought,  therefore, 
to  labour  to  deflroy  them  ?  But  if  in  pad  ages, 
when  the  different  degrees  of  talents  and  knowledge 
were  not  fo  unequal,  men  were  not  able  to  preferve 
a  community  of  poffeffions — can  you  imagine,  that 
thefe  primitive  relations  could  be  re-eflabhfhed,  at  a 
time  when  the  fuperiority  of  rank  and  power  is  en¬ 
forced  by  the  immoveable  ffrength  of  difciplined  ar¬ 
mies. 

Befides,  when  even  in  the  ccmpofition  of  an  ideal 
World,  we  fhould  have  introduced  the  mcll  exaft  di- 
vifion  of  the  various  poffefhons  edeerned  by  men,  it 
would  fill!  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve  a  fyflern. 
of  real  equality,  that  every  one  fhould  execute  faith¬ 
fully  the  du  ties  impofcd  on  him  by  univerfai  morality; 
fince  this  is  incumbent  on  every  individual,  for  the 
facrifice  that  all  the  members  of  fociety  have  made  ; 
which  fociety  ought  to  recompenfe  every  citizen  in 
particular,  for  the  reftri&ion,  to  which  he  fubmits 
bffnfelf. 

It  is  effential  to  bhferve  (fill  further,  that  it  is  not 
only  perfon^l  interefl,  when  clearly  underflood,  which 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  idea  of  public  order  ;  it 
is  the  fame  intereff  when  led  affray  by  the  paffions  z 
then  a  mere  guide  is  no  longer  fufficient ;  a  yoke  muff 
be  impofed,  a  check  always  afting,  which  muff  be 
ufed  abfolutely.  Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical 
than  to  pretend  toreftrain  a  man,  hurried  on  by  an  im¬ 
petuous  imagination,  by  endeavouring  to  recal  to  his 
remembrance  lome  principles  and  inflruftions,  which, 
in  the  terms  of  an  academic  thefts,*  ought  to  be  the 

*  Thefis  propofed  by  the  French  academy,  with  a  prize 
for  the  beft  catechifm  of  morals,  the  inftrudfions  of  which 
were  to  be  founded  on  the  mmciples  of  natural  right  only, 
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refult  of  analyfs ,  of  methodizing ,  of  the  art  of 
dividing ,  of  developing ,  and  circumf crib  in  g  ideas. 

It  would  be,  at  prefent,  a  hardy  enterprife,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  conduft  men. by  reafon  alone  ;  fince  the  firft 
thing  that  reafon  difoovers  is  its  own  weaknefs.  But 
when  we  want  to  reft  on  maxims  which  admit  of  con- 
troverfy — when  we  wifh  to  oppoie  to  the  ftrong  mo¬ 
tive  of  perfonal  intereft,  a  moral  corrfideration  which 
cannot  aft  but  with  the  concurrence  of  profound  re- 
lleftion — we.recollcft  the  doftrine  of  the  firft  econo- 
mifts,  who,  in  eflablifhing  the  extravagant  principles 
xefpefting  an  exclufive  right  of  exporting  or  monopo¬ 
lizing  grain,  put  off  the  care  of  preventing  popular 
commotions  till  they  fhould  happen. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  falfe  reafoning,  on  the  union 
of  private  with  public  intereft,  arifes  from  applying  to> 
the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  the  principles  which  have 
ferved  as  the  bafe  for  their  formation  ;  this  very  natu¬ 
ral  confufion  is  one  grand  fource  of  error.  Let  us  try 
to  render  clear  a  propofition,  which,  at  firft,  appears 
difficult  to  comprehend  ;  and  in  this  light  we  will  fup- 
pofe,  for  a  moment,  the  future  generation  affembled  in 
idea,  in  an  imaginary  world,  and  ignorant,  before  they 
inhabit  the  earth,  who  thofe  individuals  are,  that  fhall 
be  born  of  parents  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and 
of  thofe  who  are  befet  with  mifery  from  their  cradle. 
They  are  inftrufted  in  the  principles  of  civil  rights  : 
and  the  convenience  of  the  laws  of  order,  has  been  re¬ 
presented  to  them,  and  a  fkctch  is  drawn  of  the  difor- 
der,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  a 
continual  variation  i$  the  divifton  of  property  :  then 
all  thofe  who  are  to  compofe  the  new  generation,  equal¬ 
ly  uncertain  of  the  lot  that  the  chance  of  birth  referves 
for  them,  fubforibe  pnanimoufly  to  thofe  events  which 
await  them;  and  at  the  very  mom«nt,  in  which  the 
relations  of  fociety  exift  only  in  fpeculation,  it  might 
be  truly  faid,  that  the  perfonal  intereft  is  loft  in  the 
public.  But  this  indentity  ceafes,  when  each,  arrived 
on  the  earth,  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  his  lot.  it  is  then 
jno  longer  poffibie,  that  the  various  perfonal  interefls 
fhould  concur  to  the  maintenance  of  thefe  prodigious 
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gradations  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  were  derived 
from  the  chance  of  birth  :  and  thole,  to  whom  cares 
and  wants  have  fallen,  will  not  be  refigned  to  the  infe¬ 
riority  of  their  condition,  but  by  a  grand  religious 
principle  alone,  which  can  make  them  perceive  an 
eternal  juflice,  and  place  them  in  imagination  before 
time, 'and  before  the  laws. 

There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  the  eflabliflimcnt  of  con¬ 
ventions,  and  making  rules  to  be  obferved,  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  drawing  of  a  lottery.  Every  one  then  at 
the  fame  point  of  view,  finds  all  good,  all  juft,  and  well 
contrived  ;  and  peace  reigns  by  common  agreement. 
But  as  foon  as  the  blanks  and  prizes  are  known,  the 
mind  changes,  the  temper  grows  four;  and  without 
the  check  of  authority,  it  would  become  unmanagea- 
Die,  envious,  (juarrelfome,  and  fontetirnes  un juft-  and 
violent.  J 


-  U  e.  fee’  however,  the  conference  to  be  drawn, 
•  rotn  ,be  P;scedllig  retiexions  ;  that  politicakfocieties 
m  contemplation,  and  in  reality,  preient  to  our  obfer- 
vanon  two  different  periods  :  and  as  thefe  periods  are 
not  feparated  by  any  apparent  limits,  they  are  aimoff 
always  confounded  ,n  the  mind  of  the  political  moral- 

’  • ,  wrh°  bellfy;es  111  'he  union  of  private  intereft 
With  that  or  the  public,  and- who  celebrates  this  harmo¬ 
ny,  has  only  conhdered  fociety  in  Its  general  and  prim- 
It.ve  plan.  He,  who  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
whole  is  wrong  and  difcotdant,  becat.fe  there  is  a  ureat 
difference  of  powerand  fortune,  has  confidefed  it  only 
undents  aftual  vtciffttudes.  Both  thefe  mtllakes  have, 
received  a  lanaion  from  celebrated  writers.  The  man 
burned  away  by  a  lively  imagination,  and  jlrongly  iml 
pre  led  by  prefent  objeas,  has- been  liruck  by  the  ine- 
quahty  ofeondutens:  and  the  philofopher,  tratrfport-. 
£d  hy  hts  abfiraftions  b-eyond  the  circle  of  human  foci- 
ety,  has  only  perce.ved  thofe  relations  and  principles 
which  led  men  to  form  thefirft  inftitmion  of  civil  laws 
Jhus  every  where  we  fee,  that  molt  difputes  relate  to 
mere  difference  of  pofttions,  and  the  various  points  of 
wew  in  which  the  fame  fnbjeft  is  confideredf  There 
are  lo  many  lianons  in  the  moral  world,  that,  accord- 
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ing  to  that  which  we  choofe,.  the  picture  changes 
entirely. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  underhand  the 
effefi  which  we  might  expert  from  a  fyftem'of  moral- 
Ity  5  by  applying  this  kind  of  inflruftion  only  to  private 
intereii,  when  mold  clearly  afcertained.  It  remains 
now  to  (how,  that  every  fpecies  of  education,  which 
demands  time  and  refre&ion,  cannot  belong,  in  any 
manner,  to  the  clafs  of  men  mofl  numerous  :  and  to 
be  fenfibie  of  this  truth,  it  is  fufficient  to  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  on  the  focial  hate  of  thofe  who  are  dehitute  of 
property,  and  of  talents  which  might  fupply  its  place. 
Obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  hard  labour,  where  noth¬ 
ing  is  required  but  to  employ  their  bodily  hrength,. 
their  concurrence,  and  the  power  of  riches,  reduce  the 
wages  of  this  numerous  clafs  to  what  is  absolutely  ne- 
ceffary.  They  cannot,  without  difficulty,  fupport 

their  children  ;  and  they  may  well  be  impatient  of 
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felves  ;  and  this  prevents  t/ieir  being  lent  to  public 
fchoois,  except  during  their  infancy.  Thus,  ignorance 
and  poverty  ate  m  the  rosdil  of  our  focieties,  and  the 
hereditary  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens.— >. 
There  is  only  to  be  found  an  alleviation  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  law,  in  thofe  countries  where  the  conftitution  of 
the  government  encourages  the  high  price  of  labour* 
and  gives  the  poor  fome  means  of  refilling  the  defpot- 
ifm  of  fortune.  However,  if  fuch  be  the  inevitable 
effeff  of  our  civil  and  political  legiflation,  how  ffiali 
we  be  able  to  bind  men,  without  diftinfljon,  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  by  any  inftruflion,  I  do 
not  fay  complicated,  but  to  which  the  exercife  of  long 
reafoning  forms  only  a  neceflary  introdufdion  ?  It 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  endow  inUitutions  -it. 
would  be  fiill  more  neceffary  to  pay  the  fcholars  for 
their  time  ;  iince,  for  the  lower  clafs,  time  is^  evea 
yery  early  in  life,  their  only  means  of  fubhflence. 

Neverthelefs,  morality  is  not,  like  other  human 
Iciences,  a  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
acquire  at  our  leifure.  The  quickeft  inllruftion  is  ftili 

too  flow  j  hnce  man  has  a  natural  power  of  doing  evil, 
v  before 
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before  his  mind  is  in  a  (late  to  apply  to  reflexion,  and 
eonned  the  mart  Ample  ideas,. 

It  is  not,  then,  a  political  catechifm  which  would  be 
proper  for  the  inftruttion  of  the  people .  1 1  is  not  a  tourfe 
of  precepts  founded  on  the  union  of  public  and  private 
intereft,  which  can  fuit  with  the  meaiure  of  their  un- 
derltanding.  Even  fhould  a  dodrine  of  that  kind  ap¬ 
pear  as  juft  as  it  feems  to  me  liable  to  he.difputed,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  render  (he  principles  of  it  diftinfl 
enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  inftruding: 
thofe  whofe  education  continues  for  fo  (hort  a  time. 
Morality,  founded  on  religion,  by  its  adive  influence, 
is  prec'lely  adapted  to  the  particular  (ituation  of  the 
greater  number  of  men  :  and  this  agreement  is  fo  per- 
fed,  that  it  feems  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
umverfal  harmony*  Religion  alone  has  power  to 
perfuade  with  celerity,  becaufe  it  excites  paflion,  while- 
it  informs  the  underftanding  ;  becaufe  it  alone  has  the 
means  of  rendering  obvious  what  it  recommends  ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  fpeaks  in  the  name  of  God,  and  it  is  eafy  to 
inipire  reiped  for  him,  whofe  power  is  every  where 
evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  Ample  and  fkilfuL,  to  ther. 
eyes  of  children,  and  men  advanced  to  maturity.. 

In  order  to  attack  this  truth,  let  it  not  be  faid,  that 
the  idea  of  a  God  is  of  all  others  the  moft  incoinpre^ 
henlibie  ;  and  if  it  be  poflible  to  derive  ufefui  inftruc- 
don  from  fo  metaphyfical  a  principle,  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  good  from  precepts  which  depend  on  tbe- 
common  .relations  of  life.  Such  anobjedion  is  a  mere 
fubnlity. -  The  diftindknowledge  of  the  eflence  of  a 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  is,  undoubtedly,  above 
the  comprehenfion  of.  men  of  every  age,  and  all 
faculties  ;  but  it  is  notihe  fame  with  the  vague  idea 
of  a  heavenly  power,  who  punifhes  and  who  rewards. 
Parental  authority,  and  the  helpleflfnefs  of  infancy, 
prepare  us  eariy  for  ideas  of  obedience  and  command  : 
and  the  world  is  fuch  a  llupendous  wonder,  a  theatre 
of  iuch  continual  prodigies,  that  it  is  eafy  to  annex, 
at  an  early  period,  hope  and  fear  to  the  idea  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Thus,  the  infinity  of  a  God,  Creator 
2nd  Diredor  of  the  univerfe,  is  fo  far  from  having 
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?  power  to  divert  our  refpefd  and  adoration,  that  even 
the  clouds,  with  which  he  envelopes  hirnfeif,  lend  a 
new  force  to  religious  fentiments.  A  man  often  re¬ 
mains  uninterefted  amidfl  the  difcoveries  of  his  reafon  : 
but  it  is  always  eafy  to  move  him,  whenever  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves  to  his  imagination  ;  for  this  faculty  of 
our  mmd  excites  us  continually  to  aftion,  by  prefent- 
ing  to  our  eyes  a  great  fpace,  and  by  keeping  us  al¬ 
ways  at  a  certain  didance  from  the  objeft  we  have  in 
view,  Man  is  fo  d,;lpofed  to  wonder  at  a  power,  of 
which  he  is. ignorant  of  the  fprings — -this  fentiinent  is 
fo  natural  to  him,  that  what  we  ought  to  guard  a  gain  11 
the  mod  in  his  education,  is  the  inconfiderate  infinua*^ 
tion  of  various  terrors,  of  which  he  is  fufceptihle.— 
Thus,  not  only  the  true  idea  of  the  exidence  of  am 
All-powerful  God,  but  mere  credulous  faith  in  fuper- 
flit  ious  opinions,  v/jjl  always  have  more  power  over  ttie 
common  clafs  of  men,  than  abdraff  precepts*,  or  gene-- 
rai  confuleraiions.  I  know  not  if  it  might  hot  even 
be  faid,  with  truth,  tiiar  the  future  of  this  fhort  life, 
when  we  contemplate  it,  is  further  from  us  than  the 
diftant  profpeflive  offered  to  the  mind  by  religion  s , 
becaufe  our  imagination  is  lefs  redrained,  and  the  mi¬ 
nuted  defcription  of  reafon  can  never  equal  in  power 
the  lively  and  impulfwe  ardour  of  thefe  affetdions  of 
our  fouls. 

I  refume  the  feries  of  my  refteftionsy  and  fet  down 
here  an  important  obfervation  :  which  is.  that  the 
more  the  increafe  of  taxes,  keeps  the  people  in  def- 
pendency  and  mifery,  the  more  intfifpen fable  is  it  to 
give  them  a  religious  education  ;  for  it  is  in  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  wretchednefs,  that  we  all  have  need. of  power¬ 
ful  redrairt  and  of  daily  eonfolations.  The  fuccedi-ve- 
abufe  of  drength  and  authority,  in  overturning  all  the 
relations  which  originally  exidea  between  men,  have 
railed,  in  the  mid d:  of  them,  an  edifice  fo  artificial,  and 
in  which  there  reigns  fo  much  difpropofiion,  that  the 
idea  of  a  God  is  become  more  necedary  than  ever,  to 
ferve  as  a  leveller  of  this  confufed  affemblaae  of  dif- 
parities.  And  it  we  can  ever  imagine,  that  a  people 
'Jkould  exid?  fubjecl  only  to  the  laws  of  a  political 
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morality,  we  fhouJd  reprefent,  without  doubt,  a  rifin^ 
nation,  which  would  be  retrained  by  the  vigour  of 
patriotifm  in  its  prime  ;  a  nation  which  would  occupy 
a  country  where  riches  had  not  had  time  to  accumu- 
late — where  the  diflance  of  the  habitations  from  each 
other  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  domeftic  man-* 
ners — where  agriculture,  that  fi-mpje  and  peaceful  oc« 
cupation,  would  be  the  favourite  employ  ment— where 
the  work  of  the  hands  would  obtain  a  recoin- 
penfc  proportioned  to  the  fcarcity  of  the  workmen,, 
and  the  extenfive^ufefulnefs  of  the  labour  :  we  fhould 
reprefent,  in  Abort,  a  nation  where  the  laws  and  the 
form  of  the  government  would  favour,  during  a  long 
time,  equality  of  rank  and  property.  But  in  our  an° 
cient  kingdoms  in  Rurope,  where  the  growth  of  rich® 
®s  continually  augments  the  difference  of  fortunes 
and  the  difiance  of  conditions — in  our  old  political  bo» 
toes,  where  we  are  crowded  together,  and  where mife- 
ry  and^  magnificence  are  ever  mingled — it  muii  be 
a, morality,  fortified  by  religion,  that  (hall  reftrain  thefe 
numerous  fpeclators  of  £o  many  pofieifions  and  ob« 
jefls  of  envy,  and  wrho,  placed  fo  near  every  thing 
which  they  call  happinefs,  can  yet  never  afpire  to  it? 

It  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
rebellions,  whether  religion,  which  firengthens  every 
tie,  and  fortifies  every  obligation,  is  not  favourable  to 
fytanny  ?  Such  a  conciufion  w'ould  be  unreafonable* 
But  religion,  whicn  affords  comfort  under  every  af® 
fliclion,  would  necefTarily  footh  aifo  the  ills  which 
arife  from  defpotifm  ;  however,  it  is  neither  the  ori¬ 
gin,  nor  the  fupport  c$it.  Religion,  well  underflood, 
would  not  lend  its  fupport  but  to  order  and  jufiice  | 
and. the  inRru&ion  of  political  morality  propofes  to 
ltfelf  the  fame  end.  I  bus,  in  both  plans  of  education, 
the  rights  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  thofeof  the  citi- 
zens,  confiit ute  fimply  one  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
the  general  fyflem  of  our  duties. 

.  j  fbah  only  oblerve,  that  the  infufficiency  of  po lit® 
Ica  moraiiiy  'vould  appear  hill  more  obvious,  in  a- 
country,  where  the  nation,  fubjeft  to  the  authority  oft 
m  ute  prince,  w?ould  have  no  (hare  w  the  govern- 
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aicnt  ;  for  perfonal  intereft  no  longer  having  an  habit¬ 
ual  communication  with  the  general  interell,  there  * 
would  be  juft  ground  to  tear,  that  in  wifhing  to  hold 
out  the  union  of  thefe  two  intevefts  as  the  eflential  mo* 
five  of  virtue,  the  greater  number  would  retain  only 
th  is  idea,  that  perfonality'  was  admitted  for  the  firft 
principle  ;  and  confequently  every-  one  ought  to  re* 
ferve  to  himfelf  the  right  of  judging  of  the  times  and 
circumflances  when  ielf-love  and  patriotifm  are  to  be 
feparated,  or  united.  And  how  many  errors  would 
not  this  produce  ?  Public  good,  like  all  abliraft  ideas, 
has  not  a  precife  definition.  It  is,  for  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  a  fea  without  bounds  ;  and  it  requires  no£ 
much  addrefs  or  fhreivdnefs  to  confound  all  our  analo¬ 
gies.  We  may  know  how  we  would  form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  tafte,  the  alliance  of  all  the  moral  ideas,  ia 
confidering  with  what  facility  men  know  how  to  recon«  • 
cile  with  fome  one  virtuous  quality  the  habitual  infirmi- 7 
ties  of  their  chara&er.  He,  who  wounds  without  dif. 
cretion,  prides  himfelf  in  his  franknefs  and  courage* 
He,  who  is  cowardly  and  timid  in  his fentiments  and 
in  his  words,  boafts  of  his  caution  ana  circumfpe&ion  ; 
and  by  a  new  refinement,  of  which  I  have  feen  fin- 
gular  examples,  he,  who  afks  of  the  fovereign  pecu¬ 
niary  favours,  endeavours  to  perfuade  him,  that  he 
is  compelled  to  this  folicitation,  only  by  a  noble  love 
of  honourable  diftinftion.  Every  one  is  ingenious  in 
fixing  the  point  of  union  which  connects  his  paffions 
with  fome  virtue  :  would  they,  then,  be  lefs  expert 
at  finding  fome  conformity  between  their  own  inter- 
ell  and  that  of  the  public  ?  A 

1  can'not,  I  avow,  without  dnguft,  and  even  horror,', 
conceive  the  abfurd  notion  of  a  political  iociety,  def- 
titute  of  that  governing  motive  afforded  by  religion, 
and  reftrained  only  by  a  pretended  connexion  of  their 
private  intereft  with  the  general.  What  circumfcrib- 
ed  judges  I  What  a  multiplicity  of  opinions,  fentiments 
and  wills  !  All  would  be  in  confufion,  if  we  left  to 
men  the  liberty  of  drawing  their  own  conclufionsi 
They  mult  abfolutely  have  a  fimple  idea  to  regulate 
nheir  conduft,  efpecialiy  when  the  application  of  this 
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principle  may  be  infinitely  djyerfified.  God  in  deliv¬ 
ering  his  laws  on  mount  Sinai,  had  need  but  to  fay,. 
Thou  Jh alt  not  [leal.  ;  and  with  the  awful  idea  of 
that  God,  whom  every  thing  recals  to  our  minds, 
whom  every  thing  lmprefTes  on  the  human  heart,  this 
fliort  commandment  prefervss,  at  al!  tunes,  a  fufficient 
authority.  But  when  political  phi iofophy  fays,  1  hou 
jhalt  not  jleal ,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  add  to  this 
precept,  a  train  of  reafoning,  on  the  laws  of  right,  on- 
the  inequality  of  conditions,  and  on  the  various  fociaf 
relations  ;  in  order  to  perfuade  us  that  it  compre¬ 
hends  every  motive,  that  it  anfwer-s  all  objeftions,  and 
refills  ail  attacks.  It  is  neceffary,  further,  that  by  the 
leffons  ofbhis  phijofophy,  the  moll  uncultivated  mmds 
ihouid  be  qualified  to  follow  the  different  ramifications 
which  unite,  difunite,  and  reunite  afreffi  the  perfonai 
to  the  public  interell  :  what  an  enterprife  !  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  like  wifhing  to  employ  a  courie  of  anatomy,  in. 
order  fo  rJirsK  g  child  in  the  courie  of  fuch  aliaments 
as  are  proper  for  it.  inflead  of  beginning  to  condubt  Ut 
by  the  counlels  and  the  authority  of  us  mother. 

Thefe  fame  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  the  virtues,, 
of  which  the  obfervance  is  elfentiai  to  public  order. 
What  method  would  p'ain  reafoning  take  to  perfuade 
a  fingle  man,  that  he  ought  not  to  deprive  a  hufband 
of  the  afFe&ions  of  his  wife  ?  Where  would  you  af- 
fign  him  a  difiificl  recompenfe  for  the  lacrifice  of  his 
paffion  P  What  windings  fhould  we  not  be  obliged 
to  run  over,  to  demonlirate  to  an  ambitious  man,  that 
he  ought  not,  in  fecret,.  to  columniate  his  rival ;  to  the 
folitary  mifer,  armed  with  indifference,  that  he  ought 
not  to  remove  himfeif  from  every  occafion  of  doing 
good  ;  to  a  difpofnion  ardent  and  revengeful,  that  he 
ought  not  to  obey  thofe  urgent  impulles  which  hurry 
him  away  ;  to  a  man  in  want,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
recourfe  to  faifehood  to  procure  attention,  or  to  deceive 
in  any  other  manner  ?  And  how  many  other  pofi- 
tions  would  offer  the  fame  difficulties,  and  Hill  gi eater  ? 
Abllracf  ideas,  the  belt  arranged,  can  never  conquer 
u$  but  by  long  arguments  ;  fince  the  peculiar  nature  of 

thefe  ideas  to  difengage  our  reafoning  from  the 
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fbehng,  and  confequcntly  from  finking  and  fudderf 
impreffions :  befides,  political  morality,  like  every  thing 
which  the  mind  only  produces,  would  be  always  for 
^  merely  an  opinion— —an  opinion  from  which  we 
ihould  have  a  right  to  appeal,  at  any  time,  to  the  trh 
bunal  of  our  reafon.  I  he  leffons  of  men  are  nothing 
but  reprefentations  of  their  judgment  ;  and  the  fenti* 
ments  of  fome  draw  not  the  will  of  others.  There  is 
not  any  principle  of  morality,  which,  under  forms  ab- 
folutely  human,  would '  not  be  fufceptible  of  excep* 
tions,  or  of  fome  modification  :  and  there  is  nothing  fo 
compounded  as  the  idea  of  the  connexion  of  virtue 
with  happinefs.  In  fhort,  while  our  underflanding 
has  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  and  clearly  diftin- 
guiffiing  that  union,  ihe  obje6ls  of  our  paffions  are  eve* 
ry  where  apparent,  and  all  our  fenfes  are  pre-engaged 
by  them.  The  mifer beholds  gold  and  Giver;  the  am* 
bitious  man,  thofe  honours  which  are  conferred  on 
others;  the  debauchee,  the  objefis  of  his  luxury.  Vir¬ 
tue  has  nothing  iert  butreafomng  ;  and  is  then  in  want 
of  being  fuitained  by  religious  fentiments,  and  by  the 
enlivening  hopes  which  accompany  them. 

Thus,  in  a  government  where  you  would  wifli  to 
fubltitute  political  morality  for  a  religious  education, 

H  would  become,  perhaps,  indifpen fable,  to  guard  men 
from  receiving  any  ideas  calculated  to  exalt  their  minds : 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  divert  them  from  the  different 
competitions  which  excite  felf-iove  and  ambition  : 
they  mull  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  habitual  foci- 
ety  of  women  :  and  it  would  be  Gill  more  incumbent 
on  them  to  abolilh  the  ufe  of  money,  that  attra&ing  and 
confufed  image  of  all  kinds  of  gratifications.  In  ffiort>  - 
in  taking  frorh  men  their  religious  hopes,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  them  thus  of  the  encouragements  to  virtue,  which 
the  imagination  gives  birth  to,  every  exertion  mull  be 
-  to  prevent  this  unruly  imagination  from  fecond- 

ing  vice,  and  all  the  paffions,  contrary  to  public  order; 

Xt  was  because  l  elemachus  was  accompanied  by  a  Di¬ 
vinity,  that  he  could,  w,thoiit  danger,  viGt  the  fump- 
tuous-rourt  of  befollris,  and  the  enchanting  abodes  of 
•Eucham* and  Calypio* 
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It  is,  indeed,  aaage  the  moh  pleafant,  as  well  as  the 
fafeft  of  our  life,  which  we  cannot  pals  without  a  guide* 
We  mull,  then,  in  order  to  pafs  with  fecurity  through 
the  tempeltucus  days  of  youth,  have  principles  which 
command  us,  and  not  reflexions  tocounfel  us;  thefe 
have  not  any  power  but  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
.  the  mind  ;  and  the  mind  <s  only  formed  by  experience 
and  a  long  conflift  of  opinions. 

Religious  inftruflions  have  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  feiztng  the  imagination  and  of  interelling  ourfenfi- 
bility,  thofe  two  brilliant  faculties  of  our  early  years. 
Thus*  then,  even  fuppofing  that  we  could  eilablifh  a 
courfe  of  political  morality,  fufficiently  propped  by 
reafoning,  for  defending  from  vice  men  enlightened  by 
maturity,  I  Ihould  Hill  fay,  that  a  hmilar  philolophy 
Would  not  be  fuitabie  to  youth,  and  that  this  armour  is 
too  heavy  for  them. 

In  fhort,  the  leflocs  of  human  wifdom,  which  can- 
sot  govern  us  during  the  ardour  of  our  paflions,  are 
equally  inefficient,  when  ourflrength  being  broken  by 
difeafe,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  hate  to  comprehend  a 
variety  of  relations  ;  inifead  of  which,  fuch  are  the 
pleahng  emotions,  that  accompany  the  language  of  re- 
ligion,  that  in  the  fucceflive  decline  of  our  faculties, 
this  language  hill  keeps  pace  with  them. 

Neverthelefs,  if  we  were  ever  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
there  was  on  earth  a  more  certain  encouragement  to 
virtue  than  religion,  its  powers  would  be  immediately 
weakened...  It  would  not  he  half  fo  interefling,  nor 
could  it  reign  when  divided  If  its  fentiments  did 
not  overflow,  as  we  may  fay,  the  human  heart,  ail  its 
influence  would  vaniffi, 

-  Religious  inhru&ion,  in  afiembling  all  the  means 
proper  to  excite  men  to  virtue,  neglefts  not,  it  is  true, 
to  point  out  the  relations,  which  exih  between  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  of  morality  ana  the  hapmnefs 
of  life  ;  but  it  is  as  an  adeeftary  motive,  that  thefe  con- 
hderations  are  preferred  :  and  it  is  not  neceffsry  to 
fupport  them  by  the  fame  proofs  as  a  fundamental 
principle  requires.  Aifo,  when  people  are  taught 
early,  that  vices  and  crimes  lead  to  mifery  on  earthy 

thefe 
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thefe  do£lrines  make  not  a  lading  impreflion  on  them, 
but  in  proportion  as  we  fucceed,  at  the  fame  time  in 
convincing  them  of  the  conflant  influence  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence  over  all  the  events  of  this  world. 

One  important  reafon  ftill  exempts  religious  profef-- 
fors,  from  attaching  themfelves  to  demonftratc,  that  the 
principal  advantages  which  excite  the  envy  of  men, 
are  an  abfolute  conference  of  the  ohfervance  of  the 
laws  of  order  ;  it  is,  that  facrifices,  fuppjorted  by  an 
idea  of  duty,  are  changed  into  redl  fatisfaftions  ;  and 
the  fentiments,  which  the  virtuous  enjoy  from  piety, 
compofe  an  fcffenlial  part  of  their  happiuefs.  But  what 
confolation  can  a  man  have  by  way  of  return — what 
fecret  approbation  can  we  grant  him,  when  we  know 
not  any  other  authority  than  that  of  political  morality— 
and  when  virtue  is  nothing  but  an  oppofition  between 
private  and  public  interefl  P 

Rel  igion  certainly  propofes  to  man  his  own  happi® 
nefs,  as  an  cbjefl  and  ultimate  end.  But  as  this  hap- 
pinefs  is  placed  at  a  diflance,  religion  conducts  us  to  it 
by  wholefome  refiri£lions  and  temporary  facrifices.  It 
regards  only  the  fublimefl  part  of  us,  that  which  dis¬ 
unites  us  from  the  prefen t  moment,  in  order  to  conned 
us  with  futurity.  it  offers  us  hopes,  which  withdraw 
us  from  worldly  interefl,  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  being  immoderately  devoted  to  the  difor- 
derlv  impreffion  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  tyranny  of  our 
paffions.  Irreligion,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  lefforts 
teach  us,  that  we  are  only  mailers  of  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  concentres  us  more  and  more  within  ourfelves, 
and  there  is  nothing  beautiful  or  good  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  ;  for  grandeur,  of  every  kind,  relates  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thofe  relations  which  we  comprehend  :  and,  in 
a  like  acceptation,  our  fentiments  fubmit  to  the  fame 
daws. 

*  Thofe,  who  reprefen t  the  obligations  of  religion  as 
indifferent,  affure  us,  that  we  may  repofe'  fafely  the 
maintenance  of  morality  on  form?  general  fentiments, 
which  we  have  adopted  :  but  they  do  not  confider, 
that  thefe  fentiments  derive  their  origin,  and  almofl  all 
their  force,  from  that  fpirit  of  religion  which  they 
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to  weaken.  Yes,  even  humanity,  this  emotion 
of  a  noble  foul,  is  animated  and  fortified  by  the  idea  of  a 
'Supreme  Being.  The  alliance  between  men  holds 
but  feebly  from  the  conformity  of  their  organization  : 
nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  fimilitude  of  their  paflions 
that  continual  fource  of  fo  much  hatred.  It  depends 
effentiaily  on  our  connexion  with  the  fame  Author, 
the  fame  Superintendant,  the  fame  Judge.  It  isfound- 
ed  on  the  equality  of  our  right  to  the  fame  hopes,  and 
on  that  train  of  duties  inculcated  by  education,  and 
rendered  refpe&able  by  the  habitual  dominion  ©f  religi¬ 
ous  opinions.  Alas  !  it  is  a  melancholy  avowal,  that 
men  have  fo  many  infirmities,  fo  much  injuftice,  felf- 
ifhnefs,  and  ingratitude,  at  leaft,  in  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  have  oblerved  them  collectively,  that  we  never 
can  keep  them  in  harmony  by  the  mere  leflons  of  wif- 
dom.  It  is  not  always  becaufe  they  are  amiable,  that 
we  l6ve  them.  It  is  fome times,  and  very  often,  in¬ 
deed,  becaufe  we  ought  to  love  them,  that  we  find 
them  amiable.  Yes,  goodnefs  and  forbearance,  thefe 
qualities  the  mofi  fimple,  ftill  require  to  be  compared, 
from  time  to  time,  with  an  idea  general  and  predomi¬ 
nant,  the  bafid  of  all  our  virtues.  The  paffions  of 
others  wound  us  in  fo  many  ways,  and  theie  is  often 
id  much  depth  and  energy  in  ouy  felf-love,  that  we 
have  need  of  fome  fuccour  to  be  conftantly  generous 
tn  our  fentiments,  and  to  be  really  imerefted  for  all 
our  fellow-creatures,  in  the  midft  of  whom  we  are 
placed. 

In  fhort,  not  to  di  fie  ruble,  if  a  man  once  came  to 
confider  himfelf  as  a  being  that  is  the  child  of  chance, 
or  of  blind  neceffity,  and  tending  only  to  the  dull  from 
whence  he  fprung,  and  to  which  he  mull  return,  he 
would  defpife  -himfelf  ;  and  far  from  feeking  to  raife 
to  noble  and  virtuous  reflections,  he  would  confider 
this  fpecies  of  ambition  as  a  fantaftic  idea,  wfiich  con- 
fumes,  in  a  vain  and  illufory  manner,  a  part  of  thofe 
fleeting  rnmutes  which  he  has  to  pais  on  earth  :  and 
all  his  attention  being  fixed  oruthe  ihortnefs  of  life, 
and  on  the  eternal  filence  which  mufi  clofe.  the  feene, 
he  would  only  think  koio  to  devour  his  reign  of  a 
moment •' 
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How  dangerous,  then,  would  it  be,  on  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  to  ffiow  to  men  the  extremity  of  the  chain  which 
unites  them  together!  It  is  in  worldly  affairs  this 
knowledge  of  having  received  the  lafl  favour,  which 
renders  them  ungrateful  towards  thofe  from  whom  they 
no  longer  expeft  any  thing  :  and  the  fame  fentiment; 
would  weaken  the  power  of  morality,  if  our  leafe  was 
manifeflly  only  for  this  world.  It  is  then  religion 
which  ought  to  firengthen  thofe  ties,  and  defend  the 
entire  fyflem  of  our  duty  againft  the  flratagems  of  rea- 
foning  and  the  artifices  of  our  minds.  It  is  r.eceffary, 
in  order  to  oblige  all  men,  to  conlider  with  refpecl  the 
laws  of  morality,  to  teach  them  early,  that  the  focial 
virtues  are  an  homage  rendered  to  the  perfections  and 
to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Author 
of  nature,  of  that  infinite  Being,  who  is  pleafed  with  * 
the  prefervation  of  order,  and  the  private  facrifices 
which  the  accomplifhment  of  this  grand  defign  re¬ 
quires.  And  when  I  fee  modern  philefophers  trac¬ 
ing,  with  an  able  hand,  the  general  plan  of  our  duties 
— when  I  fee  them  fixing  with  judgment  the  recipro- 
cal  obligations  of  citizens — and  giving,  at  lafl,  for  the 
bafis  to  this  legislation,  perfonal  interefl  and  the  love 
of  praife — I  recollefl  the  fyflem  of  thofe  Indian  phi- 
lofophers,  who,  after  having  fludied  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  being  perplexed  to  determine  the 
power  which  fuflained  the  vaulted  firmament,  thought 
they  had  freed  it  from  difficulty,  by  placing  the  uni- 
verfe  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  this  elephant 
on  a  tortoife.  We  fball  imitate  thefe  philofophers, 
and,  like  them,  ffiall  never  proceed  but  by  degradation, 
whenever,  by  endeavouring  to  form  a  chain  of  duties 
and  moral  principles,  we  do  not  place  the  lafl  link 
above  worldly  confiderations,  and  beyond  the  limits 
5 of  our  fociai  conventions. 
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The fame  fubjeff  continued.  A  parallel  be 
tween  the  influence  ofl  Religious  Principles , 
and  ofl  Laws  and  Opinions . 


A  FTER  having  examined,  as  I  have  j u 0  done, 
JL  A  in  the  preceding  chapter,  if  it  were  polhble  to 
found  morality  on  the  connexion  of  private  with  pub¬ 
lic  interelf,  it  remains  for  me  to  con.hder,  if  the  pun- 
i .foments  inflicted  by  the  fovereign,  if  the  fceptn% 
which  public  opinion  (ways,  have  fuificient  power  to 
re  11  rain  men,  and  bind  them  to  the  obfervance  of  their 
duty. 

It  is  neceffary  to  proceed  by  common  ideas,  in  or¬ 
der  to  advance  one  degree  in  the  refearch  of  truth 
thus  I  ought,  at  find,  in  this  place,  to  recollefl,  that 
the  penai  laws  cannot  be  applied  but  to  offences  known 
and  proved.  This  confideration  contraffs  their  pow¬ 
er  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  However,  crimes  fe- 
cretly  committed,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  cognizance  of  laws  :  we  muff  place  in  this 

fible  affion.  which,  for  want  of  a 
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diltintf  character,  can  never  be  pointed  out  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  prodigious  :  the  rigour  of  parents,  in¬ 
gratitude  of  children,  the  inhumanity  of  abandoning 
their  nurfes,  treachery  in  friendfhip,  the  violation  of 
domeftic  comfort,  difunion  fownin  the  bofoins  of  fami¬ 
lies,  levity  of  principles  in  every,  focial  connexion, 
perfidious  counfels,  artful  and  flanderous  iufinuations, 
rigorous  exercife  of  authority,  favour  and  partiality  of 
judges,  their  inattention,  their  idlenefs  and  feveritv, 
endeavours  to  obtain  places  of  importance5  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  incapacity,  corrupt  flatteries  addref* 
fed  to  fovereigns  or  miniffers,  ftatefmen  indifferent  to 
public  good  j  their  vile  and  pernicious  jsaloufies,  and 
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tneir  political  dilienlions,  excited  in  order  to  render 
diemfelves  neceiTary.  wars  inftigated  by  ambition, 
intolerance,  under,  the  cover  of  zeal  *,  in  fhort,  many 
uiner  fatal  evils,,  which  the  laws  cannot  either  follow 
or  defcribe,  and  which  often  do  much  mifchief,  before 
they  give  any  opportunity  for  public  cenfure.  We 
ought  not  even  to  delire 'that  this  cenfure  pafs  certain 
bounds  ;  becaufe  authority.,  applied  to  obfcure  faults, 
or  thoie  fufceptible  of  various  interpretations,  eafily 
degenerates  into  tyranny,  and  as  there  is  nothing  fo 
iranfitory  as  thought — -nothing  fo  fecret  as  our  fenti- 
ment — none  but  an  invisible  power,  whofe  authority 
leems  to  participate  of  the  divine,  has  a  right  to  enter 
into  the  fe-crcts  of  our  hearts* 

It  is  then  only,  at  the  tribunal  ofhis own  confcience, 
•hat  a  man  can  be  interrogated  about  a  number. of  ac¬ 
tions  and  intentions,  which  efeape  the,  infpefHon  of 
government.  Let  us  beware  of  overturning  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  judge  fo  aftive  and  enlightened.  Let  us 
beware  cf  weakening  it  voluntarily  ;  and  let  us  not  be- 
fo  imprudent  as  to  repofe  only  on  focial  difeipiinfe.  I 
wilt  even  venture  to  lay,  that  the  power  of  confcience 
is  perhaps  ftili  more  neceiTary  in  the  age  we  live  in, 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding.  Though  fociety  no 
longer  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  tliofe  vices  and 
crimes  which  (hock  us  by  their  deformity  ;  yet  licen° 
tioufnefs  of  morals,  and  refinement  of  manners,  have 
aim  off  imperceptibly  blended  good  and  evil — vice,and 
decency— falfe hood  and  truth— felfifhnefs  and  magna^ 
liimity.  It  is  more  important  than  ever,  to  oppofe  to 
this  fecret  depravity,  an  interior  authority,  which 
pries  into  the  myflerious  windings  of  difguife,  and. 
whofe  action  may  be  as  penetrating,  as  our  diflinjul ac¬ 
tion  feems  artful  and  well  contrived. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  becaufe  a  fimilar  authority  ap¬ 
pears  abfolu-tely.  neceffary  to  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  order,  that  foveral  philofophic  writers  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  introduce  it  as  a  principle  of  atheifm.  In 
fuch  a  fyflem  the  whole  is  fi&itious.  They  fpeak  of 
our  blufhing  at  the  recollection  of  our  follies,  of  dread¬ 
ing  our  own  fecret  reproaches,  and  of  being  afraid  of 
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ihe  condemnation,  which,  in  the  calm  of  reflexion,  we 
fhall  pronounce  againft  ourfeives.  But  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  which  have  fo  much  force  with  the  idea  of  a 
God,  they  know  not  what  to  unite  them  with,  when 
they  would  give  only  for  a  guide  the  moft  a&ive  per¬ 
sonal  intereft,  and  when  all  the  grand  communications 
eftablilhed  between  men  by  religious  opinions,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  broken  ;  confcience  is  then  an  expreflion  void 
of  meaning,  a  ufelefs  word  in  the  language.  Wemay 
Hill  feel  remorfe,  that  is  to  Say,  regret  at  being  de. 
ceived  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  in  promoting  our 
intereft,  in  the  choice  of  means  which  we  employ  to 
obtain  the  refpeft  and  praife  of  others  ;  in  fhort,  in  the 
various  calculations  of  our  worldly  advantage.  But 
Such  remorfe  is  only  an  exaltation  of  our  felfdove-I 
We  deify,  in  fome  raeafure,  our  judgment  and  under- 
nanding  ;  and  we  make  at  laft  all  our  afftions.  appear 
before  thele  falfe  idols,' to  reproach  us  with  our  errors 
and  weaknelTes.  We  thus  voluntarily  become  our 
own  tormentors.  But  when  this  perfection  is.  too 
importunate,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  command 
our  tyrants  to  ufe  more  indulgence  towards  us.  It  is 
not  the  fame  with  the  reproaches  of  confcience.— 
The  fentiments  which  produce  them  have  nothin*? 
compounded  or  artificial  in  them.  We  cannot  cor¬ 
rupt  our  judge,  nor  enter  into  a  compromife  with  him* 
That  which  feduccs  men  never  deceives  him  :  and 
amidft  the  giddinefs  of  profperity,  in  the  intoxication 
of  the  greateft  fuccefs,  his  looks  are  inevitably  fixed 
on  us  :  and  we  cannot  but  with  terror  enjoy  the  an- 
plaufe  and  the  triumphs  which  we  have  not  merited! 

We  read  in  feverai  modern  books,  that  with  goo'd 
laws  we  fhould  always  have  morality  fufficient  ;  but 
I  cannot  adopt  this  opinion.  Man  is  a  being  fo  com¬ 
pounded,  and  his  relations  with  his  fpecies  are  fo  va¬ 
rious  and  fo  fine,  that  to  regulate  his  mind  and  direcft 
his  conduct,  he  has  need  of  a  multitude  of  fentiments 
on  which  the  commands  of  the  fovereign  have  not  any 
hold.  They  are  all  fimple  and  declared  duties,  which 
the  Iegiflators  have  reduced  to  precepts  :  and  this. 
i©ugh  building,  termed  civil  laws,  leaves  vacancies, 
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throughout.  The  laws  require  merely  a  blind  obedi»> 
ence  :  and  as  they  enjoin  and  prohibit  only  a&ions, 
are  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the  private  fentiments  o£ 
men.  The  moral  edifice,  which  they  raife,  is  in  feve- 
ral  parts  a  mere  exterior  form,  and  it  is  at  the  roof,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  that  they  have  begun.  Religion  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  manner  diametrically  oppofite*  It  is  in  the 
heart,  it  is  in  the  receffes  'of  conicience,  that  lays  its 
firft  bafe.  It  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grand 
fecrets  of  nature.  It  fows  in  the  earth  a  grain  ;  and 
this  grain  is  nourifhed,  and  transformed  into  numerous 
branches,  which,  without  any  effort,  fpring  up,  and 
extend  ihemfelves  to  all  dimenfions  and  in,  every  kind 
of  form, 

I  will  fupp.ofe,  nevertheiefs,  that  we  believed  it  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  to  reduce 
morality  to  the  fpirit  of  civil  laws— it  would  ftill  be 
out  of  the  power  of  men  to  draw  from  this  affimila^ 
tion  familiar  inftrufiions  proper  to  form  a  code  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  forthefe  laws,  fimple  in  their  commands,  are 
not  fo  in  their  principles,, ,  We  perceive  not  immedi¬ 
ately  why  revenge,  the  moll  juft,  is  prohibited — why 
we  have  not  the  power  to  do  ourlelves  juftice  by  the 
fame  means  a  raviftier  would  ufe — why  we  have  not  a 
right  to  refill  with  violence  the  tyrannic  oppreftor — in 
fhort,  why  certain  aflions,  fome  indifferent  in  them- 
felves,  and  fome  hurtful  to  others,  are  condemned  in  a 
general  and  uniform  manner  :  a  kind  off  combination 
is  neceffary  to  difcover,  that  the  legifiator  himfeif  is 
wandering  from  natural  ideas,  in  order  to  prevent  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  from  being  a  judge  im  his  own  caufe  :  and  to 
avoid  that,  thofe  exceptions  and  diftinfhons,  of  which 
every  circumflance  is  fufceptible,  might  never  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  judgment  of  individuals.  In  the  fame 
manner,  from  thofe  indirefl  motives,  the  laws  treat 
with  more  rigour  an  offence  difficult  to  define,  than  a 
diforder  more  repreherdible  in  ltfelf ;  but  of  which 
the  exceffes  might  be  eafify  perceived  :  and  they  ob- 
ferve  ftill  the  fame  rule  with  refpetl  to  crimes  which 
are  furrounded  by  greater  allurements,  though  this  fe- 
dnflion  is  even  a  motive  for  indulgence  in  the  eyes  of 
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limple  juft  ice  ;  In  fhort,  the  laws,  in  adopting  a  more 
determined  method,  to  conftrain  debtors  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  their  obligations,  prove  that  they  are  not 
compaflionate  to  unforefeen  misfortunes,  nor  aftuated 
by  other  motives  of  equity  which  merit  an  equal  inter- - 
eft;  all  their  attention  is  fixed  on  the  relation  of  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  political  relources,  which  arife 
from  commerce  and  its  tranfa&ions.  There  exifts  thus 
a  multitude  of  prohibitions  of  punifhments,  or  grada¬ 
tions  in  the  penalties,  which 'have  not  any  connexion 
but  with  the  general  views  of  the  legiflation,  and  agree 
jnot  with  the  circumfcribed  good  fenfe,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  judgment  of  individuals..  It  is  then  often, 
by  corifidecations  very  extenfive  and  complicated,  that 
an  aflion  is  criminal  or  reprehenfibie  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  Thus,  we  know  not  how  to  eretl,  on  this  bafe 
alone,  a  fyftem  of  morality,  of  which  every  one  carr 
have  a  clear  perception  ; .  and  lince  the  iegifiator  care¬ 
fully  avoids  fubmitting  any  thing  to  private  examina* 
tion,  becaufe  he  facrifices  often  to  this  principle  natur¬ 
al  j  aft  Ice,  how  then  can  he  wifh,  at  the  fame  time,  to'* 
give  us  for  rule  of  condu6t  a  political  morality,  which', 
is  all  founded  on  reafoning  ? 

It  is  of  confequence.fliii  to  obferve,  that  to  the  eyes 
of  the  greater  number  of  men,  the  lenfe  of  the  laws, 
amd  the  decrees  formed  by  thofe  who  interpret  them, 
ought  neceffari ly  to  be  identified  and  blended,  and 
form  only  one  point  of  view;  and  as  the  judges  are 
frequently  expofed  toerror,  the  true  fpirit  of  legiflation 
remains  often, in  obfcurity,  and. we  with  difficulty  dif* 
cern  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  lav/s  are  the  work  of  our 
underftanding,  that  we  are  difpofed  to  grant  them  a 
univerfai  dominion  :  but  I  will  avow,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  they  can  ever  be.  fubftituted  inftead  of 
the  falutary  influence  of  religion,  and  that  I  beiieve 
.them  infuffieient  even  to  regulate  the  things  immedi¬ 
ately  under  their  jurifdiftion thus  I  will  requeft  you 
to  reflect,  if  the  unfortunate  errors  with  which  We.  re¬ 
proach  criminal  tribunals,  have  not  their  fource  in  the 
faults  committed  by  fovereign  authority.;  when  it  has 
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referred  all  the  duties  of  the  judges  to  the  injun&ions- 
of  the  law,  and  when  it  has  refufed  to  confide  any  lon¬ 
ger  in  the  confcience  and  private  fentiments  of  the 
magidrates. 

Let  us  render  this  obferv&tion  more  clear  by  a  fin-  - 
gle  example  chofen  from  a  number/  We  demand  at - 
prefent,  that  the  legislator  explain  himfelf  afrefh  on  > 
the  grand  quedion,  what  witneffes  are  neceffary  ;  but’ 
will  he  not  always  run  the  rifk  of  being  'deceived^ 
whether  he  abfolutely  reje&s  a  probable  evidence,  or 
whether  he  makes  the  fate  of  a  criminal  depend  upon 
it  ?  How  will  he  determine  that  the  tedimony  of  an 
honed  man,  identifying  the  perfon  of  an  affaffin,  in 
his  own  caufe,  fhouid  not  be  reckoned  any  thing  by  - 
the  judge?  and  how  can  he  pretend,  alfo,  that  a  tefti- 
mony  of  this  nature  is  fufficient  to  determine  a  con¬ 
demnation,  when  he,  who  gives  the  evidence,  appears 
fufpicious,  either  from  the  motives,  which  he  muff 
fuppofe  aftuate  him,  or  from  the  improbability  of  his  • 
affertion  ?  Reafon  is  then  placed  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes  :  but  the  intermediate  ideas  not  being  confo- 
nant  with  the  abfolute  language  of  law,  we  ought,  in  - 
luch  circumdances,  to  leave  much  to  the  wifdom  and 
integrity  of  the  magidrates ;  and  fo  far  from  ferving 
innocence  by  afling  otherwife,  we  yifibly  endangerit  ; 
becaufe  judges  habituate  themlelves  to  render  the  laws 
refponfible  for  every  thing,  and  refpeflfully  fubmit  ter 
the  letter,  indead  of  obeying  the  fpirit,  which  is  the 
©arned  defire  of  obtaining  truth.  -What,  then,  fome  ' 
will  fay,  would  you,  wife,  that  there  fhouid  be  no  pof- 
itive  indru&ions,  neither  to  ferve  for  a  guide  in  the 
examination  of  crimes,  nor  to  determine  the  character" 
by  which  thefe  crimes  maybe  didinguiihed  ?  This 
was  never  in  my  mind  :  but  I  could  wifh,  that  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  ferious  importance,  they  would  unite  to 
the  judgment  which  proceeded  from ‘the  prudence  of 
the  legislature,  that  which  may  be  brought  by  the  wif-  - 
dom  of  the  judges.  I  could  wifh,  that  the  criminal 
legidation  preferibed  to  the  magidrates,  not  all  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  but  all  from  which  they  are  not 
exempt;  not  all  that  is  fufficient  t<r determine  their 
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opinion,  but  all  which  ought  to  be  the  indifpenfable 
condition  of  a  capital  punifhmenr.  Guided  by  fuch  a 
ipirit,  the  commands  given  by  the  law,  would  be  a 
lafeguard  againft  the  ignorance,  or  polhble  prevarica¬ 
tion  of  the  judges.  But  as  any  general  rule,  any  im¬ 
mutable  principle,  is  not  applicable  to  an  infinite  di- 
verfity  of  circumdances,  1  would  give  to  innocence 
a  new  defender,  intending  in  a  more  immediate  man¬ 
ner  the  morality  of  the  judges  to  fearch  for  and  exam¬ 
ine  truth,  and  to  recal  continually  all  the  extent  of 
their  obligations.  I  could  wifh,  that,  previous  to  their 
pafTnig  a  fantence  of  condemnation,  raifing  one  of  their 
hands  towards  heaven,  they  pronounced  with  earnefl-- 
nc-fs  thefe  words  :  44  I  atteft,  that  the  man  accufed  be¬ 
fore  us,  appears  tome  guilty,  according  to  the  law,  and 
according  to  my  own  private  judgment.”  It  is  no t 
lufficient,  that  we  command  a  judge  to  examine  with? 
probity,  if  the  proofs  of  an  offence  be  conformable,  to 
ffiofe  required  by  the  flatute.  It  is  neceffary  to  in- 
iorm  a  magidrate,  that  he  ought  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  by  all  the  means  that  fcrupuious  anxiety  can  fug¬ 
ged.  He  diould  know,,  that,  called  to  decide  on  the- 
life  and  the  honour  of  men,  his  underdanding  and  his 
heart  ought  to  be  enlided  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
and  that  there  are  not  any  limits  oppolea  to  bound  his 
duty.  then,  without  failing  in  any  of  the  enquiries 
ordained  by  the  laws,  he  would  force  himfelf  to  go 
dill  further,  that  no  evidence,  proper  to  make  an  im« 
predion  on  a  reafonable  man,  might  be  reje&ed,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  none  might  have  fo  decihve  a  force, 
that  the  examination  of  circumflances -would  ever  ap¬ 
pear  ufelefs.  The  judges  then  would  make  ufe  of  that 
fagacity,  which  feems  to  difcern  inftin&ively.  They 
wouid  not  then  difdain  to  read  even  the  looks 
of  the  accufer  and  the  accufed  ;  and  Lhey  would  not 
believe  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  obferve  with  at¬ 
tention,  ail  thofe  emotions  of  nature,  where  fometimes 
truui  is  painted  with  fo  much  energy.  Then,  in  fliort, 
innocence  would  be  under  the  prote&ion  of  fomething 
as  pure  as  itfelf,  the  fcrupuious  confcience  of  a  judge® 
Ws  have.  never*  perhaps*  fufficiently  confldered, 

.how. 
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how  much  a  methodical  order,  when  we  confine  our— 
delves  too  fervilely  to  it,  contracts  the  bounds  or  the 
mind.  It  becomes  then  like  a  foot-path  traced  be¬ 
tween  two  banks*  w  hich  prevent  our  difcovering  what 
is  not  in  a  flraight  line.  The  ftrift  obfervance  of  meth¬ 
od  diverts  us  alfo  from  confulting  that  light,  fometimes 
fo  lively,  of  which  the  foul  only  is  the  focus  ;  for  in 
fubjefting  us  to  a  pofitive  courfe  of  things  always  reg¬ 
ular,  and  in  making  us  find  pleafure  in  a  determine:! 
path,  which  offers  continual  repofe  to  our  thoughts,  it 
incapacitates  for  thinking  that  delicate  perception  of 
natural  fentiments,  which  has  nothing  fixed  or  circum- 
fcribed,  but  whofe  free  flight  often  makes  us  approach 
to  truth,  as  by  a  kind  of  in  If  in  61  or  infpiration. 

1  fliould  ft  ray  too  far  from  my  fubje61,  if  I  extend¬ 
ed  thefe  reflexions :  and  I  haflen  to  conned  them  with 
the  fubjefl  of  this  chapter,  in  repeating  again,  that  if 
the  laws  be  infufficient,  even  in  thofe  decifions  fubmit* 
ted  to  their  authority — and  if  they  have  abfolute  need 
of  the  aid  of  religion,  whenever  they  impofe  on  their 
private  expounders  duties  a  little  complicated — they 
would  be  ft  ill  lefs  able  to  fupply  the  habitual  and  daily 
influence  of  that  motive,  the  molt  powerful  of  all,  and 
the  only  one,  at  the  fame  time,  of  which  the  afhon 
will  be  fufficiently  penetrating,  to  follow  us  in  the  maz¬ 
es  of  our  conduft,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  our  thoughts. 

I  ought  now  todirefl  your  attention  towards  other 
eonfiderations.  All  that  is  required  by  public  order, 
all  that  is  of  importance  to  fociety,  fome  will  fay,  is, 
that  criminals  may  not  efcape  the  fword  of  juflice,  and 
that  an  attentive  fuperintendance  difcover  them  under 
the  cloud  where  they  feek  to  conceal  themfelves.  I 
will  not  here  recal  the  various  obilacles,  which  are  op- 
po  fed  to  the  plenitude, of  this  vigilance :  every  one  may 
pprceive  them,  or  form  an  idea  of  them.  But  I  haflen 
to  obferve,  that  in  confidering  fociety  in  its  aflual  ft  ate, 
we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  religious  fentiments  have 
greatly  diminifhed  the  talk  of  government.  A  fcene 
quite  new  would  open,  if  we  had  for  our  guide  only 
politic*!,  motality.  It  would  not  then  be  a  few  men 
without  principles^  who  would  trouble  the  public  or- 
<  der  i 
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*cler  :  more  able  a&ors  would  mix  in  the  throng  :  fome3 
Tcondu&ed  by  mature  reflexion,  and  others,  carried 
away  by  feducing  appearances,  would  be  inceffantly  at 
war  with  all  thofe,  whole  fortune  excited  their  jeal- 
oufy  ;  and  then  only  we  fhould  know  how  many  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  of  doing  evil,  and  inj  uring  others. 
It  would  alfo  happen,  that  all  thefe  enemies  of  public 
order  not  being  difconcerted  by  the  reproaches  of  their 
confcience,  would  become  every  day  more  expert  in 
the  art  of  avoiding  the  obfervation  of  juftice  ;  and  the 
'dangers,  to  which  the  imprudent  expofed  themfelves, 
would  not  difcourage  the  ingenious. 

It  is  then,  if  I  may  be  permitted  fo  to  exprefs  my* 
fe!f,  becaufe  the  laws  find  men  in  a  healthy  hate,  pre¬ 
pared  by  religious  inflru&ion,  that  they  can  reflrain 
them  :  feut  if  a  fyflem  of  education,  merely  political, 
were  ever  to  prevail,  new  precautions  and  new  chains 
would  become  abfolutely  necelfary  ;  and,  after  having 
freed  us  from  the  mild  ties  of  religion,  the  proje&ors  of 
Luch  a  fyflem  would  increafe  our  civil  flavery,  would 
bend  our  necks  under  the  hardefl  of  all  yokes,  that 
which  is  impofed  by  our  fellow-creatures* 

Religion,  whofe  influence. they  wifh  us  to  rejefl,  is 
better  appropriated,  than  they  think,  to  the  mixture 
of  pride  and  weakness,  which  conflitutes  our  nature  : 
and  for  us,  fuch  as  we  are,  its  afiion  is  far  preferabie 
to  that  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is  not  before  his  equals, 
armed  with  the  rod  of  vengeance,  that  the  culprit  is 
made  to  appear.  It  is  not  to  their  ignorance,  or  to 
their  inexorable  juflice,  that  he  is  abandoned.  It  is 
at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  confcience,  that  religion  in¬ 
forms  againft  him  ;  before  a  God,  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  that  it  humbles,  and,  in  the  name  of  a  tender 
and  merciful  Father,  that  it  comforts  him.  Alas  I 
while  you  at  once  take  from  us  both  our  confolation 
and  our  true  dignity,  you  wifh  to  refer  every  thing  to 
private  interefl  and  public  punifhment.  But  permit 
me  to  iiften  to  thefe  commands  which  come  from  on 
high.  Leave  me  to  divert  my  attention  from  the  me¬ 
nacing  feeptre  which  the  potentates  of  the  earth  wield 
in  their  hand  :s — leave  me  to  account  with  him,  be- 
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fore  whom  they  (brink  into  nothings  leave  me,  in 
(hcrt,  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  who  pardons,  and  who, 
at  the  moment  I  have  offended,  permits  me  (fill  to  love 
Him,  and  rely  on  bis  grace  ! — Alas  I  without  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  Supreme  Being,  Author  of  all  nature,  we 
fhould  only  liften  to  the  vilecounfels  of  felfifh  prudence  ; 
we  fhould  only  have  to  flatter  and  adore  the  rulers  of 
nations,  and  all  thofe,  who,  in  an  abfclute  monarchy, 
are  the  numerous  reprefentatives  of  the  authority  of 
the  prince.  Yes,  talents,  fentiments,  ought  to  bend 
before  thefe  diftributors  of  fo  much  good  and  evil,  if 
nothing  e^ift  beyond  worldly  intereft  ;  and  when  once 
every  one  cringes,  there  is  no  more  dignity  in  the 
character  ; — men  become  incapable  of  any  great  aftion, 
and  unequal  to  any  moral  excellence. 

Religious  opinions  have  the  double  merit  of  main¬ 
taining  us  in  the  obedience  due  to  the  laws  and  the 
fovereign,  and  of  nourifhing  in  our  hearts  a  fentiment 
which  fuftains  our  courage,  reminds  men  of  their  true 
grandeur;  teaches  fubmiflion  without  meannefs  ;  and 
prevents,  above  all,  cowardly  humiliations  before  tran- 
fitory  idols,  in  (bowing,  at  a  diftarjce,  the  laft  period, 
when  all  mud  return  to  an  equality  before  the  M after 
of  the  world.  -  \ 

The  idea  of  a  God,  at  the  fame  diftanee  from  all 
men,  ferves  alfo  to  confole  us  for  that  (hocking  fuperi- 
oricy  of  rank  and  fortune,  under  the  oppreffion  of  which 
we  live.  It  is  neCeffary  to  Iran  (port  ourfelves  to  the 
heights  religion  difcovers,  tc  conftder  with  a  kind^of 
calmnefs  and  indifference  the  frivolous  pretentions*of 
feme,  and  the  confident  ha  ugh  tine  fs  of  others:  and 
iuch  obje&s  of  regret,  or  of  envy,  which  appeared  a 
Coloflus  to  our  imagination,  are  changed  into  a  grain 
offand,  when  we  contrail;  them  with  the  grand  prof- 
peels,  which  (uch  fublime  meditations  dlfplay  to  our 

view.  '  -  .  e  . 

Thofe  then  are  blind,  or  indifferent  to  our  intereft, 
who  wi(h  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  religious  inftru&ions, 
political  and  worldly  maxims  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
thofe  are  inflexible  and  unfeeling,  who  believe  they 
fiall  be  able  to  conducl  men  only  by  terror ;  and  who. 
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in  contefting  the  falutary  influence  of  religious  opinions, 
expeft  lefs  from  them,  than  from  the  axe  of  the  lifters, 
and  the  apparatus  of  execution.  What  is  then  this 
wretched  fyflern  ?  For,  even  fuppofing  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  means  for  fecuring  public  tranquility  were  equal 
in  their  effeft,  ftould  we  not  prefer  religious  princi¬ 
ples,  which  prevent  crimes,  to  the  flrift  laws  which 
pumfh  them  ?  I  underftand  not,  befides,  how,  with 
the  fame  hand  that  they  repel  religious  fentiments,  they 
■  wifh  to  raife  every  where  fcaffolds,  and  multiply^ 
without  ferupie,  thofe  frightful  theatres  of  feverity  ; 
for  if  men,  hurried  Onwards  to  crimes,  were  only  gov¬ 
erned  by  blind  neceflity,  alas  I  what  do  they  deferve  ? 
And  if  we  ftiil  determine  to  deftroy  them  as  examples, 
we  fhould  affift  at  their  execution,  as  at  that  of  beings 
devoted  for  the  good  of  fociety,  as  Iphigenia  was  facri- 
5ced  at  Aulis  for  the  falvatton  of  Greece. 

Religion  is,  in  another  refpeft,  fuperior  to  the  laws* 
which  are  ev  er  armed  for  vengeance.  Inflead  of  th^t9 
Religion,  even  when  threatening,  nouriflies  alfo  the 
hopes  of  pardon  and  felicity  :  and  I  believe,  contrary 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  man,  by  his  na¬ 
ture,  is  more  conftantly  animated  by  hope,  than  reflainecl 
by  fear.  The  former  of  thefe  fentiments'-compofes  the 
Tenor  of  our  life;  while  the  latter  is  the  effeft  of  arj 
extraordinary  circumflance,  or  particular  firuation.— - 
In  fiiorf,  courage  or  want  of  confideration,  turns  our 
attention  from  danger  ;  while  ideas  of  happinefs  are 
perpetually  prefent,  and  blended,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  with  our  whole  exiflence.  / 

I  perceive,  however,  that  fome  may  fay  to  me,  ft 
is  not  only  of  civil  and  penal  laws  that  we  mean  to 
fpeak,  when  we  maintain  that  good  public  inflitutions 
would  be  an  efficacious  fubflitute  for  the  influence  of 
religion.  It  would  be  neceffary  to  introduce  laws  of 
education,  proper  to  modify,  beforehand,  the  mind, 
and  form  the  character.  But  they  have  not  explained, 
and  I  am  ignorant  that  there  are  fuch  laws,  which 
they  wiffi  to  diftinguiffi  from  the  general  doftrines  we 
are  acquainted  with  ;  doftrines  fufceptible,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  of  different  degrees  of  perfeftion,  which,  before 

inftruftingr 
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inftru£ling  us  not  only  in  the  virtues  fimple  and  re^l, 
but  in  alfthofe  mixed  and  conventional,  have  necefla- 
rily  a  vague  chara&er,  and  could  not  feparate  them- 
felves  from  the  fupport  that  they  borrow  from  the 
fixed  and  precife  ideas  of  religion.  They  may  cite 
the  example  of  Sparta,  where  the  flafe  undertook  the 
education  of  the  citizens,  and  formed,  by  laws,  the 
extraordinary  manners  whicii  hifto.ry  has  delineated. 
But  that  government,  aided  in  this  enterprife  by  all 


the  influence  of  paternal  authority,  neverthelefs  pro- 
pofed  but  two  great  obje&s — the  encouragement  of 


martial  qualities — and  the  maintenance  of  liberty. — 
Morality  was  not  made  interefiing  ;  though  among  us 
it  requires  fo  much  application  :  and  it  was  rendered 
lefs  neceflary,  as  every  inflitution  tended  to  introduce 
a  perfeft  equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  oppofed  all 
kind  of  communication  with  foreigners.  In  Ihort,  it 
was,  after  all,  a  religious  opinion  which  fubje&ed  the 
Spartans  to  the  authority  of  their  legiflator  :  and 
without  their  confidence  in  the  oracle  of  Delphos, 
Lycurgus  had  only  been  a  celebrated  philofopher. 

We  are  ftill  further  at  prefent,  from  the  difpofition 
and  fituation  which  would  allow  laws  of  education  to 
govern  us,  fupported* only  by  a  political  fpirit.  In 
order  to  make  the  trial,  we  muft  be  divided  into  little 
aflociations  ;  and  by  fome  means  not  yet  difcovered, 
be  able  to  oppofe  invincible  obflacles  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  them,  and  to  preferve  us  from  the  defires  and 
voluptuoufnefs  which  are  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  an  augmentation  of  wealth,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  and  fciences:  In  fliort,  and  it  is  fingular  remark, 
at  a  period  when  man  is  become  a  being  the  moll  com¬ 
pounded,  on  account  of  thofe  focial  modifications,  he 
had  need,  more  than  ever,  of  a  principle  which  will 
penetrate  to  the  very  fource  of  his  numerous  affec¬ 
tions  :  confequently  it  would  be  neceflary  fuddenly  to 
carry  him  back  to  his  primitive  fimplicity,  to  make 
him  agree,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the  limited  extent 
of  an  education  purely  civil.  Let  me  add,  that  a  like 
education  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  commonality, 
as  in  Sparta.  They  mult  be  feparated  from  the  citi- 
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sens,  and  kept  in  fervitude  ;  an  obfervation  which 
leads  me  to  a  very  important  reflexion  :  it  is,  that  in 
a  country  where  flavery  would  be  introduced,  where 
the  mod  numerous  ctafs  would  be  governed  by  the 
continual  fear  of  the  fevered  chadilement,  they  would 
be  able  to  confide  more  in  the  mere  afcendency  of  po¬ 
litical  morality  ;  for  this  morality  only  having  to  keep 
in  order  the  part  of  fociety  reprefented  by  thofe  who 
have  property,  the  talk  would  not  be  difficult.  But 
among  us,  where  happily  all  men,-  without  any  dif- 
tin&ion,  are  (ubjecl  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  an  autho¬ 
rity  fo  extenfive,  mud  necedariiy  be  drengthened  and 
Seconded  by  the  univerfal  influence  of  religious  opin¬ 
ions. 

I  ffia’l  conclude  this  pait  of  my  fubjed  by  one  re- 
fledion  more:  fuppofmg,  even  in  the  lovereign  au¬ 
thority,  an  exertion  fufficiently  general  to  prevent  or 
reprefs  evil,  religion  would  dill  have  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  inculcates  the  benificent  virtues, 
which  the  laws  cannot  reach  :  and  yet.  in  the  aduai 
date  of  fociety,  it  is  become  impoffibie  to  omit  thofe 
virtues.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  be  juft,  when  the  laws 
<of  property*  reduce' to  bare  neceffiaries  the  mod  nu¬ 
merous  clafs  of  men,  whofe  weak  refources  the  mod: 
trivial  accident  difconcerts.  And  i  hedtate  not  to 
fay,  that  fuch  is  the  extreme  inequality  edablidied  by 
thefe  laws,  that  we  ought  at  prefent  to  confider  the 
fpirit  of  benificence  and  forbearance,  as  condituting  a 
part  of  focial  order  ;  as  in  all  places  and  times,  it  foftens 
by  its  affidance  the  excefs  of  wretchednefs,  and  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  fprings,  fpreads  itfelf,  as  the 
vital  juice,  through  forlorn  beings/ whom  mifery  had 
almoft  exhauded.  But  if  this  fpirit,  properly  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the-  rigour  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
original  title  of  humanity,  did  not  exid,  or  ffiouid 
ever  be  extinft,  we  fhouid  fee  all  the  fubordinate  ties 
relax  imperceptibly  :  and  a  man,  loaded  with  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  fortune,  never  prefenting  himfelf  to  the’peo- 
ple  under  the  form  of  a  benefa&or,  they  would  more 
forcibly  feel  the  great  extent  of  his  privileges,  and 
would  accuftom  themfelves  to  difeufs  them,  Men 

muft 
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mufl  then  find  a  way  of  moderating  the  defpotifm  of 
rortune,  or  render  homage  to  religion,  which,  by  the 
iubiime  idea  of  an  exchange  between  the  biefiings  of 
heaven  and  earth,  obliges  the  rich  to  give  what  the 
laws  cannot  demand. 

Religion  then  comes  continually  to  aflift  the  civil 
legillation.  It  fpeaks  a  language  unknown  to  the 
laws,  it  warms  that  fenfibihty  which  ought  to  ad¬ 
vance  even  before  reafori.  1 1  acts  like  light  and  in¬ 
terior  warmth  ;  as  it  both  enlightens  and  animates  :  — 
and  what  vve  have  not  fufnciently  obferved,  is,  that 
in  fociety  its  moral  fentiments  are  the  imperceptible 
tie  of  a  number  of  parts,  which  feem  to  be  held  by  their 
own  agreement,  and  which  would  be  fucceffively  de¬ 
tached  ,  if  the  chain,  which  united  them,  were  ever  to 
he  broken.  We  fhaii  more  clearly  perceive  this 
trutn,  in  the  examination  we  are  going  to  make,  of 
tiie  connexion  of  opinion  with  morality. 

When  we  imagine  we  fnould  be  able  to  fuhjetl 
men  to  the  ohfervance  of  public  order,  and  infpire 
them  with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  motives  independ¬ 
ent  of  religion,  we  propofe,  undoubtedly,  to  putin 
afhon  two  powerful  fprings—^the  defire  of  efleem  and 
praife — .and  the  fear  of  contempt  and  (hame.  Thus,  to 
follow  my  fubjeft  in  all  its  branches,  I  ought  necef- 
farily  to  examine  whai  is  the  degree  of  force  of  thefe 
diffeient  motives,  and  what  is  alfo  their  true  applica¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  Ipoken,  in  other  works  of 
mine,  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  its  falutary 
efFefls  ;  but  the  iubjefl  I  am  now  treating,  obliges 
me  to  confider  it  under  a  different  point  of  view,  a^nd  * 
it  is  by  placing  myfelf  behind  the  icene,  that  I  fhall 
be  able  to  fulfil  this  talk. 

I  remark  at  firfl,  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  ex- 
ercifes  its  influence  in  a  very  confined  fpace  :  as  it  is 
particularly  called  in  to  judge  men,  whofe  rank  and 
employments  have  fome  fplendor  in  the  world.  The 
opinion  of  the  public  is  an  approbation  or  cenfure, 
exercifed  in  the  name  of  the  general  interefl  ;  thus  it 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  aflions  and  to  words, 
which  either  dire&ly  or  indire&ly  affeft  this  interefl. 

The 
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Tte  private  conduct  of  him  who  discharges  in  fociefy 
the  moil  important  functions,  is  indeed  fubmitted  to 
the  judgment  and  fuperintendance  of  the  public  at 
large  :  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  it  fhould  ; 
15 rtce  in  fimilar  circumflances  the  principles  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  appear  an  earneft;  or  prefage  of  his  public 
virtues.  But  all  thofe,  whole  foie  occupation  is  to 
fpend  their  income,  thofe  who  are  entirely  devoted  to 
diflipation,  and  have  not  any  connexion  with  the 
grand  interefls  of  the  community,  become  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  or  at  leaft  they  do 
not  experience  its  feverity,  till,  by  foolifh  extrava¬ 
gance  or  inconfideraie  pretenfions,  they  draw  the  at« 
tention  of  the  public  on  their  conduft.'  In  fhort,  a 
great  number  of  men,  who,  by.  the  obfeurity  of  their 
condition  and  moderate  fortune,  find  themfelves  lofl 
in  a  crowd,  will  never  dread  a  power  that  fineries  out 
of  the  ranks  its  heroes  and  vi&ims.  Thus°peop1e 
concealed  under  humble  roofs,  fcattered  in  the  counl 
try,  are  as  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as 
are,  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  thofe  unhappy  tribes,  who 
labour  at  the  botrom  of  mines,  and  pafs  their  wiiole 
liyes  m  dark  fubterraneous  caverns# 

We  cannot,  then,  form  any  kind  of  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  peculiar  afcendency  of  reputation,  and  the 
general  influence  of  religious  morality. 

Fame  only  recompenfes.  rare  aflions ;  and  would 
fiave  nothing  to  bellow  on  a  nation  of  heroes.  Reli¬ 
gion  tends  continually  to  render  virtue  common  :  but 

the  umverfal  fuccefs  of  its  mdruaions  would  take  away 
nothing  from  the  v^lue  o-f  its  benefits.  3 

In  order  to  receive  the  rewards  which  fame  bellows. 

men  mull  appear  with  fplendor  on  the  Have  of  life 

Religion,  on  the  contrary,  extends  its  moll  dlllinvuifh.* 

ed  favours  to  thofe  who  defpife  praife,  and  who  do 
good  in  fecret.  ’ 

v  Jwh,C  ,WOr„tl  a!*ofl  alwa)'s  squires,  that  talents  and 

V"itUe:  and  “  is 

that  ,ht [!ove  of  praife  becomes  the  feed  and  fprin*  of 
great  artions.  Religion  never  impofes  this  condition 
Its  recompenfes  belong  to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 

£  2  learned. 
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learned,  to  the  humble  fpirit  as  well  as  to  the  exalted! 
genius;  and  it  is  in  animating  equally  all  men,  in  ex¬ 
citing  univerfal  a&ivity,  that  it  effectually  concurs  to 
the  maintenance  of  civil  order. 

The  world,  only  judging  of  aflions  in  their  Hate  of 
maturity,  takes  not  any  account  of  efforts:  and,  as 
men  do  not  feize  the  palm  till  the  moment  when  they 
approach  the  goal,  it  is  neceffary,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  career,  that  every  one  fhould  derive  from 
his  own  force  his  courage  and  perfeverance.  Religion, 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  dwells  with  us  from 
the  moment  that  we  begin  to  think.  It  welcomes  our 
intentions  ;  flrengthensour  refolutions  ;  and  fupports 
us  even  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  At  all  times,  and 
in  all  fuuations,  we  experience  its  influence,  as  we  are 
continually  reminded  of  its  rewards. 

Fame  diflributing  only  favours,  whofe  principal  va¬ 
lue  arifes  from  companions  and  competitions,  often 
draws  on  its  favourites  the  envenomed  breath  of  han¬ 
der,  and  then  fometimes  they  doubt  about  their  real 
value.  Religion  mingles  no  Tbitterneis  with  its  reward* 
It  is  in  obfcurity  that  it  confers  content  :  and  as  it  has.' 
treafures  for  all  the  world,  what  is  granted  to  fome,- 
never  impoverifhes  others. 

Idle  world  is  often  millaken  in  its  judgment ;  becaufe: 
in  the  midft  of  fo  vaft  a  circle,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
dill inguifli  true  merit,  and  the  fplendor  which  follows- 
it,  from  the  falfe  colours  of  hypocrify.  Religion  ex¬ 
tends  its  influence  to  the  inmoii  recedes  of  the  heart  5 
and  places  there  an  obferver,  who  has  a  clofer  view  of 
men  than  their  affions  afford,  and  whom  they  cannot 
either  deceive  or  lurprife. 

in  fhort,  I  will  fay,  there  are  moments,  when  the 
opinion  of  the  world  lofes  its  force,  and  becomes  ener¬ 
vated  or  governed  by  a  fervile  fpirit;  it  fearches  to 
find  faults  in  the  oppreffed  ;  and  attributes  grand  in¬ 
tentions  to  powerful  men,  that  it  may,  without  fhame, 
abandon  one,  and  celebrate  the  other.  Ah  !  it  is  in 
luch  moments  we  return  with  delight'  to  the  precepts 
of  religion,  to  thofe  independent  principles,  which, 
while  they  iliuftrate  every  thing  deferving  of  effeemor 

-  contemn*, 

i  '  *  * 
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eorstempt,  enable  us  to  follow  the  dilates  of  our  heart?, 
and  fpeak  according  to  our  confcience  ! 

Thus,  the  opinion  of  the  world,  whofe  influence  X 
have  feen  increafe,  which  unites  fo  many  motives  to 
excite  men  to  didinguifhed  a&ions,  and  to  exalt  them 
even  to  the  great  virtues,  dill  ought  never  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  univerfal,  invariable  influence  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  with  thofe  fentiments  with  which  its  precepts 
infpire  men  of  all  ages,  of  all  conditions,  and  every 
degree  of  understanding* 

Would  it  be  flraying  from  my  fubje£t,  to  remark 
here  the  ill ufson  we  are  under,  if  we  expeft  any  impor¬ 
tant  utility  to  arife  from  thofe  marks  of  didin&ion  late¬ 
ly  introduced  into  France,  under  the  name  of  public 
rewards  for  virtue  ?  Thofe  trivial  favours  of  opinion 
can  never  be  decreed  but  to  a  few  difperfed  a6tions  ; 
and  it  might  be  apprehended,  that  if  we  rendered  fuch 
inditutions  permanent  and  general,  they  might  turn 
the  attention  of  the' people  at  large  from  the  grand  re- 
compenfe,  which  ought  to  be  the  Spring.,  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  all  that  is  great  and  virtuous.'  Experienc¬ 
ed  hunters,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  pack  is  11  il! 
purfuing  the  mod  noble  ranger  of  the  foreit,  would  not 
permit  them  to  turn,  to  run  after  a  prey  which  darted 
.out  of  a  lurking  hole  or  thicket. 

The  eliabiifhments,  on  which  I  here ‘fix  my  atten¬ 
tion,  have,  perhaps,  alfo  the  inconvenience  of  roufing 
a  fentimem  of  furpriie  at  the  appearance  of  a  good  ac¬ 
tion,  and  announcing  thus  too  didinctiy,  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  rare,  and  above  the  common  exertions  of  hu- 
maniiy  :  and  if  we  extended  dill  further  thefe  inditu-- 
iions,  they  would  only  introduce  a  fpint  of  parade* 
always  ready  to  languifh,  when  appiaufe  was  didant  : 
and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  if  fuch  a  fpirit 
ever  took  place  of  hrnple  and  modeft  integrity,  which, 
receives  from  itfelf  its  motives  and  reward..  Virtue 
and  vanity  make  a  bad  mixture  ;  men  are  then  accuf- 
tomed  only  to  aft  to  be  leen  ;  and  thefe  opportunities* 
at  prefent  not  very  numerous,  they  wilh  to  chocfe. 
"a  here  is,,  belides,.  a  clafs  of  rnen  fo  ill  treated  by  for¬ 
tune,  that  we  Should  commit  a  .great  ixiidake  in  habitu- 
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sting  them  to  conned  continually  calculations  of  prob* 
able  rewards  from  men,  with  the  pratticeof  theirduty  - 
they  would  too  often  be  deceived. 

It  is,  then — we  cannot  too  often  repeat  it _ it  is 

refpea  for  morality,  which  it  is  necelfary  to  maintain, 
by  ftrengthemng  religious  principles,  its  moft  folid 
foundation.  AH  other  extraordinary  helps  derive  their 
force  from  novelty:  and  at  the  period,  when  fociety 
would  have  the  greateft  need  of  their  fuccour,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  arrived  at  its  greateft  depravity. 

Thus  far,  at  prefent,  I  have  confidered  the  influence 
of  opinion,  only  in  general :  but  men  mamfeft  more 
in  a  private  manner,  the  idea  that  they  have  conceived 
of  each  other  :  and  this  fentiment,  which  takes  then 
the  Ample  name  of  efteem,  is  conne&ed  with  a  deter¬ 
minate  knowledge  of  the  moral  chara&er  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  have  an  habitual  correfpondence.  Efteem, 
under  this  view,  has  not  the  fplendor  of  reputation  ; 
but,  as  every. one  can  pretend  to  itin  the  circle  where 
bis  birth  and  occupations  have  placed  him,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  grand 
motives  which  excite  us  to  the  obfervance  of  morality. 
However,  if  we  fuppoled  that  this  efteem  was  entirely 
feparated  from  religious  fentiments,  it  wguld  be  like 
many  other  advantages,  which  every  one  would  efti- 
mate  by  his  own  fancy  ;  for  whatever  comes  folely 
from  men,  can  only  have  a  price  relative  to  our  con** 
nexion  with  them.  Thus  the  efteem  of  one,  or  of  fev- 
era!  perfons  would  not  indemnify  for  fuch  a  facnfice  % 
and  often  alfo  this  fentiment,  on  their  part,  would  ap* 
pear  inferior  to  feme  other  obje&s  of  ambition .  In  a 
word,  from  the  mordent  every  preference,  every  valu*. 
anon  was  brought  to  a  ilandard,  each  would  infenfibjy 
have  his  own  book  of  rates ;  and  the  juftnefs  of  them 
would  depend  on  the  degree  of  judgment  and  forefjgbt 
of  every  individual.  But  how  can  we  imagine,  that 
perfeflion  in  morality  would  ever  be  fecure,  when'  it  r 
depended  on  wavering  and  arbitrary  comparifons,  whofe 
foundation  would  be  continually  changed  by  the  vari» 
ous  circumftances  and  fituations  of  life  P  The  motives 
which  religion  prefcats,  are  abfojutely  different.  It 
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is  not  by  confufed  contrails,  that  it  direfls  men  ;  it  is  a- 
predominant  interefl  to  which  they  are  recalled.  It  is 
round  a  beacon,  of  which  the  brilliant  flames  are  feen 
on  all'  fides,  that  they  are  afTembled.  In  fhort,  the 
rules  which  it  prefcribes,  are  not  uncertain,  and  the- 
advantages  which  it  promifes,  do  not  admit  of  an  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Let  us  further  obferve  here,  that  felfifhnefs,  after 
having  compared  the  enjoyment  of  efleem  with  pleaf- 
ures  of  a  different  kind*  would  not  fair  to  reckon  the 
chances  which  afford  a  hope  of  impofing  on  men  :  aud¬ 
io  the  midfl  of  thefe  perplexed  calculations,  the  paffion 
of  the  moment  would  be  altnofl  always  victorious.  Be- 
hdes,  we  might  aflc,  what  is  the  efleem  of  others,  to 
that  numerous  clafs,  which  mtfery  makes  folitary? 
And  what  is  it  but  a  fentiment,  of  which  the  effeCt  is 
never  obvious,  to  thofe  whole  views  are  limited  to  the 
preient  day,  or  the  next,  becaufe  they  only  live  by  in- 
ilantaneous  refources  p  All  the  advantages  annexed  to- 
reputation  are  promiffory  notes,  of  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  able  to  wait  the  diflant  expiration.  Reflexion 
and  knowledge  only  acquaint  us  with  their  value  ;  and 
she  ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  a  nation  would 
render  them  unequal  to  this  kind  of  combination. 

If,  then,  after  having  taken  a  view  of  the  lowefl,  X 
obferve  thofe  who  compofe  the  fuperior  clafs,  I  will 
'enture  a  retbxzon  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  that  in  a 
country,  where  we  have  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  mofl 
fpiendid  marKs  of  diftinChon,  and  where  fame  has  pow* 
er  to  raife  heroes,  great  minifters,  and  men  of  genius 
in  every  profefTion,  we  do  not  find  that  the  duties  of 
private  life  are  bell  known  and  the  moil  refpe&edo 
Men,  uniting  to  celebrate  with  ardour  great  talents  and 
aCtions,  confider  with  more  indifference  the  morals  and 
manners  of  individuals.  They  make  an  ideal  beauty-, 
compofed  of  every  thing  which  contributes  to  the  ce« 
Jebrity  of  their  country  and  the  honour  of  their  nation. 
But  by  accufloming  themfelves  to  refer  every  thing  to 
thefe  intereffs,.  they  become  extremely  negligent  with 
refpeft  to  common  virtues,  and  fometimes  they  even 
.  ecide,  that  the  rare  qualities  of  the  mind  may  abfo** 
lutely  difpenfe  with  them,  Befides,  if  fame  can  ferve 
-  -  .  to 
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to  reward  the  mod  afftduous  labour  and  painful  felf- 
denial,  it  is  far  from  being  neoeflary,  that  moderate 
fentiments  of  efteem  fhould  indemnify  thofe  who  ob¬ 
tain  them,  for  the  lacrifice  of  their  palhons.  It  does 
not  follow  that  this  fentiment  fhould  give  them  flrength 
lo  refift  the  multiplied  feduHions,  that  the  hopes  of' 
ambition  and  the  chances  of  fortune  prefent  to  our 
view  :  and  this  confideration  acquires  more  force  in  a 
kingdom,  where,  among  the  d’ftin&ions  of  which  the 
favour  of  the  prince  is  the  origin,  there  are  home  which 
attraft  fo  much  homage,  that  they  refemble  fame  itfelf. 
In  fhort,  and  what  1  am  going  to  fay  comprehends, 
in  a  general  manner,  the  various  queflions  which  I  have 
juft  treated  :  the  efteem  of  men,  even  when  this  fenti¬ 
ment  feems  the  moft  foreign  to  religion,  receives,  nev- 
erthelefs,  from  thence  its  principal  ftrength,  and  even 
origin.  It  is  a  refle&ion  of  great  importance,  and  of 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  demon-ftrate  the  truth. 

We  ought,  at  firft,  to  afk  what  is  the  original  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fociety,  which  gives  weight  to  the  various  • 
expreflions  of  the  fentiment  of  efteem.  We  fhall 
had,  undoubtedly,  that  is  a  diftinfl  idea  of  the  duties 

of  men,  a  notion  of  good  morals,  as  general  as  firm. - 

Now,  the  duties  of  life  cannot  be  fulfilled,  without  the 
afliftance  of  religion  ;  fmee  the  connexion  of  private 
and  public  intereft,  the  only  foundation  of  the  virtues 
of  our  framing,  is,  as  we  have  demonftrjrted,  an  im- 
perfeft  fy  ftem,  and  fufceptible  of  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
ceptions,  or  arbitrary  interpretations.  It  is  neceffary, 
then,  that  our  facial  obligations  fhould  be  fixed  in  an 
authentic  manner,  if  we  wifh  that  our  judgment,  and 
the  fentiments  we  adopt*  fhould  be  a  real  indication  of 
the  relation  the  conduft  of  men  has  with  moral  per¬ 
fection,  But,  if  this  perfection  were  only  determin¬ 
ed  by  human  conventions — -if  it  were  defpoiled  of  the 
majefty  which  religion  invefts  it  with — reputation,  and 
fentiments  of  efteem,  which  are  the  pledge  and  ftamp 
of  good  morals,  would  infenfible  lofe  their  value.  W e 
fhould  then  recoiled  that  coin,  which  fome  vainly* 
wifhed  to  preferve  the  current  value  of  in  commerce,* 
after  having  materially  altered  either  the  weight  or 
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the  ftandard  :  and  in  effeft,  to  follow  the  fimile  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer,  how  could  we  alter  the  effence  of  morali¬ 
ty  more,  and  leffen  the  refpefl  which  is  due  to  it,  than 
„by  feparating  it  from  the  fublime  motives  which  reii« 
gion  prefents,  to  unite  it  only  to  political  confidera- 
tions  ? 

One  obje&ion  I  ought  to  obviate.  It  may  be  faid? 
perhaps,  that  the  influence  of  honour  in  the  army, 
feems  to  be  a  proof,  that  reputation,  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  impulfe,  would  have  fufficient  influence, 
to  direft  the  mind  to  the  end  which  wepropofe  to  our- 
felves.  This  obje&ion  does  not  appear  to  me  decifive* 
Honour  in  armies  preferves  a  great  afcendeney  ;  becaufe, 
among  men  thus  affembled,  it  is  impoffible  to  efcape 
fhame,  and  the  punifhment  incurred  by  cowardice, — • 
It  is  in  war  that  the  power  of  authority,  and  that  of 
fame,  unite  all  their  forces  ;  becaufe  they  exercife  their 
influence  on  men  engaged  in  one  aftion,  a&uated  by 
fthe  fame  fpirit,  by  that  finguiar  fubordination,  termed 
difcipline.  Thus,  when  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  army  participated  more  of  the 
air  of  the  city,  and  was  not  yet  familiarized  to  the 
military  yoke,  it  was  then  only  through  the  fan&ion 
of  an  oath,  fupported  by  religious  fentiments,  that  the 
general  contrived  to  prevent  the  inconftancy  and  de- 
£e£Hori  of  thofe  who  followed  him  to  the  camp, — 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  at  prefent,  the  power  of 
honour  in  armies— whatever  at  prefent  may  be  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  a&ors,  fpe&a- 
tors,  and  judges,  are  on  the  fame  ftage,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  elfe  to  do  but  to  praftife,  remark,  and  praife  a 
particular  virtue — we  inould  not  be  able  to  draw  any 
dedu&ion  from  it,  applicable  to  the  focial  relations, 
whofe  extent  is  immenfe,  and  towhofe  diverfity  there 
is  no  bound.  Befides,  military  honour  is  very  far 
from  being  foreign  to  the  general  principles  of  morali¬ 
ty,  and  confequentiy  to  religious  opinions,  the  molt 
fplid  fupport  of  thofe  principles  ;  for  fentiments 
which  contain,  in  fome  manner,  the  idea  of  a  noble 
facrilice,  would  lofe  a  confiderable  part  of  their  force, 
if  the  great  bahs  of  our  duty  were  ever  fhaken. 

A 
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A  perfect  model  is  neceftary  to  fix  the  admiration 
of  men  :  and  it  is  only  by  an  intercourfe  more  or  lefs 
conflant  with  that  firft  model  that  feveral  opinions, 
which  feem  in  appearance,  to  arife  merely  from  con- 
lenience,  have  confiftency.  ' 

1  However,  there  has  refulted  from  our  warlike  cuf» 
tfoms,  an  opinion  purely  focia),-  which  is  very  power¬ 
ful  :  it  is  that  of  the  point  of  honour,  when  we  con¬ 
fident  in  its  fingular  and  fimple  acceptation,  when  a 
man  is  ready  to  facrifice  his  life  to  guard  himfeif  from 
the  flightefi  humiliation.  This  opinion,  it  is  true,  only* 
dilates  its  rules  upon  equals :  and  the  exercife  of  its 
authority  extends  to  an  inconfiderable  part  of  a  nation, 
which,  wholly  given  up  to  worldly  concerns,  are  occu¬ 
pied  entirely  with  comparifons  and  diftin&ions  :  it  is 
one  of  the  ancient  appendages  of  military  honour,  and 
in  uniting  all  its  force  towards  a  Tingle  idea,  it  is  be- 
•cornea  fimple  principle,  which  has  been  blindly  Iran  re¬ 
mitted  and  as  blindly  refpefled. 

It  is  by  the  e-ffeft  of  a  fimilar  habit,  that  favages 
affix  all  their  glory  to  a  contempt  of  bodily  pain,  and 
to  demonftrations  of  gaiety,  in  the  midft  of  the  moil 
cruel  torments.  Can  we  doubt,  that  their  fupernatural 
exultation  would  not*be  weakened,  at  the  very  inflant 
they/  were  acquainted  with  our  m oft  common  ideas  of 
virtue  ?  iikewife  our  idea  of  honour,  which,  in  its  ex¬ 
aggerated  fiate,  refemhles  their  death  fongs,  would  not 
refill  metaphyfical  arguments,  if  ever  metaphyfics  be¬ 
came  our  foie  guide  in  morality  :  for  after  having  an¬ 
alyzed  the  motives  of  our  moft  important  obligations, 
we  ffiould  analyze  alfo  our  fine-fpun  fentiment,  which 
makes  us  regardlefs  of  danger.  Yes,  if  refpedl  for  re¬ 
ligion  were  abfolutely  deflroyed — if  this  fimple  opin¬ 
ion,  which  carries  with  it  fo  many  obligations,  and 
ferves  to  defend  fo  many  duties,  had  no  other  fupport 
- — the  idea  of  honour  would  foon  be  weakened  ;  and 
our  perianal  intereft,  infenfibly  difengaged  from  all  the 
ties  of  the  imagination,  w'ould  take  a  character  fo  rude, 
and  fo  determined,  that  our  habitual  irnpreifions,  and 
our  relation  with  others,  would  be  abfolutely  changed. 

Permit  me  then  to  make  another  reflexion — it  will 

be 
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Le  always  eafy  to  fubjeft  men  to  a  governing  opinion, 
when  they  themfelves,  and  thole  who  govern  them* 
unite  all  their  efforts  to  attain  the  fame  end.  But,  if 
this  governing  opinion  be  not,  like  religion,  the  genera! 
principle  of  our*condu£l — if  it  cannot  give  us  laws  in 
the  different  fituations  cf  life ——it  would  ferve  only  to 
throw  us  out  of  an  equilibrium,  or,  at  feall,  its  utility 
would  be  partial  and  momentary;  Neverthelefs,  if 
with  a  defign  of  remedying  this  inconvenience,  we 
fearched  to  multiply  thefe  opinions,  they  would  weaken 
each  other ;  for  every  time  we  wifli  flrongly  to  reflra in 
tne  imagination,  it  is  neceiTary,  that  a  fingle  idea,  a  fin- 
gle  authority,  a  fingle  objeft  of  intereff,  fhould  engage 
Coe  attention  cf  men.  Perfe&ion,  in  this  refpeh.  is 
the  cnoice  of  a  fingle  principle,  whole  confequence  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  and  fuch  is  the  particular  merit  of  relig¬ 
ious  opinions.  '  6 


We  can  then,  in  the  name  of  reafon,  of  policy,  and 
phuofophy,  demand  lome  refpeft  for  them.  And  I 

/U^UJ°'repean’  ^nCe  n  ls  timc  for  me  t0  refunie  my 
iubjea,  that  efteem  or  contempt,  honour  or  fbame,  are 

fnfh!r  fr°m  fe‘n?  ab  e  to'  f"PP]y  the  ?]ace  of  the  aftivc 
influence  of  religion,  that  its  fentiments  confirm  the 

re^TY/f  1?  W°l  !t’  *"A>  nmOI'e  °r  ld$’  obvi°nfly  dt- 
rett  u.  It  follows,  that  welhould  foon  reafon  ihrewd- 

on  the  value  which  we  ought  to  fet  on  the  efleem 

of  the  world,  if  the  expreffion  of  its  approbation  were* 

nol.vnffed’,l!n  •CUr  contemplation,  to  fomething  more 
.  ob.^  than  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  if  an  awful 

efpea  tor  virtue  were  not  imbibed  by  means  of  a  re. 

Lgtous  education.  We  fhould  foon  experience  that 

wofld  :il,S  n  °Ui  V'ery  thl°8  fhe  ca!cnla„onS  of 
n  .  K  AI  u0™>  tbe*e  ia,ne  calculations  would  deftrov 
:  and  moral, ty  having  at  once  loft  its  grand  {«  Z7 
we  iltould  try  in  vatn  to  prop  it  by  a  fcaffold  c/hl’ 
and  the  vam  efforts  of  in  opinion  wilhon a J  T’ 
Hypocr.fy  and  dtflimulation  would  become  immedl' 
ate  >  f  neceffary  ictence,  a  legitimate  defc-nm  ,„r  , 
would  weary  the  attention  of  every  nfpe£br  m  d  /f 

timomes jofeficem  m^rm- ^  ‘nipector .  and  tef- 
agement  annf«4  \  r  g  -a  ^  3n  lnSemous  encour- 
S  W  granted  to  ^  Orifices  of  feifilhnefs— the 

♦Jpplaufe^ 
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applaufe,  decreed  to  a  generous  mode  of  conduct, wouM 
be  infenfibly  diferedited  by  thofe  who  gave,  and  by 
thofe  who  received  them  ;  and  would  end,  perhaps,  in 
becoming  a  fecret  object  of  derifion,  as  mere  play  from 
one  to  another. 

Every  thing  is  replaced  and  firmly  eflabiifhed  by 
religion*  It  furrounds,  I  may  fay.  the  whole  fyftem 
of  morality,  refeinblirig  that  univerial  and  myfierious 
force  of  phyfical  nature,  which  retains  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  and  fubjetls  them  to  a  regular  revolution  ; 
and  which,  in  the  midfi  of  the  general  order  it  main¬ 
tains,  efcapes  the  obfervation  of  men,  and  appears  to 
their  feeble  fight  unconfcious  of  its  own  work. 


C  HAPTER  III. 


An  Objection  drazvn  from  our  natural  difpo- 
v  fitions  to  Goodnefs . 


MEN,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  a  fecret  tendency  towards 
every  thing  juft,  good,  and  virtuous !  and  from  this 
happy  inclination,  the  t&fk  of  the  rooralift  is  confined 
to  prevent  the  alteration  of  our  original  conflitution  : 
an  eafy  tafk,  add  they,  and  which  may  be  fulfilled 
without  any  extraordinary  effort,  and  without  having 
recourie  to  religion. 

We-ougat,  at  firft,  to  obferve,  that  the  exillence  of 

this  excellent  innate  goodnefs  has  been  a  longtime  a 

fubjeft  of  debate;  as  every  affertion  always  will  be,  of 
which  we  cannot  demonflrate  the  truth,  either  by  ar¬ 
gument  or  experience.  We  fhali  never  be  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  diftinflly  the  natural  difpofitions  or  men,^  fince, 
to  our  view,  they  are  never  feparated  from  the  im¬ 
provement.  or  the  modification,  which  they  owe  to 
r  **  education 
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education  and  habit.  One  or  two  examples  they  pro¬ 
duce  of  children,  arrived  at  maturity,  found  in  a  fore 0. 
But  we  are  ignorant  at  what  precife  age  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  what  might  have  been 
their  difpofirions,  if,  brought  back  to  fociety,  they  had 
not  been  guided  by  inftrufiion,  or  retrained  by  fear 
and  iubordination.  It  is  not  very  probable,  that  maw 
derived  from  his  original  nature  all  the  difpofitions 
which  lead  to  goodnefs  :  fuch  a  thought  agrees  not 
with  his  pride  or  dignity  ;  fince  the  intelleflual  facul¬ 
ties,  with  which  he  is  endowed,  the  power  he  has  of 
gradually  tending  to  perfection,  announce  to  him,  that 
lie  ought  to  fulfil  his  career  with  the  affillance  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  that,  vety  different  from  thofe  beings  govern¬ 
ed  by  an  invariable  inftinft,  he  (houid  elevate  himfelf 
as  much  above  them,  by  cultivating  the  abilities*  en- 
trulled  to  him,  as  by  the  grandeur  of  the  deiHny  to. 
which  he  is  permitted  to  afpire. 

Reafon,  however,  our  faithful  guide,  would  be  in- 
fufficient  to  attach  us  to  femirnents  of  order,  juflice, 
and  beneficence,  were  it  not  feconded  by  a  nature 
proper  to  receive  the  imprdTiOn  of  every  noble  fenti- 
ment.  Beit  fuch  reflexions,  far  from  favouring  any 
fyfiem  of  independence  or  impiety,  receive  from  relig¬ 
ious  opinions  their  principal  force.  What  is,  in  e fi¬ 
fe  ft,  in  this  refpefl  the  courfe  of  our  thoughts  ?  Wg 
attribute,  at  firff,  to  a  Supreme  and  Univerfal  Being, 
all  the  perfections  which  feem  to  conflitute  his  effencc  ; 
and  from  this  principle  we  are  led  to  prefume,  that  we, 
his  intelligent  creatures,  and  his  mod  noble  work,  par¬ 
ticipate,  in  fome  manner,  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of 
which  we  are  an  emanation.  But  if  we  could  ever  be 
perfuaded,  that  our  confidence  in  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
£  deceitful  illufion,  we  fhould  not  have  any  reafon  t© 
believe,  that  the  mere  child  of  nature,  blind  and  with¬ 
out  a  guide,  would  be  difpofed  to  good,  rather  than 
evil.  We  mull  derive  our  opinion  of  innate  goodnefs 
from  a  focret  fentiment,  and  from  a  perfeft  conviction 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  power  which  keeps  every  thin** 
an  order,  the  monel  of  all  perfection.  But,  as  we  ob¬ 
tain  equally  from  this  power^  the  faculties  which  ren- 
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dei  us  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  of  improving 
}  experience,  of  extending  our  views  into  futurity, 
and  elevating  our  thoughts  to  GotL^e  fhoiild  not 
know  how  to  diftinguifii  thefe  lafl  expedients  of  abili¬ 
ty  and  virtue  from  thole  which  belong  to  our  firfl  in- 
Hinfl  ;  and  we  have  no  interefi  in  doing  it. 

That,  which  we  perceive  mod  clearly,  is,  that  there 
3n  a  correfpondence,  a  harmony  between  all  the  parts 
o  our  moral  nature  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  deny 
the  ex  1  lie  nee  of  our  natural  inclination  towards  good- 
3jeis,  nor  confider  this  inclination  as  a  difpofition  which 
<ias  not  need  of  any  religious  lentimenl  to  acquire 
Trengtn,  and  become  a  rational  conductor  through  the 
rough  road  of  life,  1  he  production  of  falutary  fruit3 
requires,  before  all  things,  a  favourable  foil.  But  this  , 
advantage  would  be  ufelefs  without  feed  and  the  labour 
of  the  hufbandman,  and  the  fertilizing  warmth  of  the 
iun.  I  he  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit,  that  a 
great  number  of  caufes  fhould  concur  continually  to 
renovate  the  produfclions  of  the  earth;  and  the  fame 
intention,  the  fame  plan,  feems.tQ  have  determined 
ihe  principle  and  the  developement  of  all  the  gifts 
of  the  mind.  It  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  attach  in¬ 
telligent  beings  to  the  love  or  virtue,  and  refpeff  for 
morality,  that  not  only  happy  natural  difpofitions,  but 
itill  more,  a  judicious  education,  good  laws,  and  above 
ail,  a  continual  intercourfe  with  the  Supreme  Being 
^from  which  alone  can  ariie  firm  refolutions,  and  every 
ardent  thought)  fhould  concur  :  but  men,  ambitious 
of  fubmitting  a  great  . number  of  relations  to  their  weak 
comprehenfion,  would  wifh  to  confine  them  to  a  few 
caufes.  VV e  (hall  difeover,  eyery  moment,  the  truth 
of  this  obiervation.  A&uated  by  a  fimilar  motive, 
many  wifh  to  attribute  every  thing  to  education  ;  while  . 
others  pretend,  that  our  natural  difpofitions  are  the 
oniy  fource  o>  our  ahbons  and  intentions,  of  our  vices 
and  virtues.  Perhaps,  in  orci,  there  is,  in  the  univerfe, 
but  one  expedient  and  iprtngy  one  prolific  idea,  the 
root  of  every  other  ;  yet,-  as  it  1$  at  the  origin  of  this 
iaea,  and  no?  in  its  innumerable  developemerts,  that  its 
Utihy  can  be.jperceiyedj  the  firfi  grand  Dilpoier  ofna« 
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iure  only  ought  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  fecret  :  and 
we,  who  fee,  of  the  immenfe  mechaniftn  of  the  world, 
but  a  few  wheels,  become  almoft  ridiculous,  when  we 
make  choice  (ometimes  of  one,  and  fometimes  of  anoth¬ 
er,  to  refer  to  it  exclufiveJy,  the  caufe  of  motion,  and 
the  Pimpled  properties  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  or  moral  world,  . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

-  — — ■  ■  ■■  /  ...  -  .  I  

An  Objection  drawn  from  the  good  conduct  of 
many,  irreligous  Men . 


YOU  may  think,  perhaps,  after  having  read  the 
preceding-chapter,  that  I  have  taken  little  room 
to  treat  a  quedion,  on  which  fo  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  :  but  if  it  be  allowed,  that  I  have  made  fome  ap¬ 
proaches  to  truth,  I  (hall  not  need  any  excufe.  The 
refearches  after  truth  referable  thofe  circles  which  we 
trace  {ometimes  one  round  another;  the  furthefl  from 
the  center  has  neceffarily  the  greated  extent. 

I  will  then  endeavour,  with  the  fame  brevity,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  objection,. which  is  to  make  the  fubjetl  of 
this  chapter. 

Society,  fome  fay,  is  at  prefent  full  of  perfons,. 
who,  to  borrow  ihe  expreffion  of  the  times,  are  abfo- 
luteiy  difengaged  from  every  kind  of  prejudice — who 
Believe  not  even  the  exigence  of  a  Supreme  Being  ; 
and  yet,  their  conduct  appears  as  regular  as  that  of  the 
mod  religious  men, 

Before  replying  to  this  obje&ion,  I  ought  to  make 
an  important  obfervaf  ion.  The  detractors  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  fpirit  habitually  confound,  in  their  difcourfe, 
dovotiQQ  and  piety.  They  attribute,  betides ,  to  de¬ 
votion  an  exaggerated  fenfe,  which  its  natural  defimfe 
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tion  will  not  bear  ;  and  derive  from  this  mifconcep« 
tion  a  great  advantage.  Piety,  Ample  in  it's  fenti— . 
ments  and  deportment,  commonly  efcapes  the  heedlefs  s 
glance  of  a  man  of  the  world  i  and  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  fpeak  of  it,  would  have  feme  difficulty  to 
delineate  it  well,  Devotion,  on  the  contrary,  fuch 
as  we  are  accufiomed  to  reprefent,  feems  to  attach  . 
1'ome  value  to  appearances.  It  difplays  itfelf  :  i£ 
makes  a  parade  ot  the  auflerity  of  its  principles  ;  and 
often,  foured  by  the  facrifices,  or  the  conftraiot,  which 
rt  has  impofed  on  itfelf  as  a  law,  it  contrafls  a  rough 
and  inflexible  fphit,  which  baniflies  fentiment,  amia¬ 
ble  and  indulgent.  In  fljort,  devotion  is  fometimes 
mixed  with  hypocrify  ;  and  then  it  is  only  a  defpica-  . 
ble  afiemblage  of  the  molt  contemptible  vices.  It  is 
eaiy  to  judge,  from  thefe  two  pictures,  that  judicious 
piety,  rational  and  indulgent,  forms  the  true  character- 
iflic  of  a  religious  fpirit,  confldered  in  its  purity.  It 
is  then  with  morality,  infpired  by  a  like  fpirit,  tha-t  it 
is  neceflary  to  compare  thofe  men,  who  are  guided 
only  by  the  principles  they  frame  to  themlelves  :  and 
I  believe,  that  one  of  thefe  two  fyftems  of  morality  is 
far  fuperior  to  the  other.  But  we  run  a  rifk  of  de¬ 
ceiving  ourfelves  in  our  obfervations,  when  we  do 
not  extend  them  beyond  the  narrow  circle,  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of focizty ,  Men,  in  the  cir- 
cumfcribed  relations  which  arile  from  the  cummuni- 
cations  of  idlenefs  and  diffipadon,  require  of  each- 
other,  only  qualities  applicable  to  this  kind  of  rela¬ 
tions.  Their  code  of  laws  is  very  fhort.  Integrity 
ia  the  commerce  of  life,  conftancy  in  friendship,  or, 
at  leaft,  politenefs  in  their  intercourfe,  a  kind  of  ele¬ 
vation  in  their  difcourfe  and  manner — -in  Ihort,  probi¬ 
ty.  is  the  grand  outline  :  and  this  is  all  that  is  requir¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  difplay  ourfelves  to  the  bell  advantage, 
in  the  midfl  of  the  aftive  fcenes  which  furround  us, 
where  we  lometimes,  form  a  confederacy  proper  to 
ferve  as  a  fupport  of  the  great  virtues.  But  what 
they  wilh  for,  before  every  thing,  is,  a  grant  of  in¬ 
dulgence  in  favour  of  vices,  which  do  not  difturb  the 
®rder  or  the  peace  of  their  pleafures  ;  and  which 
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oaly  render  parents,  hufbands,  and  creditors,  vaffalsj 
and  the  commonalty  unhappy*  Far  diftant,  indeed,  . 
from  a  like  tolerance,  are  thofe  colle&ive  obligations 
which  morality  didates — obligations  of  which  I  made 
a  concife  {ketch,  when  X  compared  them  with  thofe 
which  are  impofed  by  civil  laws.  It  is  then  only, 
after  having  ourfeives  retraced  the  entire  lyflem  of 
our  duties — it  is  only  after  having  compared  them 
with  the  conventions  foftened  by  fafhioqable  fociety, 
that  we  are  in  a  Rate  to  judge,  if  the  condud  of  per- 
fons,  difengaged  from  every  religious  tie,  ought  to  » 
be  given  as  an  example,  and  if  their  morality  can  fuf« 
fice  for  all  the  circumftances  of  life’;  . 

Butin  admitting,  for  a  moment,  this  fuppofition, 
we  fliould  not  have  a  right  to  draw  any  dedudion 
contrary  to  the  truths  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftablifli  ;  for  all  thofe  who  free  themfelves  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  from  the  yoke  of  religion,  have  been  at  leaf! 
prepared  by  it  to  refpedive  virtue.  Principles,  in¬ 
culcated  early  in  life,  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
human  heart,  a  long  time  even  after  our  underflandtng 
has  rejeded  the  reasoning  which  ferved  as  the  bafis  of 
thofe  principles.-  The  foul,  formed,  when  the  reaforn 
begins  to  dawn,  to  the  love  of  order,  and  fuftained  in 
this  difpofftion  by  the  force  of  habit,  never  entirely 
lofes  this  principle.  So  that,  whatever  be  the  opin-  . 
ions  adopted  when  the  judgment  is  formed,  it  is  {low¬ 
ly,  and  by  degrees,  that  thefe  opinions  a 8:  on  the 
chara&er  and  dired  the  condud.  Befides,  jwhile  re- 
ligion  maintains  among  the  greater  number  of  men,  a 
profound  refped  for  morality— thofe,  who  re- 
jefHhefe  fentiments,  know,  neverthelefs,  that  probi** 
ty  leads  to  efteem,  and  to  the  various  advantages 
which  depend  on  it.  Of  courfe,  a  virtuous  atheid 
merely  makes  us  recoiled,  that  he  lives  where  virtue 
is  refpeded  :  and  it  is  not  the  inefficacy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  indired  influence  of  religious  opinions^ 
which  his  condud  demonffrates  to  me.  I  think  1  fees 
in  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanifm,  a  fmall  part  broken 
off  from  the  chain,  and  which  maintains  its  place,  by 
the  force  dill  lubiifling  of  general  equilibrium. 
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W  hat  l  would  you  have  need  of  religion  to  be  ai*. 
Hoitettman?  Here  is  an  interrogative,  with  which, 
*ney  hope  to  embarrafs  thofe  who  wi{h  to  preferve  to 
morality  its  belt  fuppsrt  ;  and  the  dread,  that  foms- 
have,  of  not  giving  an  honourable  idea  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  induces  them  to  reply  with  quicknefs,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  they  fhouldnot  need  the  check  of  religion,  and. 
that  the  diftates  of  their  heart  would  always  be  fuf- 
cient  to  direft  them.  This  anfwer  is  undoubtedly 
very  refpe&able.  But  for  my  part,  I  avow,  I  (hould 
merely  fay,  that  virtue  has  fo  many  charms,  when  it 
has  been  a  long  (time  pra&ifed,  that  a  truly  fenfible 
man  would  continue  to  bejull,  even  when  every  relig^ 
ious  fentiment  was  annihilated  ;  but  that  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  whether,  with  a  political  education,  his  princi~ 
pies  might  have  been  the  fame  :  and  1  (hould  add 
further,  that  no  one  perhaps,  could  be  certain,  that  he 
would  have  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill  a  revolution  of 
ideas  fimilar  to  thofe  that  we  have  juft  fuppofed,  were 
he  to  fall  at  the  fame  time  into  a  ftate  of  mifery  and 
deje6fion,  which  would  make  him  revolt  at  the  enioy- 
anents  and  the  triumphs  of  others*  .  It  is  always  in  3 
like  lituation,  that  it  is  neceftary  to  place  ourfelves^ 
to  judge  properly  of  certain  queftions  ;  for  all  thofe* 
who  enjoy  the  favours  of  fortune,  have,  in  confer 
quence  of  this  fortunate  condition,  fewer  objefls  of  en¬ 
vy,  and  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  temptations  :  and  in  the 
midll  of  the  different  comforts,  which  peaceably  fur- 
round  them,  it  is  not  the  principles  of  others,  of  • 
which  they  know  the  want. 

As  for  philofophical  writers,  if  it  were  among  them* 
ithat  we  are  to  fearch  for  the  principal  defenders  of  the 
new  opinions— and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  their  moral 
conduff  were  cited  as  an  example— we  {hould  have  to 
obferve,  that,  a  retired  life,  love  of  fludy,  and  a  Cen¬ 
dant  habit  of  reflexion,  ought  to  fpread  a  kind  of 
calm  over  their  lentiments.  Befidcs,  delivered  up  to 
abftratlion,  or  pre-occupied  by  general  ideas,  they 
know  not  all  the  paflions,  and  they  are  feldom  per- 
ionaliy  engaged  in  thofe  ardent  purfuits  which  flimu- 
due  locicty,  .  They  cannot  then  determine*  with  cer« 
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teirity,  what  would  have  been  the  degree  of  their 
refilling  force,  if,  without  any  other  defenfive  arms, 
than  their  principles,  and  no  guide  but  convenience, 
they  had  to  combat- againft  the  allurements  of  fortune 
and  ambition,  which  prelent  themfelves  in  every  Hep 
of  our  worldly  career.  They  have,  alfo,  like  all  the 
inventors  and  the  propagators  of  a  new  fyftem,  vani¬ 
ty,  which  engages  them  to  multiply  the  number  of 
their  difciples  ;  and  how,  in  fa£l,  could  they  be  able 
to  flatter  themfelves  with  any  fuccefs,  if,  in  attacking 
the  molt  refpe&able  opinions,  they  had  not  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  their  do&rines  were  not  in  oppolition 
to  morality  ?  Befides,  it  is  very  necelTatry,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lilently  fapped  the  foundation  of  our  dwelling, 
that  they  fupport  for  fome  time  the  edifice,  were  it 
on!y  while  they  have  with  us  a  common  habitation— 
were  it  only  during  the  interval  when  we  fhould  be 
able  to  judge  in  ther  prefence,  of  the  utility  of  their 
snftruftions,  In  fhort,  very  often,  perhaps,  the  dupes 
of  their  own  heart,  they  have  been  induced  to  beiieve, 
that,  becaufe  they  were  at  the  fame  time  irreligious 
by  fyftem,  and  juft  by  chara£ler  and  habit,  religion  and 
virtue  have  not  a  neceftary  union  ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  in  the  grand  interefts  of  life,  the  iligVeH  doubfc 
has  fome  inlluence  on  our  aflions,  wouUlit  dp  poflible, 
that  at  the  time  when  they  wo  feek  to  ihake  reiig- 
jous  opinions,  even  when  they  re  ridiculed  in  con- 
verfation,  they  would  ftill  endeavour  to  preferve  a  fe- 
cret  connexion  with  them,  by  the  propriety  or  their 
condufl  p  It  is  thus,  that,  in  the  aiipiues  of  princes, 
or  in  the  quarrels  of  minifters,  the  members-  of  the 
fame  family  have  fometimes  the  art  of  dividing  them- 
felv^es,  in  order,  at  all  events,  that  one  of  their  friends 
shall  be  in  each  party. 

Thefe  different  reflexions  ought  neceffarily  to  be 
taken  into  conlideration,  before  we  give  ourfelves  up 
to  the  inferences  that  they  would  vvifh  to  draw  from 
the  manners  of  irreligious  men.  But,  to  difcredit 
their  arguments,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  auy  application  of  them  to  the  moft  numer¬ 
ous  clais  of  men.  Honefi  atheifts  have  never  exifted 

among 
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among  the  commonalty  :  religion  comprehends  ail  their1 
knowledge  in  morality  :  and  if  once  they  were  to  lofe* 
this  guide,  their  conduft  would  be  abfolutely  depend- - 
®nt  on  chance  and  circumllances. 

It  is  ft i II  effential  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the* 
motives  to  \vhich  we  can  attribute  the  relaxation  of  * 
moral  principles,  there  ex  ills  a  great  difference  between 
the  vanous- characters  , which  attend  vicious  aftions. 

depraved  man,  though  religious,  does  wrong  by  acci-- 
dem;  through  weaknefs,  and  according  to  thefficceffive - 
transports  of  h:s  paffums,  But  the  wicked  atheiff  has ' 
not  a  fixed  time  ;  opportunities  do  not  furprife  him  : 
te  Searches  for  them,  or  waits  for  them  with  impa¬ 
tience.  lie  yields  not  through  the  contagion  of  imi¬ 
tation  :  but  he  takes  pleafure  in  fetting  an  example. 

He  is  not  a  corrupt  fruit  i  he  is  himfelf  the  tree  op 
evd.  / 

Another  ohjeftion  is  raifed,  but  of  a  very  different  ’ 
Hnd.  Tney  point  out  the  contraff,:  frequently  per-  ' 
ceived,  between  the  conduft  and  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  the  greater  part-ef  men  ;  an  opposition  from  * 
wmch  they  would  wiffi  to  conclude,  that  thefe  fenti- 
ments  are  not  a  certain  fafeguard  ;  and  they  add,  to 
support  their  argument,  that  in  examining  the  belief  of  1 
all  thofe,  whofe  licentious  life  is  terminated  by  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  we  perceive  that  the  greater  number  * 

is  compofed  of  people  blindly  fubjecl  to  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  r 

Undoubtedly,  thefe  opinions  form  not,  at  all  times,' 
a  complete  refinance  to  the  different  Harts  of  our  paf- 
fions — but  it  fuffices,  that  they  may  be  the  moH  effica¬ 
cious.  1  here  have  been,  and  there  ever, will  be,  vic¬ 
ious  men  in  the  bofom  of  fociety,  even  where  religion 
has  the  greatefl  influence;  for  it  afts  not  on  us  like  a 
mechanical  force,  by  weights,  levers,  and  fprings,  of 
which  we  can  calculate  exaftly  the  power.  It  is  not 
an  arbitrary  modification  of  our  nature;  but  we  ar© 
enlightened,  guided,  and  animated,  according  to  our 
dilpofitions  and  fenfibiiity,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  our  own  efforts  in  the  numerous  conflifts  which  we 
aave  to  fuftain,  It  would  be  then  an  evident  piece- 
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f  of  treachery,  to  attack  religion,  by  drawing  a  pi&ure  of 
•  £he  vices  and  crimes,  from  which  it  has  not  been  ablfc 
to  guard  fociety,  mftead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  all 
the  diforders  which  it  checks  or  prevents, 

They,  are  equally  wrong,  who  reprefent  the  general 
Jangour  of  religion,  as  a  proof  that  it  has,  in  our  time, 
very  little  influence  on  morality.  It  would  be  neceflary 
rather  to  remark,  how  great  muff  have  been  that  pow¬ 
er,  which,  even  in  the  decline  of  its  force,  is  ftill  fuffi- 
cient  to  concur  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  We 
fhouid  be  authorifed  to  fay,  how  valuable  is  the  whole, 
when  wre  receive  fo  much  advantage  from  a  part  P 

In  fhort,  the  confequence  that  they  would  wifh  to 
draw  from  the  opinions,  and  from  the  faith  of  wretches 
linking  under  the  fword  of  juft  ice,  is  an  abufe  of  rea- 
ioning.  Men  termed  religious,  forming  the  major  part 
of  the  populace,  we  mull  among  them  neceflarily  meet 
the  greater  number  of  malefa&ors  ;  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  are  fure  to  find,  in  this  clafs,  more  men  of  a 
particular  age,  ftature,  or  complexion#  But,  if  they 
have  a  right  to  ufe  fuch  an  argument  to  cenfure  a  re¬ 
ligious  education,  they  might,  with  the  fame  reafon, 
contefl  the  falubrity  of  breaft-milk,  alleging,  that  many 
fick  and  dying  perfons  have  received  this  nourifhment, 

~  We  fhouid  never  confound  a  common  circumftance 
with  a  general  caufe ;  tjjefe  are  two  ideas  abfolutely 
diflinfl. 

There  are  other  objections,  which  equally  deferve  to 
'be  difeufied  ;  but  they  will  find  a  place,  with  more 
propriety,  after  the  chapter,  where  I  fhali  examine, 
under  different  heads,  the  influence  of  religious  opin¬ 
ions  on  our  happmefs.  You  have  feen,  and  you  will 
perceive  ftill  more,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  that 
I  do  not  endeavour  to  elude  difficulties  ;  for  before  I 
determined  to  defend,  according  to  my  abilities,  a  caufe 
which  I  could  wifh  to  render  dear  to  mankind,  I  care¬ 
fully  ftudied  the  means  ;  and  after  having  fortified 
myfelf  againft  the  fyflems  oppofite  to  my  fentiments,  I 
Tear  not  to  examine  the  motives  which  ferve  to  fupport 
.them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  influence  of  Religions  Principles  on  cttr 

Happinefls . 


AS  v  c  have  ft  own  the  clofe  connexion  of  morali¬ 
ty  with  religious  opinions,  we  have  already 
potnted  out  the  principal  relation  of  thefe  opinions 
with  publie  good  ;  fince  the  repofe  and  interior  tran^ 
gmlity  of  fociety  effentiaily  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order,  ana  the  exafl  cbfervance  of  the  Jaws  of 
juihce.  But  a  great  part  of  human  happinefs  does 
iiot  a  rife  from  the  community  :  thus,  the  benefits  re¬ 
ligion  imparts  would  be  very  imperfeff,  if  they  were 
not  extended  to  our  molt  intimate  fentiments— if  they 
were  not  ufeful  in  thofe  fecret  confli&s  of  different  af¬ 
fections,  which  agitate  our  fouls,  and  which  preoccupy 
our  thoughts.^  Religion  is  very  far  from  deferving  this 
reproach.  I  hat,  which  raifes  it  indeed  above  every 
land  of  iCgifiation,  is,  that  it  influences  equally  public 
good  and  private  happinefs;,  We  ought  to  examine 
this  truth  :  but  to  do  it'  philosophically,  we  mult  nee- 
effarily  contemplate,  and.  pry  into  cur  nature,  and  ex¬ 
amine,  for  a.  moment,  into  the  firff  caufes  of  the  enjoy- 
ments  or  the  anxieties  of  our  mmcs. 

Men,  when  they  have  advanced  a  few  ffeps  in  the 
world,  and  as  boon  as  their  mtelie&ual  faculties  begin 
to  open,  extend  their  views,  and  live  in  the  future, 
Senfual  pleasures  and  bodily  pain  only  detain  theminthe 
prefent.  But  in  the  long  intervals,  which  exift  be¬ 
tween  the  renewal  of  thefe  fenfations,  it  is  by  antici¬ 
pation  and  memory  that  they  are  happy  or  miferable  : 
ana  recodedho  i  s  only  interefling,  as  it  is  perceived  to 
beep  up  the  connexion  between  the  pah  and  future. 
Undoubtedly,  the  influence  of  the  future,  on  all  our  mor¬ 
al  affefdons,  often  efcapes  our  notice.  To  cite  fome  ex¬ 
amples 
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triples  of  this  truth,  we  believe  that  only  the  prefent 
moment  produces  happinefs,  when  we  receive  culogi- 
nms,  obtain  fome  mark  of  diftinftion,  or  are  informed 
of  an  unexpe&ed  augmentation  of  our  fortune  ';  and 
flill  more,  when  we  are  pleafed  with  the  fpOrt  qf  our 
imagination,  or  the  difeoveries  of  our  reafon  in  our 
dofet  or  in  converfation.  Thefe  enjoyments,  and 
many  others  fimilar,  we  call  prefent  happinefs  ;  though 
there  is  not  any  one  of  them,  which  does  not  owe  its 
value,  and  even  reality,  to  the  Angle  idea  of  futurity* 
In  faff,  refpeff,  applaufe,  the  triumphs  of  ielf-icve, 
the  fore-runners  of  fame,an,d  even  fame  ltfelf,  are  the 
acquifltions  which  education  and  habit  have  rendered 
precious,  in  exhibiting  always  beyond  them  fome  oth¬ 
er  advantage,  of  which  thefe  fi rfi  were  only  the  fym- 
bols.  Often,  Indeed,  the  lafl  objeft  of  our  ambition  is 
but  an  enjoyment  of  opinion,  the  confufed  image  of 
fome  poffefflon  more  real.  Every  where  we  fee  vague 
hopes  hurry  away  our  imagination.  We  fee  the  ex¬ 
pected  good,  the  immediate  end  of  our  meditation,  or 
the  obfeure  motive  of  the  eflimation  we  annex  to  the 
various  fatisfaftions  of  which  our  prefent  happinefs  is 
compofed,  Thus,  indirefliy,  and  almofl  unknown  to 
ourfelves,  ail  is  in  perfpeflive  in  our  moral  exitlence  : 
and  it  is  by  this  reafonnig  that,  always  deluded,  we  arc 
feldom  perfeffly  deceived.  Subjected  by  long  habit, 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  would  wifli  to  feparate  the  iinagi- 
nary  advantages  ofopinion  from  the  delufions  of  hope 
which  furround  them,  and  by  which  we  have  been  de¬ 
duced  all  our  life. 

There  is  but  a  fmali  part  of  the  moral  fyflem,  which 
we  cannot  make  agree  with  this  manner  of  explaining 
the  principal  caule  of  our  pleafures  and  of  our  pains* 
I  am  very  far,  however,  from  wiihing  to  make  the 
fentiments,  which  unite  men  by  the  charm,  of  friend- 
fhip,  depend  on  the  fame  principle  ;  and  which  have 
iuch  an  effential  influence  on  their  happinefs.  All  is 
real  in  thefe  affections  ;  fince  they  are  a  Ample  afloci- 
ation  of  ourfelves  to  ethers,  and  them  to  us  :  in  this 
view  it  may  be  confidered  as,  in  fome  meafure,  pro- 
longing  our  own  exiftence  :  but  this  divifion,  fo  inti- 
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male  of  die  good  and  evil  of  life,  does  not  deflror  their 

cilence.  l'nendfhip  doubles  cur  pleafures  and  our 

comforts  :  and  it  is  by  the  clofe  alliance  of  two  fymp- 

atlnzing  fculs,  that  we  are  fortified  againfl  all  events 

Eut  it  is  always  with  the  fame  paflions  that  it  is  necef'I 

iary  to  combat  ;  thus,  whether  we  remain  folitary.  or 

Jlve  id  otDeiSj  ibe  future  preferves  its  influence  over 
ns, 

.  i f  [ucil  be,  however,  our  moral  nature,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  willies  will  always  be  at  fomc  difiance _ if 

our  thoughts,  like  the  courfe  of  the  waves,  be  ever 
active,  and  prefling  forward- — if  our  prefent  enjoy- 
iments  have  a  fecret  tie  with  the  imaginary  advantao'es 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  jail  term  is  flill  a  fleetm? 
shadow-— in  fhorf,  if  ail  be  future  in  the  fate  of  man  j 
■with  what  interefl,  with  what  love,  with  what  refpeft 
©ught  we  not  to  confider  this  beautiful  fyflem  of  hope, 
of  which  religious  opinions  are  the  majeflic  founda¬ 
tion  ?  W-hat  encouragement  they  prefent  !  What  an 
end  to  all  other  ends  !  What  a  'grand  and  precious 
idea,  by  its  connexion  with  the  mod  intimate  and  Ge¬ 
neral  fentiment,  the  defirc  of  prolonging  our  exiflence  l 
That,  w  hich  men  dread  mofi,  is  tne  image  of  an  eter¬ 
nal  annihilation,  The  abfolute  deftru&ion  of  all  the 
faculties  which  compofe  their  being,  is  for  them  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  univerfe  :  and  they  are  anxious 
£o  feek  for  a  reruge  againfl  this  overwhelming  thought. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  according  to  nature,  according  to 
the  degree  of  flrength  of  their  religious  opinions,  that 
men  feize,  with  more  or  lefs  confidence,  tha 
hopes  which  they  give,  and  the  recompenfe  they 
promife.  But  doubt  and  obfeurity  have  a  powerful 
aftion,  while  fupreme  happinefs  is  the  object ;  for  even 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  the  grandeur  of  the  prize,  of¬ 
fered  to  our  ambition,  excites  flill  more  our  ardour 
than  the  probability  of  fuccefs.  But  where  fhould  we 
fix— where  attach  the  flighted  hope— if  even  the  idea 
of  a  God,  this  firfl  prop  of  religion,  were  everdeftroy- 
— 'if?  from  the  infancy  of  men,  we  did  not  prefent 
to  their  reflexion,  that  worldly  confiderations  are  as 
tfpfiefita?  themfeives — -and  if;  early  in  life,  they  were 

•  humbled 
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humbled  in  their  own  eyes — if  men  applied  themfelves 
to  Ride  the  internal  ientiments,  which  inform  them  of 
the  fpirituality  ot  their  fouls  ?  Difcouraged  in  this 
manner  by  thefird  principles  of  their  education,  fl  tok¬ 
ened  in  all  the  movements  which  carry  their  reflexions 
into  iuturity,  they  would  often  take  retrofpetlive 
views.  _  I  he  pad  recalling  an  irreparable  lofs,  would 
too  much  captivate  their  attention  :  and  their  minds, 
in  the  mtidd  of  time*  would  no  more  be  in  a  neceflary 
equilibrium  to  enjoy  the  prefect  moment.  In  ffiort* 
this  moment,  which  is  not,  in  reality,  but  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  frafdion,  would  appear  aimed  nothing  to  our 
eyes,  if  it  were  not  united  in  our  contemplations,  to 
•me  unknown  number  oi  days  and  years  which  are  be** 
fore  us,  it  is  then,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  limited 
in  tne  idea  of  happlnefs  and  duration,  with  which  re¬ 
ligious  ientiments  impreCs  us,  that  onr  imagination  is 
not  forced  to  recoil  on  itfelf,  when  it  is  infenfibly  loft 
in  the  immenfity  of  futurity. 

When,  in  following  the  courfe  of  a  noble  river,  a 
vad  horizon  is  prefented  to  our  view,  we  turn  not  our 
obiervation  on  the  fandy  banks  we  are  coafling.  But 
>^f,  cnanging  our  fituation,  or  twilight  narrowing  this 
horizon,  our  attention  were  turned  on  the  barren  flat 
we  are  near  ,  then  oniy  we  fhould  remark  all  its  dry- 
nefs  and  denlify*  It  is  the  lame  in  the  career  of  life* 
When  the  grand  ideas  of  infinity  elevate  our  thouahts 
snd  our  hopes,  we  are  lefs  affefted  by  the  wearinefs 
and  difficulties  drewed  in  our  path.  But  if,  changing 
our  principles,  a  gloomy  philofopby  were  to  obfeur® 
our  perfpe&ive,  our  whole  attention  being  drawn  back 
on  the  furrounding  obje&s,  we  fhould  then  very  dif- 
tindiy  diicover  the  void  and  illufion  of  the  fatisfaHions 
®r  which  our  moral  nature  is  fufceptible. 

Let  us  recollect,  tnen,  all  the  happinefs  which  we 
owe  to  religious  fentiments  and  obvious  regions, 
which,  in  attrafting  us  continually  towards  the  future 
-eem  willing  to  favefrom  the  prefent  moment  the  pur-" 
ed  part  of  ourlelves ;  thefe  are,  without  our  perceiv¬ 
ing  it,  the  enchantments  of  the  moral  world.  If  it 
ifcere  pobihie  that,  by  cold  reafoning,  we  at  length  de* 

flroyed 
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Mroyed  them,  a  (Irong  melancholy  would  ally  itfelf  to 
inofl  of  ouf  reflexions  :  and  it  would  (eem  as  if  a  wind¬ 
ing- (Lee  t  had  taken  place  /of  that  tranlparent  veil,, 
through  which  the'profpe&s  of  life  are  embellifhed . 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  (fill  fome  charm  in  tho 
oays  of  youth,  when  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  prefs 
®n  us,  and  fill  a  confiderahle  time  :  but  when  the  pa(- 
'fions  are  tempered  oy  age— -when  our  (irength  has- 
oeen  broken  by  years,  or  prematurely  attacked  by 
hcknefs— -in  fliort,  when  the  time  is  arrived,  in  which 
njen  are  confl rained  to  feek,  in  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality,  the  chief  fupport  of  their  happwefs — whafc 
womd  become  of  them,  if  thofe  hopes  and  opinions* 
wrere  uifiipated,  which  afford  (olid  coinfort  and  encour¬ 
agement  :  and  if  an  imagination,  thus  aflive,  were 
weakened,  which  enlivens  ail  the  objects  that  antici- 
potion  caii  reach  ? 

r  Kefleff,  then,  with  attention,  on  the  different  con-- 
fequences  which  would  be  the  fatal  train  of  the  annt^ 
hilation  of  religious  opinions.  It  is  not  a  (ingle  idea, 
a  (ingle  view,  that  men  would  lofe  :  it  would  be,  be- 
lides,  the  intereli  and  charm  cf  all  their  defires  and 
ambition.  There  is  nothing  indifferent,  when  our  ac¬ 
tions  and  defigns  can  be  in  any  refpeft  attached  to  a 
duty.  1  here  is  nothing  indifferent,  when  the  ex- 
*-rciIe  and  the  improvement  of  our  faculties  appear: 

•  the  commencement  of  an  exigence,  whofe  termination 
is  unknown:  but,  when  this  period  offers  itfelf  on  all; 
tides  to  our  view — -when  we  approach  it  every  nio* 
®]ent,  what  (irong  iflufion  would  be  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  us  from  a  fad  defpondency  ?  StriFtly  circumfcrib- 
cd  in  the  fpace  of  life,  its  limits  would  be  in  fuch  a 
manner  prefent  to  our  mind,  to  every  fentiment  and 
enterprife,  perhaps,  that  we  fliould  be  tempted  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  it  is,  that  can  merit,  on  our  part,  an  afli- 
duous  re  fear  ch — what  it  is  that  deferves  clofe  and 
painful  application,  indeed,  fame  itfelf,  which  is 
called  immortal,  would  no  more  hurry  us  on  in  the. 
fame  manner,  if  we  had  a  fecret  convi&ion,  that  can¬ 
not  grow,  rife,  fubfift,  but  in  fuch  portions  of  fpace, 
2nd  fuch  durations  of  time,  as  our  imagination  cannot 
Conceive  It  is  aeceflfary,  that  the  uncertain  future 
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T>e  dill  our  country,  in  order  that  we  fhould  be  able  to 
feel  that  unquiet  love  of  a  long  celebrity,  and  thofe 
ardent  impulfes  towards  great  things,  which  are  the 
falutary  e  {reft:  of  it. 

We  deceive  ourfelves,  then,  I  think,  when  we  ac- 
eufe  religion  of  neceffarily  rendering  the  bufincfs  and 
the  pleafures  of  the  world  uninterefting.  Its  chief 
pleafures,  on  the  contrary,  are  derived  from  religion — 
from  thofe  ideas  of  eternity,  which  it  prefents  to  our 
mind,  which  ferve  to  fuflain  the  enchantments  of  hope, 
and  the  fenfe  of  thofe  duties,  of  which  our  moral  na¬ 
ture  is  ingenioufly  compofed. 

.  Religious  opinions  are  perfe&Iy  adapted  to  our  na¬ 
ture,  to  our  weakneffes  and  perfections.  They  come 
to  our  fuccour  in  our  real  difficulties,  and  in  thofe 
which  the  abufe  of  our  forefight  creates.  But  in  what 
Is-grand  and  elevated  in  our  nature,  it  fympathizes 
mod:  for,  if  men  he  animated  by  noble  thoughts — if 
they  refpeft  their  intelligence,  their  chief  ornament— 
if  they  be  interefted  about  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
they  will  fly,  with  tranfport,  to  bow  before  religion, 
►which  ennobles  their  faculties,  prefcrves  their  ftrength 
of  mind,  and  which,  through  its  fentiments,  unites 
them  to  him,  whofe  power  aftoniflies  their  undemand¬ 
ing.  It  is  then  that,  confidering  themfelves  as  an 
emanation  of  the  Infinite  Being,  the  commencement 
of  all  things,  they  will  not  let  themfelves  be  drawn 
slide  by  a  philofophy,  whofe  fad  leffons  tend  to  per- 
fuade  us,  that  reafon,  liberty,  ail  this  immaterial  ef- 
fence  of  ourfelves,  is  the  mere  refulr  of  a  fortuitous 
combination,  and  an  harmony  without  intelligence. 

We  have  never,  perhaps,  obferved,  with  lufficient 
attention,  the  different  kinds  of  happinefs  which  would 
be  deftroyed,  or  at  lead  fenfibly  weakened,  if  this  dif- 
couraging  do&rine  were  ever  propagated. 

What  would  then  become  of  the  mod  fublime  of  all 
fentiments,  that  of  admiration,  if,  indead  of  the  grand 
view  of  the  univerfe,  far  from  reviving  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  we  retraced  only  a  vad  evidence,  but 
without  defign,  caufe,  or  dedination — and  if  the  adon- 
ifhment  of  our  minds  were  itfelf  but  one  of  the  fpon- 
taneou*  accidents  of  blind  matter  P 
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.  W^wouH  become  Gf  the  p{eafure  which  wefiri 
in  the  deveiopement,  exercife,  and  progrefs  of  our 
faculties,  if  this  intelligence,  of  which  we  love  to  glo¬ 
ry,  were  only  the  refult  of  chance— -and  if  all  our  ideas 
were  but  a  mere  obedience  to  the  eternal  law  of  mo¬ 
tion— if  our  liberty  were  but  a  haion — and  if  we  had 
not,  if  i  may  fay  fo,  any  poffeflion  of  ourfelve*  ? 

What  would  become,  then,  of  that  a&i ve  fpirit  of 
cunohty,  whofe  charm  excites  us  to  obferve  continu¬ 
ally  the  wonders  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  and 
which  infpires,  at  the  fame  time,  the  defire  of  pene¬ 
trating,  in  fome  meafure,  into  the  myftery  of.  our  ex¬ 
igence,  and  the  fecret  of  our  origin  ?  Certainly,  it 
would  little  avail  us  to  fludy.  the  courfe  of  nature*  if' 
this  fcience  could  only  teach  us  to  comprehend  the?af- 
flifling  particulars  of  our  mechanical  ilavery  :  a  prif- 
oner  cannot  be  pleafed  to  draw  the  form  of  his  fetters^ 
or  reckon  the  links  of  his  chains. 

how  beautiful  is  the  world,  when  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  the  refu;t  of  a  fingie  and  grand  thought 
—and  when  we  find,  every  where,  the  {lamp  of  °an 
eternal  intelligence  Band  how  pleafing  to  live  with 
the  feminisms  of  affoniflinient  and  adoration  deeolf 
imprefled  on  our  hearts  1 

.But  what  a  fubjefl  of  glory  are  the  endowments  of 
the  mind,  when  we  can  confider  them  as  a  participa^ 
non  of  a  fublime  nature,  of  which  God  alone  is  the 
perfect ^model.  And  how  delightful,  then,  to  yield  t© 
the  ambition  of  elevating  ourlelves  ilill  more/  bv  ex*-  . 
ercifing  our  thoughts  and  improving  all  our  faculties. 

In  fhort,  how  many  charms  has  the  obfe.rvatioh  of 
nature,  when,  at  every  new  difeovery,  we  believe  we 
advance  a  flep  towards  an  acquaintance  with  that  ex¬ 
alted  wifdom,  which  has  preferibed  laws  to  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  maintains  it  in  harmony  !  It  is  then,  and 
only  then,  that  the  fludy  is  truly  interefling,  and  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  becomes  an  increafe  of  happr- 
nefs.  \  es,  under  the  influence  of  opinions,  arifmg 
from  the  notions  of  matcnahlts— ah  is  ianguifhing  m 

our  curiofity — all  is  mere  inflinff  in  our  admiration _ 

*  all  is  fiediciouj  ip  the  feptiments  which  we  have  of 

ourfelves ; 
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mirfelves:  but  with  the  idea  of  a  God,  all  is  lively, 
all  is  reafonable  and  true.  In  (hort,  this  happy  and 
prolific  idea  appears  as  neceflary  to  t lie  moral  nature 
of  man,  as  heat  is  to  plants,  and  to  all  the  vegetable 
world.. 

\  ou  may  think,  perhaps,  that  in  examining  the  in'- 
duence  of  religion  on  happhiefs,  I  have  dwelt  on  feve- 
ral  confiderations,,  which  are  not  of  equal  importance 
to  ail  men  :  there  arc  indeed,  fome  more  particularly 
adapted  to  that  part  of  fociety,  whole  minds  are  im¬ 
proved  by  education  ;  but  I  am  very  fyt  from  wifh- 
rng  to  divert  a  moment  my  attention  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whofe  happi* 
nefs  and  mifery  arifes  from  a  fimple  idea,  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  their  intereffs  and  reflections.  ' 

I  hofe,  who  feem  to  have  a  more  preffing  and  con- 
^ant  need  of  the  aifiilaoce  of  religion,  have  been  left,, 
by  the  misfortunes  of  their  parents,  to  the  wide  world3 
devoid  of  property,  and  deprived  alfo  of  thofe  re¬ 
sources  which  depend  on  education.  This  clafs  o.§ 
.men,  condemned  to  hard  labour,  are,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
fined  in  a  rough  and  uniformly  barren  path,  where 
every  day  refembles  the  lad,  where  they  have  not  any 
conrufed^  expectations,  or  flattering  iilufion  to  divert 
ihern^  xhey_know  that  there  is  a  wall  of  reparation 
between  them  and  fortune  :  and  if  they  carrried  their 
Views  in, life  forward,  they  would  only  dilcover  the' 
dreadful  Race  any  infirmity  would  reduce  them  to 
and  the  deploiabie  fituation  to  which  they  mmht  be 
exposed,  by  the  cruel  negleft  which  attends  o»cf  age* 
Wnh  what  tranfport,  in  this  fituation,-  would  they 
not  catch  at  the  comfortable  hopes  which  religion  pre¬ 
fers  !  With  what  fatisfaClioo  would  they  not  learn^ 
that  alter  this  probationary  ffate,  where  io  much  dif- 
proportion  overwhelms  them',  there  would  come  & 
time  of  equality  L  What  would  be  their  complaints. 
ii  they  were  to  renounce  a  fentiment  which  bill  con¬ 
forms  itfelf  for  their  advantage,  to  a  general  idea,  the 
only  one,  in  fhort,  of  which  they  can  make  ufe  in  ali 
events  and  circtimflances  of  life,  «  It  is  God’s  will,” 
fay  to,  taemfeivesj  and  this  fipff  thought  fupports 

the  it 
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their  refignation.  ei  God  will  recompenfe  you,  God 
will  return  it  to  you,”  fay  they  to  others,  when  they 
receive  alms  :  and  thefe  words  remind  them,  that  the 
God  of  fhe  rich  and  powerful  is  alfo  theirs;  and 
that,  far  from  being  indifferent  to  their  fate,  he  deigns 
himfelf  to  difcharge  their  obligations. 

How  many  other  popular  "expreflions  continually 
recal  the  fame  fentiment  of  confidence  and  confola- 
tion  !  It  is  this  continual  relation  of  the  poor  with 
the  Deity,  which  raifes  them  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
which  prevents  their  finking  under  the  weight*  of  con¬ 
tempt,  with  which  they  are  oppreffed,  and  gives  them 
fometimcs  courage  to  refift  the  pride  of  earthly  great- 
nefs.  What  grander  effetl  could  be  produced  by  a  a 
idea  fo  fimple  ?  T.  bus,  among  the  different  things 
which  chara&erife  religion,  I  remark,  above  all,  what 
feems  more  particularly  the  feal  of  a  divine  hand  ;  it 
is,  that  the  moral  advantages,  of  which  religion  is  the 
fource,  refembling  the  grand  bleffings  of  nature,  be¬ 
long  equally  to  all  men  :  and,  as  the  fun  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  its  rays,  obferves  neither  rank  nor  fortune  ;  fo, 
in  the  fame  way,  thofe  comforting  fentiments,  which 
are  conne&ed  with  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  and  the  hopes  united  to  it,  become  the  property 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — of  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  pov/erful  ;  and  can  be  as  fecurely  enjoyed  under 
the  lowly  roof  of  a  cottage,  as  in  a  fuperb  paface.  It 
is  civil  laws,  which  increase,  or  give  a  fan&ion  to  the  in¬ 
equality  of  poffeffions  :  and  it  is  religion  which  fweet- 
«ns  the  bitternefs  of  this  hard  difproportion. 

We  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  compaffion,  as  painful  as 
well  founded,  if,  in  confidering  attentively  the  fate  of 
the  greater  number  of  men,  we  fuppofed  them  all  at  one 
Uroke  deprived  of  the  only  thought  which  fupported 
their  courage.  They  would  no  more  have  a  Goa  to 
confide  their  forrows  with.  They  would  no  more  at¬ 
tend  his  ordinances,  to  fearch  for  the  fentiments  of  re¬ 
fignation  and  tranquility.  They  would  have  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  raifing  their  looks  to  heaven.  Their  eyes 
would  be  call  down,  fixed  forever  on  this  abode  of 
grief,  of  death,  and  eternal  filence.  Then  defpair 

would 
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would  even  (title  their  groans  *.  and  all  their  reflexions 
preying  on  themfelves,  would  only  ferve  to  corrode 
their  hearts  :  then  thofe  tears,  which  they  have  a  fatis- 
, faction  in  (bedding,  and  which  are  attracted  by  the 
tender  perfuahon,  that  there  exifts  fome  where  com- 
miferation  and  good nefs— the fe  condoling  tears  would 
no  more  moilten  their  eyes. 

Who  has  not  ieen,  fometimes,  thofe  veteran  fol- 
diers,  who  are  prollrate  here  and  there  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  a  fan&uary,  ere&ed  in  the  rnidll  of  their  au~ 
^uft  retreat  ?  Their  hair,  which  time  has  whitened—- 
their  forehead  marked  with  honourable  (cars — that 
tottering  ftep,  which  age  only  could  imprefs  on  them, 
all  infpire  at  Sfft  refpedt  ;  but  by  what  fentim'ents  are 
we  not  affefied,  When  we  fee  them  lift  up  and  join* 
with  difficulty  their  weak  hands,  to  invoke  the  God 
of  the  univerfe,  of  their  heart,  and  mind— when  we 
fee  them  forget,  in  this  interefting  devotion,  their 
prefent  pains  and'  pa  It  griefs — when  we  fee  them 
irife  with  a  countenance  more  ferene,  and  expref® 
five  of  the  tranquility  and'  hope  which  devotion 
has  infufed  thro’  their  fouls.  Complain  not  in  thofe 
moments,  you,  who  judge  of  the  happinefs  of  this* 
world  only  from  its  enjoyments.  T  heir  looks  ar® 
humbled,  their  body  trembles,  and  death  awaits  their 
fleps.  But  this  inevitable  end,  whole  image  only 
terrifies  us,  they  fee  coming  without  alarm.  Theyr 
through  religion,  have  approached  him  who  is  good— 
who  can  do  every  thing— whom  none  ever  loved  with¬ 
out  receiving  comfort.  Come,  and  contemplaie  this 
fight,  you  who  defpife  religion— you  who  term  your- 
felves  fuperior  to  it.  Come,  and  fee  the  real  value  of 
your  pretended  knowledge  in  promoting  happinefs. 
Change  the  fate  of  men,  and  give  them  all,  if  you  can^ 
fome  portion  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  or  refpefi  a* 
fentiment  which  ferves  them  to  repulfe  the  injuries  o£ 
fortune  :  and  fince  even  the  policy  of  tyrants  has 
never  dared  to  dedroy  it — fince  their  power  would  be 
iafufficient  to  enable  them  to  fucceed  in  the  favage  at¬ 
tempt,— you,  to  whom  nature  has -given  fuperior  en¬ 
dowments,  be  not  more  cruel,  more  inexorable  thaa 
ikey*  Or  if,,  by  a  pitilefs  doftrine,  you  wifh  to.de- 
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pme  the  old,  the  lick,  and  the  indigent,  of  the  only 
idea  o,  happmefs  which  they  can  apply  to,  <ro  from 
pnfon  to  prtfon,  and  to  (hole  dreary  cells,  where  the 
wretched  prtfoners  flruggle  with'  their  chains  ;  and 
In  tit  with  your  own  hands,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do 
it,  the  only  aperture  through  which  any  ray  of  light- 
can  reach  them.  6 

It  is  nor,  however,  a  fingle  dafis  of  fociety,  which 

^ri  /es  an  habitual  affiftance  from  religion  ;  it  is  all 
ihofe  who  have  to  complain  of  the  abufe  of  authority, 
o  public  injuflice,  and  the  different  viciffitudes  of 
tneir  fate  ;  it  is  the  innocent  man  who  is  condemned 
—the  virtuous  man  who  is  ffandered— the  man  who 
nas  once  acled  lnconfiflently,  and  been  cenfured  with 
too  mUch  rigour— all  thofe,  in  fhort,  who,  convinced 
o  the  purity  of  their  own  confcience,  feek,  above  all, 
-or  a  fecret  witnefs  of  their  intentions  and  an  enlight¬ 
ened  judge  of  their  conduid,  ° 

A  man  of  an  exalted  cbarafter,  endowed  with  fen- 
-i  i  ity  or  heart,  experiences  alfo  the  neceffity  of  form® 
*ng  to  himfelf  an  image  of  an  unknown  Being,  to 
which  he  can  unite  all  the  ideas  of  perfedion  which 
ill  his  imagination.  It  is  to  him  that  he  refers  thofe 
a  me  rent  icntiments,  which  are  ufelefs  amidft  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  furround  him.  It  is  in  Gcd  alone, 
that  he  can  find  an'inex haufiible  fubjea  ofaftonifh- 
mentand  adoration  ;  and  with  him  alone’can  he  re® 
new  and  purify  his  fentiments,  when  he  is  wearied  with 
the  tight  of  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  the  habitual 
return  or  the  fame  pafhons.  In  fhort,  at  every  in- 
tant,  the  happy  idea  of  a  God  foftens  and  emhellifh- 
es  our  path  through  life  :  by  it  we  alfociate  ourfelves 
with  delight  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature  :  by  it  every 
thing  animated  enters  into  communication  with  us.-l 
,  eSj  ^ie  of  the  wind,  the  murmurs  of  the  water, 
t  e  peaceable  agitation  of  plants,  all  ferve  to  fupport, 
or  melt  our  fouls,  provided  that  our  thoughts  can  rife 
to  an  univerfal  caufe— -provided  we  candifcover  every¬ 
where  the  works  of  him  whom  we  love — provided  we 
can  diflinguifh  the  veftiges  of  his  footfteps  and  the 
traces  of  his  intentions— and  above  ail,  if  we  can  fup- 
P°fe,  that  we  curfeives  contribute  to  the  difplay  of  his 

power. 
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power,  and  the  fplendor  of  his  goodnefs. 

But  it  is  principally  over  the  enjoyments  of  friend. 
v  imp  L,at  piety  fpreads  a  new  charm.  Bounds,  limits 
cannot  agree  with  a  fentiment  which  is  as  infinite  as 
thought  :  it\ would  not  fubfift,  at  Jeafi  would  be  iroub- 
led  with  continual  anxiety.  We  fhould  not  confider 
without  terror  the  revolution  of  yfrars,  and  the  rapid 
courle  to  time,  if  thofe  benevolent  opinions,  which 

^  rp.  -  ^  ^  ot  come  to  our  alfill- 

.  'ince.  Thus,  when  we  find  ourfelves  feparated  from 

the  objefts  of  our  affeftion,  lonely  meditations  bring 
.hem  baca,  to  aid  the  general  idea  of  happinefs,  which, 
more  or  lefs,  auhnflly  terminates  our  view  :  then  the 
tender  melancholy,  in  which  one  is  loft,  is  changed 
into  p leafing  emotions ;  and  you  have,  above  all,  need 
y  thole  precious  opinions,  you,- who,  timid  in  a 'bull¬ 
ing  world  or  difcouraged  by  dilappointments,  find 
vour.eit  a  lolitary  wanderer  on  the  earth,  becaufe  you 
partake  not  of  .’he  pallioas  which  agitate  the  greater 
part  of  mankind!  You  want  a  friend,  and  you  only 
iee  pecuniary  aftocrations.  You  want  a  comforter; 

and  you  only  fee  the  ambitious,  flrangers  to  all  thofe 

who  have  not  power  or  a  diflinguifhed  reputation,  A 
tender  confidant  is  at  leal!  neceflary  ;  and  the  aftive 
Scenes  of  fociety  chfperfe  the  affcfiions,  and  dimir.ifh 
every  intereft.  In  fhort,  when  you  have  this  friend, 
this  confidant,  (fits  comforter— when  you  have  acquir¬ 
ed  him  by  the  moft  tender  union— when  you  live  in  a 

i0"! ,?  .lll  [>an^’  jr  a  cberifhed  wife— what  other  idea 
hut  that  01  a  God,  can  come  to  your  relief,  when  the 

»[  ghTjl  f  ?S£  °f  a  feParati°n  prefenls  itfelfto  your 
thoughts  P  Jt  is.  indeed,  in  fuch  moments,  that  we  em- 

,rth;ranrP°rt  a“  'hofe  “pinions,  which  tend  to 
loiter  the  idea  of  continuity  and  duration.  How  gladly 

then,  we  lend  an  ear  to  thofe  words  of  comfort  which 

ate  fa  perfeflly  confonant  with  the  delires  and  the 

wants  „f  our  foul  !  What  aflociation  of  ideas  fo 

righiful,  as  that  of  the  eternal  annihilation  of  life  and 

love  i  How  can  we  unite  to  that  foft  divifion  of  in- 

ter,fts  and  of  fentiments,  to  that  charm  of  our  days— 

how  caa  we  unite  to  lo  much  of  exillence  and  ha'ppi- 

n-ls.  t.ie  internal  perfuafion  and  habitual  imaye  of  a 

death 
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death  without  hope,  a  dedru&ion  without  return  ? 
H  ow  can  we  offer  only  the  idea  of  oblivion  to  t'hofe 
affe&ionate  minds,  who  have  centred  all  their  felf-love, 
ali  their  ambition,  in  the  object  of  their  elleem  and 
tendernefs  ;  and  who,  after  having  renounced  them- 
Pelves,  are,  as  it  were,  depofited  entirely  in  the  bolom 
of  another,  to  fubfid  there  by  the  fame  breath  of  life 
and  the  fame  defliny  ?  Intfhort,  near  the  tomb,  which, 
perhaps,  they  will  one  day  bedew  with  their  tears, 
flow  can  they  pronounce  the  overwhelming  words, 
44  forever  ! — forever  !” — Oh  1  horrors  of  horrors,  both 
for  the  mind  and  feelings  !  and  if  it  he  neceffary,  that 
the  contemplations  of  a  man  of  feeling  approach  for 
a  moment  to  the  frightful  coniines,  let  a  benevolent 
cloud  at  lead  cover  the  dark  abyfs  l  Tears  and  bor¬ 
row  Hill  afford  fome  comfort,  when  we  give  them  to 
a  beloved  (hade—  when  we  can  mix  with  our  griefs 
the  name  of  a  God — and  when  this  name  appears  to 
you  the  cement  of  ali  nature.  But  if  in  the  univerfe 
all  were  deaf  to  our  voice- — if  no  echoes  were  to  re¬ 
peat  our  plaints— if  the  fliades  of  eternal  darknefs  had 
hid  from  us  the  objeft  of  our  love — and  if  they  were 
'  advancing  to  drag  us  into  the  fame  night — if  he  be  the 
mod  unhappy  being,  who  furvives,  and  cannot  even 
hope,  that  what  death  has  fevered  will  again  be  unit¬ 
ed — if,  when  his  whole  foul  was  filled  with  the  recol- 
leftion  of  a  loved  objett,  he  could  not  fay  :  uHeis  in 
€i  fome  place  ;  his  heart  fo  affe&ionate,  his  foul  fo  pure 
6i  and  heavenly  waits  for  me,  and  calls  me,  perhaps,  to 
<s  be  near  that  unknown  Being,  whom  we  have,  with 
<ecOmmon  confent,  adored  and  if,  indead  of  a  thought 
fo  dear,  it  were  neceffary,  without  any  doubt,  to  confi- 
der  the  earth  as  a  fepulchre  for  ever  fhut — my  heart 
dies  within  me*  Unable  to  contend  with  the  dreadful 
images  the  univerfe  itfelf  feems  to  diffolve,  and  over¬ 
whelm  us  in  its  downfall.  0‘fcurce  of  fomapiy  hopes, 
fubiime  idea  of  a  God  !  abandon  not  the  man  who  has 
fenfibility.  Thou  art  his  courage — thou  art  his  futuri¬ 
ty — thou  art  his  life  ;  leave  him'  not  defola^e  ;  and 
above  all,  defend  him  from  the  afcendency  of  a  bar¬ 
ren  and  fatal  phiiofophy,  which  would  afflici  his  heart 
by  pretending  to  comfort  it. 

Well, 
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Well,  I  make  another  effort  ;  and  I  addrefs  myfelf 
'to  you,  who  boaft  of  being  enlightened  by  a  frefh  ray 
'of  wifdom.  i  am  loft  in  the  moft  profound  griefs  A 
rather,  a  mother,  who  guided  me  by  their  counfels 
and  watched  over  me  by  their  tendernefs— thefe  pro¬ 
tecting  parents  have  juft  been  taken  from  me:  a  fon 
a  daughter,  both  my  comfort  and  pride,  have  been  cut 
oft  in  the  prime  of  youth  .:  a  faithful  companion,  whofe 
words,  fentiments,  and  aclions,  were  the  fupport  of  my 
life,  has  van! filed  from  my  arms.  A  moment  offtrenTh 
remains  with  me.  I  come  to  you,  ye  philofophem  * 
y  hat  have  you  to  fay  ?— “  Seek  for  diffipation.  Turn 
‘your  thoughts  to  fome  other  objea.  An  abyfs  not 

to  be  fathomed’ Teparates  thee  forever  from  the  ob- 
‘‘ jeas  of  thy  tendernefs:  and  thefe  Tecolleftions 
,  wh,ch,  Pierce  thee  Through,  with  To  many  forrows’ ' 
are  only  a  form  of  vegetation,  the  laft  play  of  orua* 
nized  matter.”  Alas  !  have  you  ever  loved  and 
can  you  pronounce,  tranquilly.,  thefe  cruel  words  l 
£>ani.h  far  from  me  fuch  confolations.  I  dread  them 
more  than  my  anguifh.  And  thou,  O  daughter  of 

Tav  P™  “  7  ^  mdd  reIlgt°,n’  Xvhat  vvouI^  thou 

y  r  Hope,  hope  ;  What  God  gave  thee— he  can 

aga.n  reltore.”  What  a  difference  between  thefe  two 

replies  .  One  abafes,  the  other  exalts  us  !  It  is  left  to 

men  to  choofe,  among  their  different  guides,  or  rather 

to  determine,  whether  they  prefer  darknefs  to  light 

c-ea.h  to  life— whether  they  prefer  blighting  winds  to 

ref  re  thing  dews— the  frofts  of  winter,  to  the  charms  of 

fprmg-and  the  tnfenfible  ffone,  to  the  molt  brilliant 
-gifts  of  animated  nature. 

1  wiH  fay  it— the  world,  without  the  idea  of  a  God 
would  be  only  a  nefert  embellilhed  by  a  few  delufions’ 

\  et  man,  d.iencbanted  by  the  light  of  reafon,  wotdei 
hnd  nothing,  throughout,  but  fubjefts  of  fadnefs  I  * 
ha\e  leen  them,  the  dreams  of  ambition,  the  allure 
ntents  of  fame,  and  the  vain  blows  of  grandeur  nd 
even  when  the  illufion  was  moll  dazzling,  my  heart  a! 

3"and  tim°nfM’  2nd  was  a< trailed  lo  an  idea 
more  grand,  to  a  confolation  more  lubflantial.  I  have 

experienced,  that  the  idea  of  the  ex, Hence  of  a  Su! 

prerae 
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prcme  Being  threw  a  charm  over  every  circum fiance 
of  life.  1  have  found,  that  this  fentiment  alcne  was 
able  to  infpire  men  with  true  dignity  :  for  every 
thing,  which  is  merely  perfonal,  is  of  little  value — all 
that  places  feme  an  inch  high  above  others.  It  is  nec- 
effary,  in  order  to  have  any  reafon  to  glory,  that,  at 
the  lame  time  we  exalt  ourfelves,  we  elevate  human 
nature.  We  mull  refer  it  to  that  fublime  intelligence, 
which  feents  to  have  dignified  it  with  fome  of  its  at¬ 
tributes.  We  then  hardly  perceive  (hofe  trivial  dif- 
tin&ions,  which  are  attached  to  tranfitory  things,  on 
which  vanity  exercifes  her  fway.  It  is  then  that  w.e 
leave  to  this  queen  of  the  world  her  rattle  and 
toys,  and  that  we  fearch  ejfewhere  another  portion.  It 
is  then,  alfo,  that  virtue,  exalted  fentiments,  and  grand 
views,  appear  the  only  glory  of  which  man  ought  to 
be  jealous. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  jarne fubjefl  continued .  The  influence  of 

Virtue  on  Happinefs. 


IT  is  not  fufficient  to  have  dernonfirated,  that  relig= 
ion,  fo  neceffary  to  feeling  minds,  agrees  perfeftly 
with  the  moral  nature  of  men.  It  is  dill  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  the  habitual  exercife  of  virtue,  enjoined 
as  a  duty  in  the  name  of  God,  is  not  in  oppofition 
with  happinefs :  and  after  having  confidered  a  truth  fo 
important,  I  will  prove,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  what 
has  been  faid  in  the  fir  ft  chapter  of  this  work,  on  the 
ImpofTibility  of  making  men  attentive  to  public  order, 
merely  by  the  motive  of  porfonal  interefl. 

We  cannot  deny,  that  virtue  often  obliges  us  to 
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Conquer  our  appetites  and  ftruggle  with  our  paflions. 
But  if  thefe  confli&s,  and  the’  viflory  which  attends 
them,  lead  to  more  folid  and  durable  fatisfaHions,  than 
thofe  of  which  folly  and  vice  portray  the  image,  they 
would  mifconceive  the  reftriftions  of  morality,  who 
perpetually  united  the  idea  of  felf-denial  with  that  of 
a  facrifice’. 

We  cannot  fix  our  attention  on  the  various  ohjefls 
of  dehre  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  men,  without 
'  feeing  clearly,  that  if  they  abandoned  themfelves,  un- 
reffrained,  to  all  their  wild  propenfities,  they  would 
often  fl ray  far  from  the  date  of  happinefs  Which  forms 
the  objeft  of  their  wifhes.  Any  of  the  blefiingsflre  wed 
here  and  there  in  our  path  cannot  fill  the  void  of  life. 
Are  they  the  gratifications  of  the  fenfes  which  capti¬ 
vate  us  P  Their  duration  is  determined  by  our  weak- 
nefs :  and' we  cannot  break  loofe  from  the  immutable 
limits  oppofed  by  nature.  .  Are  they  the  advantage's 
dependent  on  opinion,  that  we  look  for,  fuch  as  hon¬ 
our  and  praiie  ;  or  the  exterior  fplendor,  which  for¬ 
tune  gives  ?  You  will  foon  perceive,  that  quickly  af¬ 
ter  they  are  obtained,  the  charm  is  flown.  They  re- 
femble  Proteus  in  the  fable,  wh$  only  appeared  a  G-od 
at  a  diflance.  Men  then  have  more  need  than  is  fup- 
pofed,  of  an  interefl  independent  of  their  fenfes  and 
imagination  :  and  this  interefl:  we  End  in  the  duties 
morality  inculcates  and  eftablifhes. 

In  all  times,  in  all  circumflances,  we  have  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil  :  thus,  virtue  may  be  continu¬ 
ally  in  a  flate  of  aftion  ;  and  we  may  find  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  even  in  the  moll  apparently  indifferent  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  ,  becaufe  virtue  only  has  the  privilege  of 
connefhng  little  things  to  a.  great  objeff  5  and  becaufe 
it  can  only  be  encouraged  by  confcience,  which,  in 
accompanying  all  our  aftions  and  meditations,  feem> 
to  augment  our  exiflence,  and  procure  thofe  fatisfac- 
ttons  which  are  not  known  to  the  crowd,  who  do  not 
aft  from  principle. 

.  ^enfual  pieafures,  the  defires  of  vanity,  the  long¬ 
ings  of  ambition,  would  foon  extinguifh  themfelves, 
were  they  not  fed  by  the  continual  a&ivity  of  fociety, 

which 
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wmch  produces  new  fcenes,  and  d i fp lays  ,  every  mo 
raent  (ome  changes  of  decoration.  Virtue,  fatisfiech 
with  us  views,  has  not  need  of  a  fucceffion  of  fimilar 
de  fires.  Its  paths  are  varied  ;  but  the  end  is  ever  the-, 
fame. 

We  cannot  fearch  for  the  enjoyments,  of  life  in  the* 
imaginary  advantages  of  opinion,  without  allowing, 
ethers  to  conflruft  the  laws  on  which  our  happinefs  is 
rounded  :  and  of  courfe  difeord  muff  refult,  which, 
leaves  us  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  emotion.  Virtue: 
lias  not  any  affociates  in  her  counfels- ;  (he  judges  her- 
ielf  of  all  that  is  good.  And  in  this  refpeff,  a  virtu¬ 
ous  man  is  the  mofi  independent  of  all  beinsrs  ;  for  it 
is  from  himfelf  alone,  that  he  receives  commands,  and. 
expefls  approbation.  Yes,  the  obfeure  man,  who 
does  good  in  fecret,  is  more  mafler  of  his  defliny,  than, 
the  being  ever  will  be,  who  feems  loaded  with  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  and  has  need,  that  fafhion  and 
tranfient  gratifications  come  to  determine  his  tafle,  and, 
give  laws  to  his  vanity,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  them. 

The  little  paflions  of  the  world,  trying  to  render 
us  happy,  lead  us  on  from  one  illufion  to  another  :  and 
the  laff  boundary  always  appears  at  a  difiance.  Vir¬ 
tue,  very  different,  has  its  recompenfes  within  itfeif. 
It  is  not  in  events  nor  in  uncertain  fuccefs,  that  it 
places  contentment.  It  is  even  in  our  refolution,  in 
the  calmnefs  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  fecret  fen*' 
liment  which  precedes  it. 

■Recolle&ion  ever  compofes  the  principal  happinefs-. 
of  virtue  ;  while  worldly  vanity  is  tormented  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  is  gone  forever  ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  palfions  in  general,  the  pall  is  but  a  gloomy 
fhadowr,  out  of  which  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  for- 
row  and  remorfe. 

The  intervals  which  occur  between  the  flarts  of 
violent  paflions,  are  almofl  always  filled  by  fadnefs 
and  apathy.  We  all  know,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  lively  and  ardent  fenfations  produce  Ian*, 
guor  the  moment  the  tumult  is  over.  Virtue,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  peculiar  to  itfeif,  knows, 
nothing  of  thofe  irregular  emotions  ;  becaufe  all  its, 

principles 
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principles  are  firm,  and  it  aQs  round  its  own  centre  : 
befides,  it  alfo  invites  us  continually  to  fet  a  juft  value 
on  that  happinefs  which  is  moft  proper  for  us.  It 
dilates  its  firft  laws  in  the  bofom  of  dorneftic  life,  and 
employs  all  its  ftrength  to  fuftain,  by  the  ties  of  duty, 
our  moft  rational  and  fimple  affetlions. 

Virtue,  which  is  the  offspring  of  religion,  is  of  the 
greateft  ufe  in  delivering  men  from  the  tormenting  fo- 
licitude  of  doubt,  by  prefenting  a  general  fyftem  of 
eonduft  and  above  all,  by  marking  fixed  points  to 
dire#  them,  by  telling  them  what  to  love,  choofe,  and 
do.  Thus,  while  men,  carried  away  by  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  continually  allow  that  they  are  deceived  by 
phantoms,  and  lend  the  moft  glowing  colours  to  thofe 
which  have  juft  efcaped  them,  virtue  lets  no  value  but 
on  what  it  poffelfes,  and  knows  not  regret.  It  would 
fee m,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  the  defires  and  caprices 
of  the  imagination  cannot  agree  with  any  kind  of  re- 
ftraint.  However  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  thefe  trif¬ 
ling  forerunners  of  our  will  have  need  of  a  guide,  and 
often  of  a  mafter.  Our  firft  indications  and  fenti* 
merits  are  frequently  uncertain,  weak  and  wavering  :• 
it  is  or  conlequence  to  our  happinefs,  that  this  tremb¬ 
ling  ft  a!  k  fhould  be  fixed  and  fupported  :  and  fuch  is 
trre  fervice  virtue  renders  to  the  human  mind. 

We  fee  not  any  uniformity  in  the  condud  of  thofe 
who  are  not  influenced  by  motives  of  duty,.  They 
have  too  many  things  to  regulate,  too  many  to  decide 
about  every  inftant,  when  convenience  is  their  only 
guide.  To  Amplify  the  management  of  ourfelves,  we 
ihould  fubmit  to  the  government  of  a  principle  which 
may  be  eafily  applied  to  moft  of  our  deliberations. 

In  ftiqrt, .virtue  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  finds 
its  happinefs  in  a  kind  of  refpefl  for  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  different  members  of  the  community, 
and  that  all  its  fentiments  feem  to  unite  themfelves  to 
the  general  harmony.  The  paffions,  on  the  contrary 
are  almoft  always  hoftile.  The  vain  man  de fires 
that  others  fhould  grace  his  triumphs  ;  the  proud 
wifhes  them  to  feel  their  inferiority  ;  the  ambitious, 
that  they  keep  clear  of  his  purfuit  ;  the  imperious, 
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that  they  bend  to  him.  It.  is  the  fame  of  the  different 

competitions,  which  an  exceffive  love  ofpraife,  high 
reputation,  or  fortune,  gives  birth  to,  Jn  the  path- 

they  c-hoofe,  every  one  would  wifh  to  go  alone,  or  ad¬ 
vance  before  all  the  reft  :  and,  occupied  about  their 
own  intereft,  they  clafh  inconsiderately  with  thofe  of 
others.  V  irtue,  very  different  in  following  i;$  courfe, 
fears  'neither  rivals  nor  competitors.  It  does  not  joC 
tie  with  any  one  :  the  road  is  fpacious  :  and  all  may 
wa;k  at  their  cafe.  It  is  an  orderly  allance,  of  which 
morality  is  the  knot,  drawing  together  by  the  fame 
motives  and  hopes  held  in  common,  that  chain  of  du- 
ties  and  fentiments  which  unite  the  virtues  of  men  to 
die  ideal  model  of  all  perfeflion. 

Virtue,  which  guards  us  from  the  fnares  of  our 
lenfes,  and  checks  our  blind  defires,  is,  befides,  the 
bafis  of  the. m oft  precious  vvifdom.  But  it  is  not  the 
intereft  of  a  day,  or  the  pleafures  of  a  moment,  that  it 
protecb ;  it  is  the  whole  of  life,  that  it  takes  under  its 
iuperimendency.  It  is.  to  {peak  metaphorically,  the- 
v indicator  of  futurity,  the  reprefem atlve.  of  duration, 
and  becomes,  to  the  feelings,  what  forelight  is  to  the 
irnnd.  We  mu  ft  then,  with  refpeft  to  private  man¬ 
ners,  confider  virtue  as  a  prudent  friend,  taught  bv  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  who  direfls  our  Heps,  and  neves 
lets  the  flambeau  waver,  whofe  falutary  light  outfit 
to  guide  them.  Our  tumultuous  paffions  difpute  the 
honour  of  partaking  the  government.  It  is  neceffary 

a  mailer  fliould  aflign  to  each  its  proper  limits _ one 

v/ho  can  keep  in  peace  all  thefe  petty  domeftic  ty¬ 
rants  ;  which  reminds  us  of  the  image  ofUjyffes,  ar¬ 
riving  fuddenly  in  the  midft  of  the  hundred  kings  who 
had  ta  ken  poffeffion  of  his  palace. 

Virtue,  fame  will  fay,  fevere  in  its  judgments,  and 
a  nil  ere  in  its  forms,  would  it  not  deprive  us  of  the 

greateft  happinefs,  the  pleafure  of  being  beloved  P _ . 

I  reply,  that  virtue  in  its  moft  improved  Hate,  has  not 
this  character.  I  reprefent  it  to  myfeif  as  a  juft  fent- 
iment  of  order;  far  from  ban  i  filing  all  other  com¬ 
forts,  it  leads  to  them.  T.hus,  benevolence  and  for- 
foearance,  which  agree  fo  well  with  human  weaknefs-— 

the 
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the  focial  fpirit,  fo  confident  with  our  nature _ ur¬ 

banity  in  dtfcourfe  and  manner — that  amiable  exprefF- 
ion  of  a  heart,  which  feeks  to  unite  itfeif  with  others 
— all  thefe  qualities,  very  far  from  being  Grangers  t® 
virtue,  are  its  attendants,  and  brighteft  ornaments. 

Virtue  allies  itfeif  to  all  the  ideas  which  can  give  ex¬ 
tent  to  our  mind,  and  early  in  life  accuftoms  us  to  dif- 
cern  relations,  and  to  facrifice  frequently  our  prefent 
affeftions  to  diftant  confiderations.  It  is,  of  all  our 
fentiments,  that  which  carries  us  farthed  out  of  our- 
ielves,  and  confequently  has  the  nearefl  refemblance 
witli  abflraft  thinking.  It  is  then,  through  the  aflilK 
ance  of  virtue,  that  a  man  acquires  all  his  knowledge  of 
his- llrength  and  all  his  grandeur.  Vice,  on  the 
contrary,  concentres  u-s  in  a  little  fpaee.  It  leems 
to  be  confcious  of  its  own  deformity,  and  fears 
aii  that  furrounds  it.  It  endeavours  to  fix  on  a  firr- 
gle  objeft,  on  a  fingle  moment,  and  would  wifh  to 
have  power  tu  draw  into  a  point  our  whole  exig¬ 
ence. 

It  mull  ft i M  add  that  virtue*  by  uniting  a  motive  to 
ail  our  actions,  and  by  diretiing  towards  an  end  all  our 
fentiments,  habituates  our  mind  to  order,  and  j uflnefs 
of  conception;  and  prevents  our  wandering  in  too 
great  a  {pace.  Thus  I  have  often  thought,  that  k 
was  not  only  by  his  vices*  that  an  immoral  man  is  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  Wg 
ought  to  fear  him  aifo  as  unable  to  comprehend  a  whole 
and  for  his  want  of  capacity  to  rally  all  his  thoughts* 
and  direft  them  towards  any  general  principle.  Eve* 
ry  kind  of  harmony  is  unknown  to  him,  every  rule  is 
become  a  burden  ;  he  is  bufy  but  only  by  darts  ;  and 

n  is  by  accident  that  a  man  always  verfatile,  Humbles 
on  wb.\t  is  right. 

It  may  then  truly  be  fa-id,  that  morality  ferves  as 
baliait  to  our  fentiments  :  its  aid  enables  us  to  go  on 
without  being  agitated  continually  by  the  caprices  of 
our  imagination,  without  being  obliged  to  turn  back 
at  the  nrlt  appearance  of  an  obftacle. 

Virtue  then  enlarges  the  mind,  gives  dignity  to  the 

charades* 
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ebarafler,  and  invefts  it  with  every  thing  becoming;. 
Of  all  the  qualities  of  men,  the  moll  rare,  the  moll 
apt  to  create  refpefr,  is,  that  elevation  of  thought,  fent- 
iment,  and  manners  ;  that  majeflic  confiftency  of  cha¬ 
mber  which  truth  alone  can  preferve,  but  which  the 
leaft  exaggeration,  the  mod  trivial  affeftation,  would 
difconcert  or  banifh.  rlhis  refembles  not  pride,  and- 
Hill  lefs  vanity  ;  as  one  of  its  ornaments  is,  that  it  nev¬ 
er  feeks  for  the  homage  of  others.  The  man,  endow¬ 
ed  With: real  dignity,  is  placed  above  even  his  judges. 
He  accounts  not  with  them  :  he  lives  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  confcience  ;  and  proud  of  fuch  a  nobler 
ruler,  he  does  not  wifh  for  any  other  dependence.  But 
as  this  grandeur  is  entirely  within  himfelf,  it  ceafes'to* 
exifl,  when  he  diflates  to  others  what  he  expe&s  from 
them*  It  can  only  be  retrained  in  its  juft  limits  by 
virtues,  which  do  not  pretend  to  dazzle. 

It  is  to  the  fame  principle,  that  men  owe  that  noble 
refpeft  for  virtue,  the  moft  graceful  ornament  of  a. 
great  foul.  They  owe  to  it  alfo  that  fimplicity  in 
thinking  and  fpeaking,  that  happy  habit  of  a  confci¬ 
ence  nor  in  want  of  being  on  its  guard.  A  man  truly 
honeft  confiders  difguife  as  a  detra&or,  and  defires  to* 
appear  as  he  really  is.  It  is  not  his  interefts  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  weakneftes  ;  for  in  a  generous  heart  they  are- 
almoft  always  united  to  fomething  good  :  and  perhaps 
franknefs  would  have  become  the*  policy  of  his  mind* 
if  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  qualities  of  his  chara&er;. 

There  is,  in  every  virtue,  a  kind  of  beauty  which 
charms  us  without  reflexion:  our  moral  fenfe,  when 
it  is  improved  by  education,  is  pleafed  with  that  fo° 
cial  harmony  which  the  fentiments  of  juftice  preferve., 
Thefe  enjoyments  are  unknown  to  men,  whole  felfifh- 
nefs  renders  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  concord  : 
and  they  appear  to  me  to  deferve  our  contempt  in  one 
cfTentiai  point.  It- is,  that  they  profit  by  the  refpeft 
others  have  for  order,  without  being  willing  to  fubjeft 
themfelves  to  the  fame  rules,  and  without  declaring 
publicly  their  intention.  It  feems  to  me,  that  in  this 
view,  a  defect  of  morality  is  indeed  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality* 

In* 
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I»n  fhort,  talents,  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind  which 
Belong  more  immediately  to  nature,  can  never  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  great  things  without  the  aid  of  morality  ;  there 
^is  no  other  way  of  uniting  the  intereft  of  men,  and  of 
*  attaining  their  love  and  refpefl.  Iloneftv  refembles 
the  ancient  idioms,  according  to  which  you  mud  know 
how  to  fpeak,  when  you  wifh  to  be  underftoodby  the 
generality  :  and  a  language  is  never  well  known,  but- 
by  conftant  practice.  The  underftanding.is  fometimes 
fufficient  to  acquire  an  afcendency  in  circumfcribed 
relations.  You  there  take  men  one  by  one  ;  and  you 
often  engage  them  by  proportioning  yourfelf  to  their 
depth.  But  on  a  vaft  theatre,  and  principally  in  pub¬ 
lic  adminiflratioo,  where  we  have  need  of  captivating 
men  in  a  body,  it  is  neceffary  to  fearch  for  a  band" 
which  will  embrace  all  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  union  of 
talents  and  virtue,  that  this  chain  can  be  formed.  And* 
when  I  fee  the  homage  paid  by  a- nation  to  virtuous 
cbaFafters — when  I  remarEthe  almoft  inftinftive  judg¬ 
ment  which  aflifts  in  difcerning  them — when  I  fee 
that  they  praife  and  love  only  what  they  can  connecl  to 
pure  virtue,  and  noble  intention,  I  return  to  my  fav¬ 
ourite  fentiment,  and  believe  I  recognize  in  thefe- 
emotions  the  ftamp  of  a  hand  divine. 

After  having  tried  to  give  a  feeble  fketch  of  the 
various  recompenfes  and  different  fatisfaflions  which 
feem  to  appertain  to  regularity  of  principles,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduft,  you  will  perhaps  afk,  if  you  have 
not  a  right  to  conclude  from  thefe  reflexions,  that  we 
tan  attach  men  to  morality  by  the  mere  motive  of  per- 
fonal  intereft  ?  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  anfwer  fucli  an  obje&jon ;  and  now  is  the 
time  to  do  iti 

Virtue,  in  its  mod  improved  (late — virtue,  fuch  as 
we  have  juft  reprefented — is  not  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  :  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  called  forth  and 
{Lengthened  by  degrees.  But  it  would  be  nipped 
when  it  firft  begins  to  unfold  itfelf,  if  we  deftroyed 
the  Ample  opinions  which  ferve  to  educate  it — if  we 
overturned  the  only  end  which  can  be  perceived  by  all 
minds — and  if  we  weakened  the  fentiments  which  con- 
sizEt  it  with  thofe  who  rcfpecf  the  lav/s  of  morality, 

.  and: 
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and  who  promote  this  cultivation  by  their  commend- 
ations  and  edeem. 

Befides,  it  is  not  virtue  only,  but  virtue  united  to 
Oitterent  motives,  whtch  contributes  to  our  happinefs. 

ms  obfervation  is  very  important  :  and  with  great 
facility  you  may  be  made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  it- 
■employment  is  generally  reckoned  the  fureft  fource  of 
agreeable  tmpreflions,  of  which  we  are  fofoeptible  ;  but 
;ts  charm  would  vanilh,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  fome  re- 
i  omp^nfe  if  it  did  not  {how,  in  perfpefhve,  an  in- 
C[eale  °p  wealth,  an  enjoyment  for  our  felf-Iove,  a 
c-iance  for  fame,  or  feme  other  advantages,  of  which 
vve  are  defirous.  Vainly,  fay  fome,  that  the  exercife 
ot  our  faculties  is  ofitfelfa  pleafure  ;  certainly,  be- 
caufe :  that  it  offers  to  our  view  a  train  of  profpeds 
wnicn  fucceed  each  other.  But  there  mud  always  be 
a  itrong  motive  to  direft  us  to  the  right  road,  and  make 
tis  let  off :  our  bark  mufl  be  driven  by  the  wind  :  in 
every  kind  of  labour  requires  encouragement, 
at  ough  this  labour,  proportioned  to  our  drength,  may 
be  more  favourable  to  happinefs  than  floih  and  idle* 
iiefs ;  and  this  truth  would  drike  us  dill  more,  if  we 
•  had  ability  to  analyze  a  fentiment  with  fufficient  at¬ 
tention,  to  didirjguifh  clearly  the  happinefs  which  is 
annexed  to  a&ion  and  employment,  from  that  which 

iKceflarily  relates  tp  the  end  and  to  the  motive  of  that 
action. 

he  reflexions,  which  I  have  jud  made,  maybe 
applied  to  virtue.  We  can  eafily  in  dudyirig  its  dif¬ 
ferent  effeffs,  perceive,  that  it  is  an  excellent  °guide  in 
tne  courfe  of  life  :  but  we  difeover,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  has  need,  as  well  as  employment,  of  a  {pur,  a 
fimple  encouragement  on  a  par  with  our  underhand- 
ang  ;  it  is  in  religion  that  virtue  finds  this  encourage- 
*nent  ;  and  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  feparate  it  from 
.  motives  and  hopes  it  prefents,  without  difeoncert- 
mg  every  connexion  it  has  with  human  happinefs. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  the  great  benefit  which 
mud  arife  from  morality  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  mud 
be  remarked,  that,  to  follow  its  di&afes  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  firranefs,  knowledge  and  drong  powers  of 

reflexiom 
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•reflexion  are  neceffarily  required  in  the  fludy  of  f© 
compounded  a  truth.  We  are  then  in  want  of  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  excite  our  firft  effort,  which  fubjefls  us  to  felf- 
denial,  and  determines  us  to  flruggle  with  courage 
againft  the  dominion  of  the  prefent  moment. 

In  fhort,  even  when,  by  the  art  of  fophifiry,  fome 
philofophers  have,  at  length,  thrown  into  cor.fufion 
the  true  principles  of  order  and  happinefs — when,  by 
the  force  of  addrefs,  they  have  led  us  to  doubt  about 
the  kind  and  degree  of  power  which  is  neceffary  to  af- 
fign  to  religion— it  fhould  not,  however,  be  the  legifla- 
tors  of  the  nation  who  would  lend  an  ear  to  their  lub- 
tle  diftinflions. 

Metaphyfical  fentiments  and  ideas  are  not  proper 
for  flatefmen,  but  in  their  .own  defence — to  alTifl 
them  to  guard  themfelves  from  the  afcendency  of 
brilliant  errors,  and  to  confirm  the  refpe£b  due  to  ufe- 
ful  truths  :  but  when  they  have  to  guide  minds,  when 
they  wifh  to  excite  affivity,  it  is  always,  if  they  be 
wife,  the  moil  fimple  idea  that  they  wilt  make  ufe  of; 
and  they  wiil  be  very  careful  not  to  defpife  thofe 
habitual  principles,  to  which  time,  fiill  more  than 
knowledge,  has  given  a  fanfiion.  Thefe  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  leffons,  which  long  experience  feems  to  have 
gradually  difengaged  from  every  thing  foreign  to 
natural  morality  and  the  fecret  fentiments  of  men* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


On  Religious  Opinions ,  in  their  relation  with 

Sovereigns. 


MANY  nations,  either  by  choice,  or  neceffity, 
have  depofited  their  wills  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  have  thus  erefted  a  perpetual  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  fpirit  of  difeord  and  injuflicc,  which  lias 
fo  frequently  reigned  amongfl  men.  1 1  is  true,  that 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  wiflied  to  recoil that 

they 
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i^e7  '^ere  ihemfelves  capable  of  knowing  their  (rni» 
.  interefl  :  but  monarchs miftrufiing  their  inconflancy, 
have  taken  care  to  fortify  the  fprings  of  authority,  by 
furround.ng  tkemfelves  with  Handing  armies  :  and 
they  have-  only  left  them  the  power  of  being  difgufl- 
ed  with  flavery,  Soldiers  and  taxes  have  fupported 
•  each  other  :  and  through  the  abidance  of  this  corref- 
pondtng  action,  they  have  become  mailers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  every  thing.  How  much  good  and  evil  de- 
pendon  them?  We  then  neceffarily  wilh  them  to 
poliels  a  vigorous  morality,  proportioned  to  their  im- 
menie  duties.  But  what  force  will  your  morality 
have,  if  they  perceive  at  lad,  that  it  is  not  fupported 
by  a  divine  fana,on— if  they  ,  conlider  it  as  a  human 
lnllttution,  whtcn  they  have  power  to  break,  and  which 
they  are  in  the  habit. of  modifying  ?  At  lead,  they 
will  have  the  liberty,  like  other  men,  to  examine,  if 
their  private  tntered  agree  with  that  of  the  public  ; 
and  their  conauft  .will  depend  on  the  tefnlt  of  this 
.calculation. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  -at  the  point  of  elevation, 
where  kings  find  themfelves  placed,  they  ought  not  to 
be  acquainted  with  thofe  paffions  which  proved  from 
our  petty  competitions  ;  but  how  many  other  fenti- 
. men  ts  have  they  not  to  reprefs  ?  And  'with  what  ce¬ 
lerity  is  it  necelTary  to  do  it  ;  fmce  they  do. not  expe¬ 
rience  any  contradiftion,  they  are  not,  like  us,  obliged 
to  refleft  and  conlider !  Beiides,  though  fovereigns 
are  fuppofed  to  be  flickered  by  their  fituaticn,  from 
the  irritations  of  feif-love,  and  from  the  defires  of 
fortune  and  advancement  ;  they  are  not,  however, 
ciilengaged  from  every  paflion  of  this  kind.  It  is  to¬ 
wards  other  princes,  that  they  feel  them  :  and  envy, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  become  often  very  dangerous  ; 
as  they  allociate  with  thefe  pallions  thofe  of  Ihe  na¬ 
tion  they  govern,  by  means  of  a  war.  It  is  then  that, 
reed  from  religious  ties,  and  fure  of  not  accounting 
with  any  body,  they  w.culd  find  morality  a  very  inge. 
mous  invention,  to  render  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  more  eafy,  and  to  preferve  the  fuhordinaticn 
which  fecures  their  power;  but  would  not  ack  now!- 
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edge  fuch  a  matter  for  tbemfelves,  and  would  difpenfe 
with  bowing  to  its  dilates. 

You  will  fay,  undoubtedly,  that  a  virtuous  king 
would  be  recompenfed  by  the  applaufe  of  his  fubje&s  : 
but  I  have  already  fhown,  that  the  influence  of  public 
’  opinion  would  be  very  weak,  if  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality,  which  ferve  to  guide  this  opinion,  were  not  iup- 
ported  by  religion.  We  fhould  alfo  obferve,  that  eu- 
logiums  and  applaufe,  homage  fo  encouraging  to  pri¬ 
vate  men,  have  not  an  equal  power  over  princes,  who 
cannot,  like  individuals,  conflder  this  fuffrage  as  an 
earnett,  or  forerunner  of  exaltation.  It  is  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  view  of  the  advantages  and  triumphs  of  others, 
that  the  dettre  of  refpeft  and  diftin&ion  is  continually 
kept  alive  :  and  it  may,  perhaps,  proceed  a  little  front 
the  ftimulation  of  envy,  or  at  leaft  from  thofe  jarring 
pretenflons,  and  from  thofe  flruggles  of  felf-love,  of 
which  fociety  alone  is  the  theatre.  Princes  without 
rivals  are  not  fubjeff  to  the  fame  impreflions  :  and  the 
flattery  they  have  fo  early  imbibed,  and  the  praifes 
which  are  lavifhed  on  them  from  the  Ample  motive  of 
hope,  all  ferve  to  render  them  lefs  fenlible  to  deferved 
applaufe.  In  fhort,  this  exaggerated  praife  foon  be¬ 
comes  a  dull  monotony,  which  extinguifhes,  by  its  uni¬ 
formity,  that  emulation  which  a  juft  homage  fometimes 
anfpires.  There  would  be  then  great  danger  in  repo- 
ting  too  much  on  the  power  of  public  opinion,  if  we 
were  to  conlider  it  as  a  check  able  to  fupply  with 
princes  the  compreffing  force  of  religion. 

I  mutt  now  make  an.  eftential  remark  :  thofe  who 
furround  a  monarch,  often  miftead  his  judgment  by 
the  nature  and  the  application  of  the  eulogiums  which 
theyJavifh  on  him.  The  praife  of  men  in  a  monar¬ 
chy,  always  has  a  taint  of  ttavery.  Thus,  in  fuch 
countries,  a  look,  a  word  from  the  prince,  wh  ich 
feems  to  efface,  for  an  inftant,  the  diftance  that  fepa- 
ratcs  him  from  his  fubje&s,  delights  them  :  and  their 
enthufiafm  in  thole  moments  ferves  to  perfuade  tiie 
monarch,  that  it  is  fufficient  for  him  to  fmiie,  to. ren¬ 
der  his  people  happy  :  dangerous  iilufion,  fad  effe&of 
ferviiity  1  In  fhort,  in  confequence  of  the  character 
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which  is  impreffed  by  an  habitual  yoke,  men  are  pleafed 
witn  exalting  the  power  of  him  to  whom  they  oblig- 
ed  to  fubm.t  ;  they  love  to  fee'  their  fervile  compan¬ 
ions  multiplied  :  and  as  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
ieldom  any  accefs  to  the  prince,  Vanity  purfues  them, 
that  in  abetting  to  partake  of  the  royal  grandeur, 
they  contjabl  a  kind  of  familiarity  with  it.  Therefore 
wuhout  reflecting  whether  it  will  be  more-in  the  powi 
er  of  the  fovereign  to  make  them  happy,  when,  by 
enlarging  his  dominions,  he Ihalt  have  tfiore  fubiefts7 
and  of  courfe  more  duties  to  fulfil,  they  celebrate’ 
above  all,  the  conquering  .warrior,  and  thus  invite 
princes  to  prefer  the  purfuit  of  military  glory  to  every 
other.  And,  as  the  muhitude  can  quickly  compre¬ 
hend  this  kind  of  ment^-as  the  gaining  of  a  battle  is 
a  Ample  idea,  eafily  conceived  by  men  of  every  con¬ 
dition  and  turn  of  mind,  it  happens,  by  this'  reafon- 
wg,  that  thefe  triumphs  are  the  moll  highly  extolled  • 
and  even  that  men  on  account  of  them,  can  excufe 
every  other  failure,  broken  treaties,  violated  oaths, 
alliances  abandoned.  ,In  Ihort,  fuch  is  the  mad  foliv 
of  our  praife,  that  the  tranquility  of  the  Hate,  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  people,  the  mild  benefits  of  peace,'  appear 
no  more  than  the  laft  conlequence  of  the  labours  and 
the  luccefs  of  a  monarch  ;  and  even  hiftory  frequent¬ 
ly  reprefents  this  fortunate  time,  as  the  days  of  ob- 
lcurity  in  which  heroes  of  blood  and  carnage  are  edu- 
cated.  Kings,  difcontented  with  their  defliny,  are 
warriors  through  ambition,  and  happy  by  the  vifto- 
ries,  to  which  we  annex  our  firfl  honours,  and  the 
tnolt  noble  wreaths  of  fame. 

It  is  thus,  however,  that  the  prevailing  opinion,  and 
the  rumour  of  renown,  can  fomettmes  deceive  princes, 
though  inconfiftent  with  the  inftruaions  of  morality 
and  the  legiflation  of  yore,  which  point  out  the  true  in- 
terefl  of  the  people  as  the  firfl  objefl  of  a  fovereign's 
anxious  folicitude  ;  and  inllead  of  a  founding  name, 
and  aazzling  qualities,  enforce  thofe  requifue  to  form 
the  guardian  and  proteftorof  the  felicity  of  the  public  ; 
dtuies  of  valt  extent,  and  which  are  discharged  bv  the 
ifccret  labours  of  paternal  vigilance,  fljll  more  than  by 
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the  noife  of  the  drum,  and  the  inrtruments  of  detlruc* 
•  \ 
tion. 

Let  us  confider,  however,  the  influence  the  opinion 
of  the  world  will  have  on  fovereigns,  in  dire&ing  only 
-  our  views  towards  the  interior  furiflions  of  admin  ill  ra¬ 
tion,  An  effential  obfervatton  prefents  itfelf  at  firfl  to 
the  mind  :  it  is,  that  the  third  for  glory  is  efpecially 
felt  when  a  great  afeufe  is  to  be  reformed,  and  wher* 
we  can  hope  to  make  regularity  {ucceed  to  confuuon. 
But  whep  this  talk  is  fulfilled,  and  that  it  is  only  ne¬ 
ed!  ary  to  preferve  and  (upport  what  is  good,  the  love 
of  renown  has  not  fuHicient  aliment,  and  it  is  then  that 
the  virtue  of  princes  becomes  the  only  faithful  guardian 
of  the  public  intereff.  A  reign,  fuch  as  we  have  form¬ 
ed  an  idea  of,  would  carry  away  from  the  following 
ones  every  fubjefl  of  dazzling  fplendor  :  and  it  would 
be  neceflary  that  new  troubles  and  fears  re-animated' 
the  fentiment  of  admiration, »to  give  it  its'  ancient  a.(- 
cendency  and  original  force. 

We  fhould  be  able  alf  o,  and  this  pifture  would  be 
very  different,  to  figure  to  ourfelves  a  period,  when,. by 
the  fucceflive  gradation  of  charafler,  the  opinion  of  the 
public  would  no  longer  indicate  the  way  to  fame,  nor 
refound  to  excite  ambition  *,  the  recompenfes  it  offers, 
would  not  be  a  motive-  fufficiently  powerful  to  influ¬ 
ence  men.  Thus,  in  a  country,  in  a  metropolis,  where 
eovetoufnefs  feemed  triumphant,  where  every  body 
would  appear  to  purfue  that  fortune  which  is  only  ac¬ 
quired  by  intngue,  and  the  vices  of  thofe  who  bellow 
it,  refpeft  for  the  real  intereft  of 'the  people,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  lighten  their  burdens,  would  no  longer  purchafe 
renown.  In  like  manner,  in  a  country  where  defpo- 
tifm  reigns,  and  the  people  are  accuftomed  to  proftrate 
themfelves  before  power,  they  would  acknowledge  no 
other  idol.  We  Ihould  not  there  be  able  to  acquire 
a  cotemporary  fame  by  elevation  of  charafler,  by  tem¬ 
pering  with  wifdom  the  exercife  of  authority,  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  citizens  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  freedom, 
which  does  not  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs.  It  is 
then  morality,  and  morality  alone,  which  comes  at  all 
times,  in d  in  all  circumflances,  to  refill  the  revolutions 
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of  Iiab; t  and  opinion,  of  which  hifiory  furnifliesexam- 
pies,  and  of  which  men  are  ever  fufceptible. 
f  1  ought  not  to  negleft  another  very  important  con- 
iteration*  Princes,  by  the  elevation  of  their  rank, 
and  influence  on  the  national  manners,  find,  that  they 
are  in  that  fingular  fituation,  where  one  is  more  called 
to  direfV  the  reigning  opinion,  than  receive  inftru&ion 
and  encouragement  from  it.  Thus  we  are  impelled  to 
^\!ih,  that  a  monarcn  fhould  have  principles,  which 
flow  from  his  heart,  and  which  depend  on  his  reflex- 
ions,  trom  which  he  may  be  able  to  derive,  at  ail  times, 
a  force1  properly  his  own,  a  natural  courage.  It  is 
neceffary  for  a  prince  to  inveftigate  and  decide  on  his 
own  conduct  ;  and  a  fublime  morality  fhould  nourifh 
in  h i s  neart  an  ideal  model  of  perfection,  with  which 
oe  can  continually  compare  the  opinions  of  the  world 
arid  the  private  judgment  of  his  confcience. 

In  fhort,  and  this  lad  reflexion,  which  I  have  made. 
Will  apply  in  a  general  manner,  to  the  preceding  re- 
marks  ;  the  opinion  of  the  public,,  the  juft  complaints 
of  the  people,  are  fometimes  a  long  while  in  reaching 
tiie  prince.  I  hey  ring  in  the  kingdom  before  he  hears 
the  rumour.  They  wander  round  the  palace,  but  the 
whifpers  do  not  reach  him.  Vanity,  pride,  and  every 
vice  excludes  them.  I  he  old  courtiers  fneer  ;  and 
the  infignificant  purfuers  of  credit  or  favour  amufe 
themfelves  by  indulging  their  propenfity  for  ridicule. 

I  he  minifters  who  are  followed  by  the  clamour,  are 
often  importuned  by  it;  and  when  It  reaches  their 
inaffer,  find  fome  method  to  weaken  its  impreffion,  at¬ 
tributing  thefe  commotions  to  private  paflions,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  cabal,  to  a  jufl  indignation  againfl  vice. 
V es,  fuch  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  princes,  that  the  peace 
of  a  {fate  isoften  tottering,  before  the  opinion  of  the 
world  reaches  them,  and  difeovers  the  truth  ;  a  new 
confideration,  very  proper  to  convince  us,  that  the 
power  of  opinion  can  never  equal  in  utility  thofe  grand 
principles  of  morality,  which,  by  the  aid  cf  religion, 
are  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  give  them  laws,  with¬ 
out  diflin&ion  of  birth,  rank,  or  dignity. 

But  ifj  from  fovereigns^  we  carry  our  views  to  thofe 
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Wao  {hare  their  confidence,  we  (hall  perceive  ftill  more 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  an  active  and  governing  morali¬ 
ty.  Minifters  without  virtue,  are  more  to  be  feared  than 
fovereigns  indifferent  to  public  good.  Newly  come 
out  of  the  crowd,  they  know  better  than  the  monarch, 
the  felfilh  ufe  that  they  can  make  Qf  all  the  paffions 
and  vices  :  and  as  they  are  connected  with  fociety,  as 
they  have  a  continual  relation  with  the  different  orders 
of  the  ffate,  their  corruptions  are  propagated — and 
their  dangerous  influence  fpreads  to  a  great  diftance. 
Attacked,  neverthelefs,  by  the  public,  they  become  ftill 
more  mifchievous  in  warding  off  danger ;  for  defpair* 
ing  of  difguife  before  the  attentive  eyes  of  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple  they  turn  their  add  refs  again  ft  the  prince.  They 
ftudy  they  pry  into  his  weakneffes,  and  artfully  encou¬ 
rage  thofe  which  may  prote&  or  cover  the  defers  of 
their  chara&er.  They  apply  themfelves,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  adorn  immorality  with  everv  grace  which  can 
render  it  amiable  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  make  virtue 
hateful,  by  delineating  it  as  auftere,  imperious,  unfo- 
ciable,  and  almoft  incompatiable  with  our  morals  and 
manners.  It  is  thus  that  minifters  not  reftrained  by- 
principles,  occafio  n  not  only  the  mifery  of  a  country 
while  their  influence  lafts,  but  poifon  the  fource  of  pub¬ 
lic  felicity,  by  weakening  in  the  rfionarch  his  fenti- 
meats  of  duty,  diverting  his  good  difpofitions,  and  dif- 
eouraging,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  his  natural  virtues. 

In  fhort,  the  pi&ure  which  I  have  jufl  drawn  will 
produce  another  important  obfervation  :  the  prince 
after  having  wandered  out  of  the  path  of  true  glory, 
may  return,  when  he  pleafes,  to  the  love  of  virtue 
and  greatnefs.  All  the  avenues  are  open  to  him,  ail 
hearts  ready  to  welcome  him  ;  we  have  an  inclination 
to  love,  and  defire  to  efteem  him,  whom-  fate  has  plac¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  nation  ;  and  who,  invefted  with 
the  majefty  which  he  borrows  from  a  long  train  of  an- 
ceftors,  exhibits  himfelf  furrounded  by  all  the  en¬ 
chantments  of  a  diadem.  We  adoptj  with  pleafure 
•any  interpretation  which  can  excufe  his  conduct,— 
We  impute  to  ill  counfeis  the  faults  which  he  has 
commuted,;  and  we  are  eager  to  enter  with  him  into 
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a  new  contraa  ofefleem  and  hope.  It  is  not  the  fame 
wub  mimfters  ;  a  like  indulgence  is  not  due  to  them  • 
becaufe  they  cannot  throw  the  blame  on  others,  and 
all  their  actions  proceed  from  themfelves.  When  thev 
have  once  loft  the  opinion  of  the  public,  their  deprav. 
Jty  will  increafe  daily;  becaufe,  to  maintain  their 
goft,  they  are  obliged  to  redouble  their  intrigues  and 


I  have  maturely  refleaed  :  the  religion  of  princes, 
01  mimltcrs,  or  government  in  general,  is  the  firft 
Source  of  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  We  defpife 
it  5  becaule  it  is  not  our  invention,  and  we  often 
give  the  preference  to  thofe  arlifices  of  the  mind, 
?'  ‘c  l.  reduce  us  as  being  our  own  work  ;  and  per- 
naps  they  are  wanted,  after  having  loft  fight  of  this, 
ure  and  faithful  guide,  thi^  companion  of  true  ge- 
^ich,  it,  prefers  eafy  and  fimple  means.— 
es,  this  exalted  virtue,  refembling  fuperior  abilities, 
rejefls  equally  thofe  weak  refources  and  inventions, 
whlch  derive  not  their  origin  from  an  elevated  fenti- 
nient  or  grand  thought  :  and,  while  one  obliges  a 
state frnan  to  refpeft  honour,  juflice  and -truth,  the  other 
uncovers  the  union  of  thele  principles  with  the  ju& 
nieans  which  flrengthen  authority,  ana  with  the  true 
.glory  and  durable  fuccefs  of  politics.  In  fhorr, 
v*’hde  one  renders  him  anxious  about  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  the  other  fhows  how,  from  the  bofom  of 
thib  nappinefs,  they  would  fee  riie  infenfibly  an  agree® 
inent  of  mterefts  and  of  wills,  of  whole  extenhve  ufe 
we  are  ftill  ignorant. 

.  lf  we  wifh  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  private  ha p. 
pmefs  of  princes,  we  thall  readily  perceive,  that  thev* 
have  a  real  want  of  the  encouragement  religion  afl 
lords.  Their  diftinguiGied  authority  appears,  indeed 
to  their  mind,  a  fingular  privilege.  They  believe 
this  power  fhould  extend  to  every  thing  :  and  they 
inaifcreetly  endeavour  to  accelerate  the  moments  of 
enjoyment.  But  as  they  cannot  change  the  law  of 
nature,  it  happens,  that  in  delivering  themfelves  up  to 
every  thing  which  feduces  their  imagination,  they  ex¬ 
perience  as  quickly  the  fad  languor  of  indifference, 
the  oppreffion  of  apathy. 
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Kings,  in  the  exercife  of  their  intelle&ual  faculties* 
are  expofed  to  the  -fame  extremes.  Providence  hav- 
ing  placed  them  on  the  pinnacle  of  fortune,  they  con- 
frequently  have  not  been  led  from  one  view  to  anoth¬ 
er,  and  know  not  thofe  gradations,  which  afluate  their 
fubje&s  in  the  name  of  vanity,  felf-love,  or  fortune.— 

Alas  !  we  obey  fo  quickly,  and  their  defires  are  fo 
loon  gratified,  that  their  taftes  and  inclinations  cannot 
be  renewed  with  the  rapidity  necelfary  to  enable  them 
to  fill  the  irkfome  void  which  fo  frequently  occurs.—  4 

If  the  magnificent  end,  which  religion  offers,  were  to 
be  obfcured,  and  if,  henceforth,  we  were  to  confider 
it  as  a  fallacious  illulion,  unworthy  of  our  attention, 
kings  would  foon  attain  to  that  term  when  the  future 
would  appear  to  their  mind  a  barren  uniformity,  a 
fpace  without  colour  or  form. 

The  numerous  duties  of  princes,  undoubtedly,  af¬ 
ford  a  continual  fource  of  fatisfa&ion  :  but  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  conneft  all  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  a  grand  idea,  the  only  one  which  can  con¬ 
stantly  animate  their  aftions  and  thoughts,  who  have 
need  of  neither  favour  nor  advancement  from  their  fel¬ 
low  creatures.  And  how  much  would  it  contribute 
to  their  happinefs  fometimes,  to  imagine  themfelves  be¬ 
tween  this  world,  in  which  they  are  weary  of  their  own 
power,  and  that  magnificent  future,  the  fubiime  con¬ 
templation  of  which  would  carry  them,  with  a  new 
charm, to  the  exercife  of  their  authority  |  What  pleaf- 
ure  then  would  flow  from  this  authority,  the  fource  of 
fo  much  good  !— What  pleafure  would  they  not  find  in 
more  clofely  imitating  the  divine  beneficence,  the  moft 
comfortable  of  all  ideas,  and  what  a  moment  for  them" 
when  particularly  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the 
exalted  friend  of  the  whole  human  race, they  fhould  be 
able  to  reflea,  in  the  morning, on  the  people  they  were 
going  to  make  happy,  and  in  the  evening,  on  thofe  on 
whom  they  had  aQually  conferred  benefits.  What  a 
difference  between  thefe  delicious  moments,  whofe 
influence  the  nation  feeis,and  thofe'infignificant  levees  \ 

<>nly  known  to  courtiers,  in  which  the  monarch  is  the 
*peaade2  and  taHes  the  fad  pleafure  of  feeing  fo  many 
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men  cringing  before  their  own  image.  What  a  differ^ 
cnee,  even  between  thefe  rapturous  fenfation$,and  thofe 
raifed  by  flattery  or  the  dazzling  parade  which  fur- 
rounds  him,  in  the  midfl  of  which  he  cannot  difeem 
himfelf,  whether  he  is  a  great  man,  or  only  a  king. 

In  fhorr,  we  ought  to>  acknowledge,  that  the  more 
extenfive  the  horizon,  which  opens  before  fovereigns, 
the  greater  is  the  number  ofduties  prefented  to  their  re¬ 
flexions,  the  more  they  muff  feel  the  wantof  that  fuftain- 
ing  power  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  their  own  ffrength. 
They  are  confcious  of  the  difproportion  which  exiffs 
between  the  extent  of  their  authority,  and  the  means 
entruffed  to  human  nature:  and  it  is  only  by  fupport- 
ing  tnemfelves  againft  that  myfterious  pillar,  erefled  by 
religion,  that  they  can  be  firm,  and  confider  without 
affright,  that  Providence  has  called  them  to  regulate  and 
<dire£f  thedeftiny  of  a  whole  empire.  It  was  when  pro¬ 
foundly  meditating  on  the  exigence  of  a  God,  refiecl4- 
ing  on  the  influence  and  various  relations  of  fuch  a  •* 
grand  thought, that  Marcus  Aurelius  difeovered  all  the 
extent  of  his  duties,  and  felt,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cour¬ 
age  and  w  ill  to  fulfil  them.  The  happy  and  conflant 
agreement  of  his  affions  and  principles  made  his  reiga 
an  illuftriotis  example  of  wifdom  and  morality. 

We  muff  confefs,  that  it  is  to  virtue,  fupported  byv’ 
every  fentiment  which  it  imprints  on  the  human  heartj 
that  we  fhould  wifh  to  confide  the  facred  depofit  of 
public  happinefs.’  This  alone  is  always  faithful  and* 
vigilant  5  furpafles  the  fpur  of  praife ;  and,  by  the  af- 
cendency  of  a  great  example,  leads  men  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  thing  they  ought  to  admire. 

f  i  *  T 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


An  ObjeBion  drawn  from  the  Wars,  and  from 
the  Commotions  which  Religion  has  given 
rife  to. 

.  —  ...  -  - - — - - - - '  ir  . 

"  -  .  '•  v  .  v  I 

TS  H  ALL  prefent,  at  firft,  th  is  obje&ion  in  all  its 
force  ;  or  rather  I  will  not  feek  to  weaken  it.  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  men  all 
the  evils  that  have  happened  during  a  long  feries  of 
years,  with  which  we  have  reafon  to  reproach  the  blind 
and  favage  zeal  of  religious  fanaticifm.  Every  one 
has  prefent  to  his  mind  thofe  multiplied  aQs  of  intole¬ 
rance  which  have  fullied  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Every 
one  knows  the  fcenes  of  difcord,  of  war  and  fury,  which 
theological  controverfies  have  caufed  amongft  men. 
They  have  been  informed  of  the  fatal  confequences 
which  thefe  enterprifes  have  brought  in  their  train,  and 
which  the  rare  virtues  of  a  great  king  have  not  been 
able  to  juftify.  In  fhort,  to  maintain,  in  all  ages,  a 
remembrance  of  the  fatal  abufes  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  it  would  be 
fufficient  to  defcribe  thofe  direful  days,  when  fome 
dirferent  tenet  produced  a  fentence  of  profcription, 
and  the  frightful  fignal  of  the  mod  cruel  frenzies. 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  in  ail  times,  by  an  abfurd  fy« 
ranny,or  by  a  ferocious  enthuliafm,  triumphs  have  been 
contrived  for  the  eager  detra&ors  of  religion.  Let  us 
examine,  however,  if  the  deduflions  which  they  wilh 
to  draw  from  thefe  errors  of  the  human  mind,  be  found« 
ed  on  reafon  and  juftice. 

I  (hall  not  flop  to  obferve,  that  religion  has  oftener 
been  the  pretext,  than  the  true  motive,  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  convulfions  of  which  it  appears  at  prefent  the  foie 
origin  ;  or  flop  to  recal  the  various  political  advanta¬ 
ges,  which  could  only  arife  from  fuch  a  grand  princi¬ 
ple* 
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pie  of  afhon.  '  Thofe  augafl  teftimomes  are  com¬ 
memorated  in  hi  ft  or  v.  I  mall  only  borrow  the  fun-, 
port  of  reafon,  and  ftiall  bound  my  difcuflion  to  a  few 
ftmple  reflexions. 

Do  you  think,  that  by  relating  .the  different  abufes 
"  of  authority,  we  could  prove  the  advantage  of  anar¬ 
chy  ?  Could  we  decry  every  fpecies  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  by  recounting  all  the  ills  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  chicane  ?  Should  we  be  able  to  throw  an 
odium. on  the  fciences,  by  recalling  all'  the  fatal  dif- 
coveries  which  are  owing  to  our  refearches  ?  Would 
it  Us  proper  to  ftifle  every  kind  of  felf-love  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  by  reciting  the  different  crimes  which  covet- 
oufnefs,  pride  and  ambition  have  given  rife  to  ?  And 
ought  we,  then,  to  defire  to  annihilate  religion,  be- 
caufe  fanatiqifm  has  made  an  Lnftrument  o f°n  to  dif- 
trefs  the  human  fpecies  ?  All  thefe  queftions  are 
ftmilar,  and  all  fhould  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner. 
Thus  we  raay  fay,  with  refpeX  to  them,  that  in  all 
our  interefts  and  paftions,  it  is  by  acquired  knowledge 
and  the  light  of  reafon,  that  right  is  feparated  from 
wrong  :  but  we  ought  never  to  confound  their  prox¬ 
imity  with  areal  identity, 

F a n ati c lira  and  religion  have  not  any  connexion  y 
though  very  often  thefe  ideas  are  found  united.  It> 

is  not  the  worftup  of  the  common  Father  of  men _ it 

is  not  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  whofe  precepts  lead 
10  goodnefs  and  forbearance,  which  infpires  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution.  We  fhould  attribute  it  to  a  blind 
madnefs,  uniting  all  thofe  wild  errors  and  crimes- 
which  difhonour  humanity.  But  fince  at  prefent,  the 
exceftes,  to  which  men  abandon  themfelves,  do  not 
induce  us  to  condemn,  as  a  misfortune,  alt  the  fenti- 
ments  of  which  ihe  criminal  paftions  are  only  the  ex¬ 
treme,  why  do  we  wifh  to  refufe  religion  the  gratitude 
which  is  its  due,  becaufe  fometimes  it  has  given  birth 
to  hatred  and  unhappy  diviftons  ?  It  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  rather  to  remark,  that  intolerant  zeal  is,  of  all 
the  errors  of  the  human  mind,  that  on  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  knowledge  appears  to  have  had  moft  in- 

Silence,  In  faff,  while  fanaticifm  gradually  weaken¬ 
ed,. 
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ji,  feems  to  be  now  verging  to  its  decline,  the  difor- 
ders,  connected  with  the  common  pa  {lions  of  am  bi- 

alUher; folWealth>  ,he  thirft  °f  pleafure’  —  * 

However,  what  fentiment,  what  predominant  idea, 

vo  ion8?6’ T  C  t'm  ‘°  pard°n  f°r  it3  than  de- 

oure  fn-  ^  inhn;te  number  of  benefits  the 

pure  fptr.t  of  religion  makes  amends  for  the  ahnfes 

which  fpnng  from  the  falfe  interpretation  of  its  ore- 

CLP  i.  Vi  15  t0  thls  fP'ru  as  we  have  lhown,  that  men 
owe  the  ftabihty  of  public  order  and  the  firm  princi- 
pies  of  juftice.  It  procures  the  indigent  the  fuccours 
of  charity— and  virtue  its  encouragement— opprefled 
innocence  its  only  refuge—  and  fenfibility  itfuearefi 
topes.  Yes,  the  pure  fpirit  of  religion  furrounds  ns 

7er>'/lde-  :l  mikes  'he  charm  of  folihide,  the 
77  of  foctetv,  the  mvtgorator  of  intimate  affeaions- 
and  can  we  calumniate  and  wife  to  deffrov  it.  on  re-’ 
collecting  the  tyrannic  opinions  offome'pncHs  and 
lovcreigns,  whofe  principles  and  condutl  wemow  de- 

I  (hall  further  remark,  and  afk,  why  men  denounce 
the  of  reprobation  again!!  relig.on,  and  .five,  as 

fte  motive  the  anc.ent  wars  of  which  it  has  been  the 
origin  :  while  they  never  Cornell  the  importance  of 
commerce,  though  nvers  of  blood  have  been  con-,™ 
a.iy  hied  for  the  fmallell  advantage  on  this  account  ? 
Can  they  be  fo  mulaken  in  their  judgment,  as  to  com'- 
pare  a  few  pecuniary  advantages,  which  one  politic?! 
a  e  never  enjoys,  but  at  the  expenfe  of  another,  with 

ion  iffhPreCl«US  3S  0*7  are  "P^erfal, of  which  reliff- 

ion  is  the  origin  and  iupport  ?  ® 

In  fnort,  among  the  various  arguments  that  are  em 
ployed  to  attack  thefe  opinions,  the  mod  frivolous, 
btedly,  is  taat,  which  derives  all  its  force  from  the 
errors  and  faults,  of  Avhtch  the  prelent  times  do  nor 
furnilh  any  example.  What  Ihould  we  fay  jf  at  ,7 
moment  when  a  fuperb  edifice  was  firm  on  its  found, 
ton,  we  ihould  be  exho/ted  to  level  it  with  the  ground 
by  a  relation  of  all  the  accidents  its  ercflion  ofi 

Throwing 
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Throwing  then  a  painful  retrofpeft  on  the  period  of 
hiftory,  when  religion  was  made  the  pretext  of  wars 
and  cruelty  ;  let  us  oppofe  to  the  return  of  thofe  fan- 
guinary  fcenes,  let  us  pppofe  to  the  fpirit  of  intolerance, 
all  the  force  of  wifdom,  and  the  inftru&ions  of  that  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  pretend  to  ferve  by  a  blind  zeal.  But 
far  from  freeing  us  from  the  refpeft,  that  we  owe  to 
fuch  falutary  opinions,  which  men  have  abufed,  let  us 
take  advantage  of  experience,  as  a  new  defence  againft 
the  wanderings  of  our  imaginations,  and  the  furprifes 
of  our  paflions*.  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Another  Objection  examined .  The  Sabbath . 


IDO  not  intend  to  place  among  the  obje&ions  I 
ought  to  difcufs,  nor  in  the  number  of  arguments, 
that  it  is  important  to  examine,  the  various  opinions  on 
inch  and  fuch  parts  of  religious  worffiip,  nor  the  diffi¬ 
culties  raifed  againft  the  adoption  of  fome  dogmatic 
notion,  thought  effential  by  fome,  and  conftdered  with 
indifference  by  others.  It  is  not  a  treatife  of  contro- 
verlial  theology  which  1  wiffi  to  compofe  ;  and  it  is 
Hill  lefs  the  do&rines  of  one  particular  church,  which 
I  would  oppofe  to  that  of  another.  All  of  them  con¬ 
nect  morality  to  the  commands  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  all  of  them  fee  in  the  public  worffiip  the  refpeft- 
ful  expreffion  of  a  fentiment  of  love  and  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Author  of  Nature.  Thus,  thofe  who  might 
think  they  perceived  fome  imperfe&ions  in  the  fyftem, 
or  in  the  forms  of  worfhip,  adopted  in  a  nation,  fliould 

not 

* 

*  I  fhould  have  enlarged  this  chapter,  if  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  fome  general  reflexions  on  intolerance  in  another 
pa 1 1  of  this  work. 
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Trot  life  this  objection  to  difpute  the  utility  of  religion  ; 
lince  the  reflexions,  which  have  fyeen.juft  made  on  its 
importance,  may  be  applied  equally 'to  the  do&rines  of 
all  countries,  and  the  principles  of  every  fe£L 

I  fhall  dwell  then  on  the  only  difficulty  which  inter- 
efts,  without  diftin£lion,  the  different  religions  ofEurope* 

The  eftabliffiment  of  public  worffiip,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  confecrating  at  leaf!  one  day*in  every  week, 
occafions,  fay  feme,  a  fufpenfion  of  labour  too  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  this  fufpenfion  injures  the  flate,  and  di- 
mini  flies  the  refources  of  the  people. 

I  may  at  firft  obferve,  that  fuch  objeflions  would 
appear  very  weak,  if  compared  with  the  great  advant¬ 
ages  which  men  owe  to  religion  I  An  increafe  of 
wealth  can  never  outweigh  order,  morality,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  But  I  mull  go  further  to  prove,  that  a  day  of 
reft,  devoted  among  us  to  public  worffiip,  cannot  in¬ 
jure  the  political  ftrength  5  and  that,  fo  far  from  being 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  people,  it  proteas  and 
favours  them  :  and  as  I  invariably  prefer  fuch  interefts 
to  all  others,  I  fhall  begin  by  demonftrating,  in  a  few 
words,  the  juftnfefs  of  this  propofition. 

We  fhould  be  miftaken,  if  we  thought,  that  in  ar 
given  Jpace  of  time,  men,  forced,  by  the  inequality  of 
conditions,  to  live  by  their  labour,  would,  by  obferving 
the  precepts  of  religion,  better  their  fituation,  if  they 
were  not  obliged  to  reft  from  labour  one  day  in  every 
week.  f  7 

It  is  necefiary,  in  order  to  perceive  this  truth  to 
examine,  firft,  what  is  now  the  meafure  of  wages/  It 
is  not  in  exaft  proportion  between  labour  and  its  re¬ 
ward,  Jn  fa&,  if  we  confulted  only  the  light  of  rea« 
fon  and  equity,  no  one,  I  believe,  would  dare  to  de¬ 
cide,  that  the  moft  fcanty  neceflaries  are  the  juft  price 
of  fatiguing  and  painful  labour,  which  commences  at 
the  dawn,  and  does  not  finifh  till  the  fettingof  the  fun* 
We  fhould  not  be  able  fo  maintain,  that  in  the  midft 
of  their  enjoyments,  and  in  the '  bofom  of  luxurious 
idlenefs,  the  rich  ought  not  to  grant  any' other  retribu¬ 
tion  to  thofe  who  facrifice  their  time  and  ftrength  to 
increaie  their  revenue  and  multiply  their  enjoyments. 
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It  is  not  then  by  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  or 
reflexion,  that  the  wages  of  the  generality  have  been 
fixed.  \It  is  a  compaft  eftablifhed  by  power,  a  yoke 
to  which  the  weak  muft  fubmit.  The  p’offeflbr  of  a 
vafi  domain  would  fee  all  his  riches  vanifh,  if  numerous 
labourers  did  not  co'me  to  cultivate  his  eftate,  and  car- 
ry  into  his  ftore-houfe  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  '  But;  as 
the  number  of  men  without  property  is  immenfe,  their 
concurrence,  and  the  pre fling  need  they  have  to  labour 
for  a  fubfiftence,  obliges  them  to  receive  the  law  from 
him  who  can,  in  the  bofom  of  eafe,  waif  quietly  for 
their  fervices ;  and  it  refuits  from  this  habitual  relation 
between  the  rich  and  poor,  that  the  wages  for  hard  la- 
hour  are  conflantly  reduced  to  the  mofli  fcanty  allow¬ 
ance,  that  is  to  fay,  to  what  is  only  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
their  daily  and  indifpenfable  wants. 

This  fyflem  once  fettled,  if  it  Were  poflible,  that  by 
a  revolution  in  our  nature,  men  could  live  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  ftrength  without  allotting  every  day  fome 
fiours  to  repofe  and  deep,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
work  of  twenty  hours  would  be  required  for  the  fame 
wages  now  granted  for  twelve. 

Or  by  an  aflimilation  agreeing  with  the  hypothecs 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  fupppfethat  a  moral  revolution 
permitted  labourers  to  work  the  feventh  day  ;  the  rich 
would,  confequently,  in  a  lhort  time,  require  of  them 
the  extraordinary  labour  at  the  former  rate  and  this 
levelling  would  take  place  through  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  labour.  The  clafs  offociety. 
which,  in  exerting  its  power,  has  regulated  the  prefent 
wages,  not  according  to  reafon  and  equity,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  theneceflitiesof  the  labourers, would  quickly  dif- 
cern  its  -own  intereft  ;  and  that  when  a  day  more  was 
paid  for,  the  people  could  bear  a  diminution  of  the 
feventh  part  of  their  wages,  and  be  in  their  old  Rate. 
Thus,  though  before  the  change  had  thoroughly  taken 
|yiace,  all  thofe  who  live  by  labour  would  think  that 
they  had  acquired  a  new  refource  ;  yet  they  would 
foon  be  brought  to  their  former  condition  ;  for  it  is  the 
fame  with  focial  order  as  with  the  jaw^of  equilibrium  in 
nature,  which  combines  ranks,  and  places  every  thing 

according 
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according  to  toe  immutable  law  of  the  proportion  of 
force. 

Men,  devoid  of  property,  after  having  been  fome 
time  deceived,  would  only  get  an  increafe  of  work  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath*:  and  as  this  truth  does 
not  prefent  ltfelf  naturally  to  the  mind,  we  ought  to 
confider,  as  an  eftentia!  fervice  of  religion,  its  having 
fecured  the  greater  number  of  men  from  a  degree  of 
opprellion  to  which  they  would  have  run  blindly,  \f 
they  had  been  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice. 

The  daily  labour  of  one  clafs  of  fociety  furpatTes  the 
reafonable  meafure  of  its  ftrength,  and  battens  the  days 
of  decrepitude.  1 1  was  then  abfolutely  necellary  that 
the  cuftomary  courfe  of  tliefe  labours  fhould  be,  for  a 
time,  iufpended  :  but  as  the  people,  prefled  by  wants 
of  every  kind,  are  espofed  to  be  feduced  by  the  flight- 
eft  appearance  of  advantage,  it  was  further  necellary  to 
their  happinefs,  that  the  interruption  of  their  fatigues, 
fixed  by  a  religious  duty,  appeared  not  to  them  the 
voluntary  facrifice  of  fortune;  and  did  not  leave  in 
them  any  regret.  In  ftiort,  the^  are  pleafed  tyhen  they 
Vhink  of  t hole  days  of  reft,  which  produce  a  little  al¬ 
teration  in  their  manner  of  living  ;  and  they  require 
that  alteration  not  to  be  deprefted  by. a  continual  train 
and  repetition  of  the  fame  occupations.  Thus,  were 
you  to  affert  artfully,  that  the  people  are  not  as  com¬ 
fortable  of  a  Sunday,  as  during  the  'week,  it. would  be 
at  leaft  true,  that  one  isjoftened  by  the  expeflaticn  of 
the  other.  •  There  are  people  fo  very  wretched,  and 
probably,  on  that  account,  lo  bounded  are  their  defires? 
that  the  moft  trifling  variety  is  a  fubftitute  for  hope.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  the  hearts  of  the  common  people 
may  be  fometimes  cheered  with  the  thought  of  bein^ 
once  a  week  drefled  like  their  fuperiors  ;  when  they 

are  abfolute  matters  of  their  time,  and  can  fay, _ and  I 

alfo — I  am  free.* 

1  inuft 

*  Thefe  various  reflexions  are  very  neceflary  in  the  place 
where  I  live  ;  iiuce,  for  a  fhort  time,  labourers  have  been 
permitted  to  work,  at  Paris,  of  a  Sunday.  We  fee  this  pub¬ 
licly  done  at  the  new  bridge,  which  is  building  over  the 
Seine  j  as  if  a  work  of  mere  convenience  was  in  fuch  hafte, 
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I  muft  now  examine  the  fecond  nropofition  which 
*  navre  mentioned.  '  mV 

'  *0U  haVC  m?de,  U  J°bvious’  fome  that  an 

XT'T  i°f  thC  day?  °f  labour  ^\d  occafion  a 

ll rr S,H0fnheTT  aILowed  for  «S  we  may  then 
reasonably  afk,  ,f  this  refult  would  not  favour  com- 

merce,  and  contribute  in  fome  refpeft,  to  increafe  the 

political  ^  ftrengrh  P  Undoubtedly,  you  may  confider 

Jnder  tnis  point  of  view,  the  diminution  of  the  reward 

,ln.  l^.rY  :  but  tbe  political  ftrength  being  always  a 

reiauve  icea,  and  derived  from  comparifons  with  other. 

Ihen^  can  neve^  be  augmented  or  dimin- 
P  a  circumftance  common  to  all  the  countries  of' 
ttre0pl-  C  e,rf  ^barbarous  ambition  to  abolifh  in  one 

e  tbe  oabt)atb,  the  abolition  would  probably 
procure  it  a  degree  of  fuperiority,  if  it  was  the 
only  one  that  adopted  fuch  a  change  ;  but  as  foon 

33  .  ?!j.rrs  foil°wed  the  example,  the  advantajxe- 
^vouid  aifappear.  However,  the  fame  arguments  ought 
to  ierve  to  convince  us,  that  thofe  countries,  where  the 
intervals  of  inaction  occur  oftener,  have  neceffarily  a 
political  disadvantage,  with  regard  to  others,  where 
ounaay  and  a  few  folemn  feafts  are  the  only  days  of 
red  preferred  by  government.  1  ) 

We  may  conclude  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  fo 

far  from  nnding  fault  with  religion,  for  appointing  a 
aay  of  red,  devoted  every  week  to  public  worfhip  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  with  pleafure,  that  fuch  an' in- 
ititution  is  a  benevolent  aft,  extended  to  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  mofl 

deferving 

that  the  laws  fhoijld  he  difpenfed  with,  to  accelerate  its  ex~ 
ecution.  The  labourers,  fome  will  fay,  are  glad  to  gain  a 
day  every  week.  Undoubtedly,  becaufe  they  fee  only  the 
prefent  inftant,  they  have  reafon  to  think  fo.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  confider,  in  a  more  comprehenfive 
point  of  view,  the  intereft  of  the  people,  of  that  part  of  foci- 
ety,  which  is  fo  blind,  or  fo  limited  in  its  calculation.  And 
the  church  fhould  examine  alfo,  if  the  fudden  alteration  of  a 
pradtice  fo  ancient,  may  not  give  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the 
fpirit  ot  religion  is  grown  feeble.  For  the  nations  where  this 
fpirit  is  belt  preferved,  baye  {he  greateft  refpeit  for  the  Sab* 
lath. 
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deferving  our  confideration  and  prote&ion ;  from  which 
we  require  fo  much,  and  return  fo  little  :  towards  that 
unfortunate  clafs,  whofe  youth  and  maturity  the  rich 
profit  by,  and  abandon  them  when  the  hour  is  come, 
10  which  they  have  no  more  firength  left,  but  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  pray  and  weep. 


CHAPTER  X. 


An  ObJ&rvation  on  a  Particular  Circumjlanc 

of  Public  Worjhip. 


* 

IT*  is  not  iutncienf,  that  fovereigns  are  perfuaded  of 
tns  iniiuence  of  religion  on  the  morality  andhappi- 
inefs  of  men.  I  hey  pugbt  to  make  ufe  of  proper 
means  to  maintain  this  falutary  aci.w* i  and,  of  couple, 
every  part  of  public  worfhip  becomes  of  the  greateft 
importance.  Educated  in  a  religion,  thought  by  foine 
to  approach  nearer  the  firft  ideas  of  chriftianity,  yec 
as  it  has  adopted  fever al  principles  by  no  means  con- 
fonant  with  the  catholic  faith,  it  would  be  unwife  iri 
me  to  difcufs  any  of  the  quelhons  which  divide  the 
two  churches  :  and  I  fhould  do  it  without  any  good 
accruing  from  it  ;  fo  much  are  we  di/^ofed  to  refer, 
to  early  prejudices,  the  ideas  which  are  mod  intimate¬ 
ly  blended  with  the  fentiments  and  feeling  of  a  man, 
we  like  to  take  a  general  view,  and  this  method  agrees 
with  our  indolence  ;  but  it  leads  us  often  aftrav.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  minds  of  the  people*  are 
now  fufficiently  enlightened,  to  permit  me  to  advifQ 
the  fuperiors^ of  both  church  and  Hate,  to  examine  at¬ 
tentively,  if  it  be  not  full  time  to  make  more  ufe  of  the, 
vulgar  tongue,  and  if  we  be  not  warned,  by  the  pref- 
ent  depravity  of  morals,  to  alter  the  manner  of  per- 

orming  divine  fervice  in  this  refpeft. 

y,  r 
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It  is  only  during  an  interval  of  the  grand  mafs,  th&£ 
the  pried  addredes  to  country  people  fome  words  o£ 
exhortation  in  their  own  language.  It  was  natural  to 
confider  this  moment  as  the  mod  proper  to  difpofe  the 
mind  to  refpeft:  and  attention  ;  but  perhaps,  even  the 
pomp  of  an  augud  ceremony,  by  attracting  drongly 
the  imagination,  withdraws  the  generality  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  other  parts  of  divine  worfhip  ;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  in  country  places,  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  go  out  of  the  church  during  the  fermon,  and  ie- 
turn  at  the  moment  of  confecration. 

I  thin kj  alfo,  that  public  prayers  {hould  always  he 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  they  might  eafily  be  made 
sntereding  and  affeCling  ;  as  there  are  not  any  relig¬ 
ious  difcourfes  which  fympathize  with  more  human 
weaknefs  :  and  as  our  wants  and  anxieties  may  be  made 
ufe  of  to  raife  us  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  bed 
of  all  bands  might  be  chofen  to  win  the  multitude* 

I  mud  obfervc,  befides,  that  part  of  the  country 
people,  efpecially  in  harved  time,  and  other  feafons, 
when  the  hufbandman  is  particularly  bufy,  adid  only 
at  early  mafs,  and  then  they  fee  but  a  part  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonies,*  And,  if  the  pra&lce  and  liberty 
t>f  working  on  a  Sunday  were  more  extended,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  dill  more  confined  to  the  fird 
mafs,  would  hear  neither  prayers  nor  indru&ive  dif¬ 
courfes  in  their  own  language,  during  the  whole  year* 
Certainly  there  mud  be  fomething  altered  in  thefe 
religious  inditutions,  in  order  to  make  them  more  efh- 
cacioudy  £erve  to  fupport  morality,  and  comfort 
the  mod  numerous  clafs  of  the  human  race;  Country 
people,  whofe  labour  produces  our  wealth,  ought  to 
he  taken  care  of  with  paternal  anxiety  :  and  fines 
they  are  not  expofed  to  thofe  diforderly  padions 
which  find  nourifhment  in  a  metropolis — fince  mild 
and  prudent  means  dill  fuffice  to  maintain  them  in  the 
habit  ofyluty — both  the  fuperiors  in  church  and  date 
have  t^anfwer,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  corruption  of 
theh^manners  and  difpofitibns. 
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CHAPTER  .XI. 


That  the  Jingle  idea  of  a  God,  is  a  fujjicient 
Jupport  of  Morality. 


AFTER  having  fhown  that  morality  has  need  of 
a  fuperna-tural  fupport,  you'  have  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pend,  that  I  fhould  explain  the  intimate  and  immediate 
relation,  which  unites  religion  to  the  love  of  virtue, 
'  and  the  obferyance  of  order.  1  will  endeavour,  then, 
to  difcufs  this  important  queflion  :  and  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  truth,  I  {hall  follow,  firft,  the  courfe  of 
thofe  fimple  fentiments,  and  natural  thoughts,  which 
guide  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  man,  in  every  climate 
and  country  under  heaven. 

It  is  eafy  to  unite  all  the  moral  legiflation,  and  the 
entire  lyflem  of  our  duties,  by  means  only  of  the  idea 
of  a  God. 

The  univerfe,  notwithflanding  its  magnificence  an-d 
its  immenfity,  would  be  a  mere  nothing,  if  its  Supreme 
Author  had  not  peopled  it  with  intelligent  beings,  ca¬ 
pable  of  contemplating  fo  many  wonders,  and  of  re¬ 
ceiving  happinefs  from  them.  But  the  faculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  the  confcioufnefs  of  pofleffing 
them,  and  the  liberty  to  aft,  all  announce  to  us,  that  we 
are  united  to  a  grand  combination,  that  we  have  a  part 
to  take  on  the  valt  flage  of  the  world. 

The  mofl.  fimple  reafon,  that  which  refembles  in- 
ftinft,  would  have  been  futficient  to  enable  us  to  take 
care  of  the  body,  and  to  have  concentred  us  in  our- 
felves  :  more  would  not  have  been  neceffary  for  thofe 
who  have  fo  little  to  do.  Thus,  when  I  fee  that  the 
mind  is  fufceptible  of  continual  improvement — when 
I  fee  that  men  enjoy  the  power  of  affiflirig  each  other, 
and  of  communicating  their  ideas  in  a  manner  fomuch 
fuperior  to  other  animals — when  I  fixmy  attention  on 
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©urfocial  difpofitions,  and  on  all  the  relative  qualities 
which  compofe  our  nature— I  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
that  we  have  a  plan  of  conduft  to  follow  towards  oth¬ 
ers,  and  that  in  our  pilgrimage  on  earth  we  muft  be 
circumfpea,  having  obflacles  to  conquer,  facrihces  to 
make,  and- obligations  to  fulfil. 

Men  then  appear  to  be  led  to  religion  by  the  moft 
excellent  gifts  of  nature,  and  by  all  that  they  have  in 
them  of  the  fubhme.  But  we  ought  to  remark,  as  a 
lingular  refemblance,  that  their  wants  alfo,  and  their 
extreme  weaknefs,  lead  them  to  the  fame  obje£l. 

Whatever  may  be  my  emotions  when  I  refleft  ora 
the  prefent  imperious  laws,  to  which  I  am  obliged  to 
fubmit— and  when  I  recal  to  mind  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  which  I  have  been  a  witnefs  of— I  raife 
continually  my  foul  towards  the  Sovereign  Dire&orof 
events,  and  am  fed  by  inftmft,  as  well  as  by  a  rational 
fentiment,  to  addrefs  my  prayers  to  him.  It  appears 
to  the  unfortunate,  when  they  view  fo  many  wonders 
which  their  undemanding  cannot  grafp,  that  fo  little 
is  wanting  to  guard  them  from  the  dangers  which  threat¬ 
en  them,  they  implore  the  commiferation  of  him,  whofe 
formidable  power  burfls  from  all  fides^  But,  while 
they  admire  and  adore,  they  muft  imitate  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  not  expefi  mercy  when  they  fhow  none* 
Purity  of  heart  only  can  render  an  intercourfe  with 
the  Supreme  Being  interefling  ;  and  prayers  are  mere¬ 
ly  a  folemn  kind  of  mockery— when  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  virtue  and  forbearance,  when  they  do  not  render 
us  kindly  affe&ed  to  each  other.  Our  very  flare  of 
dependence,  our  wants  and  weakneffes,  fhould  bind  us 
to  thofe  beings,  who  equally  {hare  the  bleffipgs  fo  lib¬ 
erally  beflowed,  and  have  the  fame  evils  to  endure. 
Thus  difcontent,  the  fear  of  futurity,  the  anxiety  cauf- 
ed  by  misfortunes,  all  the  fentiments,  which  engage 
men  to  diflurb  fociaL  order,  take  another  charafler,  or 
are  at  leaf!  fenfibly  modified  ;  when,  from  their  firfi 
fuffering,  they  can  elevate  their  wifhes  to  God,  but 
dare  not  do  it,  with  a  heart  fullied  by  criminal  inten¬ 
sion  So 
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It  is  not  only  prayer  which  leads  us  to  religion  ; 
another  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
gratitude,  produces  the  fame  effeCh  A  man,  perfuaded 
of  the  exigence  of  a  fovereign  power,  and  who  glad¬ 
ly  conneCts  with  the  divine  prote&ion  his  fuccefs  and 
happinefs,  feels,  at  the  fame  time,  a  delire  to  exprefs 
his  gratitude  :  and  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
him  who  bellows  all,  he  feeks  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
perfections  of  that  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  fyllem  of  conduft  moll  conformable  to  his 
attributes.  At  firlt,  what  reflections  poiTefs  our  mind, 
what  emotions  agitate  our  fouls,  when  we  contemplate 
the  univerfe — when  we  refpeCtfully  admire  that  mag¬ 
nificent  harmony,  \v  hich  is  the  incomprehenfible  re- 
fult  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  different  powers  ? 
Struck  with  this  vaft  whole,  where  we  difcover  an 
agreement  fo  perfeCt,  how  is  it  polfible  for  us  to  avoid 
confidering  order  as  adiltinCt  mark  of  the  wifdom  and 
of'the  defign  of  omnipotence  ?  And  how  is  it  pofli- 
hie  for  us  not  to  think  that  we  render  him  the  moll 
worthy  homage,  at  the  time  we  make  ufe  of  the  free 
intelligence  which  he  has  endowed  us  with  ?  Then 
in  the  compolition  of  a  facial  ftruClure,  a  work  which 
nas  been  entrufted  to  us,  we  fiiall  try  to  penetrate  the 
ideas  of  wifdom  and  order,  of  which  all  nature  prefents 
luch  a  grand  example  ;  then,  in  efiablifhing  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  unite  men,  we  fhall  carefully  (ludy  the 
law s  of  moral  order,  and  we  fhall  find  them  all  found¬ 
ed  on  the  reciprocation  of  duties,  which  fubjeCl  to  a 
regular  movement  different  jarring  perfonal  interefls. 
In  Ihort,  the  idea  of  a  God,  Creator.  Regenerator,  and 
Preferver  of  the  Univerfe,  by  invariable  laws,  and  by 
a  train  of  the  fame  caufes  and  the  fame  effeCls,  feems 
to  call  us  to  the  conception  of  an  univerfal  morality, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  unknown  fprings  of  the  na¬ 
tural  world,  may  be  as  the  neceffary  tie  of  this  fuc- 
ceffion  of  intelligent  beings,  who  always,  with  the 
fame  paflions,  come  to  pafs  and  repafs  on  the  earth,  to 
fcck,  or  to  flee  from,  to  afliff,  or  to  hurt  each  other, 
according  to  the  flrength  or  the  weakpefs  of  the  knot 
unites  them2  and  according  to  the  wifdom  or  in- 
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eonfiftency  of  the  principles  which  direci  their  opin¬ 
ions. 

The  attentive  ftudy  of  man  and  of  his  nature  ought  to 
contribute  to  confirm  in  us  the  idea  which  we  have  juft 
pointed  out.  We  cannbt,  in  faft,  confider  the  prodfg- 
ious  difference  which  exifts  between  the  minds  and 
characters  of  men— we  cannot  fix  our  attention  on  the 
length  to  which  this  difference  may  be  carried,  by 
the  perfe&ibility  of  which  they  are  fufceptible — we 
cannot,  in  fhort,  reflefl  on  alike  confutation — without 
being  induced  to  think,  that  the  counterpoife  of  thefe 
extraordinary  means  of  force  and  ufurpation  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  from  reafpn,  from  that  lingular  authority  which 
alone  can  eftablifh,  between  men,  relations  of  juftice 
and  convenience,  proper  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
and  harmony  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  difparities.  It 
is  thus,  that  refpell  for  morality  feems  evidently  to 
make  a  part  of  the  general  view  and  primitive  idea  of 
theSupremeDifpoferoftheumverfe.  And  what  pleafure 
/hall  we  not  find  in  the  perfuafion,  that  the  cultivation  of 
virtue,  the  obfervanee  of  order,  offers  us  the  means  of 
pleafing  our  Divine  Benefaflor !  It  is  by  that  alone 
we  can  hope  to  concur,  however  feebly,  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  grand  defigns :  and  in  the  centre  of  fo  ma* 
ny  bleffings,  furrounded  by  fo  many  figns  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  protection, how  highly  ought  we  to  value  this  means 
of  communication  with  the  Author  of  our  exiftence  ? 
1.  bus,  then,  the  homage  of  adoration  and  gratitude, 
which  we  render  to  the  Deity,  leads  us  to  a  fentiment 
of  refpefi  tor  the  laws  of  morality  :  and  this  fentiment,, 
in  its  turn,  ferves  continually  to  maintain  in  us  the 
ujea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Independent  of  the  reflexions  which  we  have  juft 
prefented,  morality,  conftdered  ini  all  its  extent,  has 
need  of  being  ftrengthened  by  this  difpofition  of  the 
foul,  which  makes  us  interefted  in  the  happinefs  of 
otners :  and  it  is,  belidss,  one  of  the  moil  glorious 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  that  wc  had  the  firfl  model 
t>f  this  precious  fentiment.  Yes,  We  cannot  deny  it  ; 
either  our  exiftence  proceeds  from  no  caufe,  or  we 
®we  it  to  die  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Life, 

fome 
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:  feme  will  fay,  undoubtedly  is  a  mixture  of  pains  and 
pleafures :  but,  if  we  be  candid,  we  fhall  confefs,  that 
thofe  moments,  when  it  ceafes  to  appear  to  us  a  bene¬ 
fit,  do  not  often  occur  in  fife.  In  youth,  exigence  is 
'  thought  the  greateft  bleffing  :  and  the  other  feafons  of 
life  offer  pleafures  lefs -animated,  certainly,  but  which 
agree  better  with  the  progrefs  of  our  undeiflanding, 
and  theincreafe  of  our  experience. 

It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  free  ourfe[ves  from  a  ' 
fentiment  of  gratitude,  we  often  think  that  we  would 
not  accept  of  a  renewal  of  life,  on  condition  of  our 
running  over  a  fecond  time  our  career,  -and  returning 
ilep  by  iiep  in  the  fame  track.  But  we  fliould  con- 
fider,  that  we  do  not  fix  a  juft  value  on  the  benefits 
which  we  have  received  :  for  when  we  take  a  retrol 
fpe&ive  view  of  life,  \ve  fee  it  dripped  of  its  two  prin¬ 
cipal  ornaments,  curiofity  and  hope:  and  it  is  not  in 
this  ftate  that  it  was  given  to  us,  and  that  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  it.  . 

It  is  perhaps,  not  in  our  power  to  replace  ourfelves 
by  contemplation,  in  the  fituation  where  t^e  imagina¬ 
tion  made  our  chief  pleafure;  a. flight  breath  has  eafi- 
ly  enaced  it  from  our  memory.  It  is  evident  that  we 
enjoy  life ;  becaufe  we  look  forward  with  affright  to 
the  moment  when  we  fhall  be  forced  to  renounce  it. 
But  as  this  happinefs  is  compofed  of  prefent  pleafures” 
and  thofe  which  we  anticipate,  we  ceafe  to  be  good 
judges  of  the  value  of  life,  when  this  future  profpeft  is 
not  prefented  to  our  eyes;  but  under  the  form  of  the 
pafl ;  for  we  know  not  how  to  appreciate,  with  a  lan- 
guiihmg  recollection,  that  which  we  have  loved  in  the 
moment  of  hope. 

Phyfical  evils  are  not  either  the  end  or  the. condi- 
tl?n  of  our  nature  5  ^ey  are  its  accidents.  The  hap. 
pinefs  of  infancy,  which  (hows  in  its  primitive  purity 
the  works  of  the  Deity,  vifibly  point  out  the  goodnefs 
^ofthe  Supreme  Being:  and  how  can  we  avoid  be¬ 
lieving,  that  we  owe  our  origin  to  a  benevolent  defign 
.mce  it  is  a  defire  of  happinefs,  which  has  been  givfcn 
loderve  as  the  motive  to  all  our  aCtions?  We  fliould 
.indeed^  fpeak  well  of  life,  if  we  had  not  corrupted  its 

..comfort 
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comforts  by  artificial  fentiments,  which  we  have  fubfti* 
tuted  inftead  of  nature— if  we  had  not  fubmitted  fo 
many  realities  to  pride  and  vanity — if,  inflead  of  a  (lift¬ 
ing  each  other  to  be  happy,  we  had  not  employed  our 
thoughts  to  make  others  fubmit  to  us.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  fomeTufferings  annexed  to  our  exigence;  as 
in  the  natural  world  there  are  apparent  defers.  Let 
us  employ  our  minds  on  the  mod  exalted  fubjefts ; 

and  we  ihalj  no  longer  be  a  prey  to  envy  and  difeon- 
tent,  -  , 

It  is  on  the  confideration  of  detached  events — it  is 
in  fome  particular  circumflance,  that  we  raife  doubts' 
about  the  goodnefs  of  God  :  but  we  immediately  dif- 
cern  it,  when  we  compare  particulars  that  wound  us? 
with  the  great  whole,  of  which  they  make  a  part ;  we 
di (cover  then,  that  the  misfortunes  which  we  are  fo 
quickly  offended  with,  are  a  fimple  appendage  of  a 
general  fyftem,  where  all  the  chara&ers  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent  intelligence  are  evidently  traced.  It  is  neceffary, 
-hen,  to  view  the  whole  of  life,  in  order  to  difeover 
the  intention  of  the  Author  of  nature;  and  in  meditat¬ 
ing  in  this  manner,  we  fhall  return  always  to  a  fenti* 
ment  of  refpeci  and  gratitude.  This  fimple  idea  is 
very  extenfive  in  its  application  :  it  feems  to  me,  above 
.ail,  that  it  ferves  to  confole  us  under  the  ills  of  life: 
the  man,  who  is  penetrated  by  it,  can  fay  tohimfelf; 
44  The  tranfitory  evil,  to  which  I  am  fubjeft,  is  per- 
46  haps  one  of  the  inevitable  effefls  of  this  univerfal 
ei  harmony,  the  moft  noble  and  the  moft  extenfive  of 

ali  conceptions.  Thus,  in  the  moments  when  I  be- 

moan  my  fate,  I  ought  not  to  think  my f elf  forfaken, 
€i  I  ought  not  to  accufe  him,  whofe  infinite  wifdom  is 

prefent  to  my  view,  him  whofe  general  laws  have  fo 
£i  often  appeared  to  me  a  vifible  exprefiion  of  real 
€i  goodnefs*” 

It  is  in  vain,  fome  will  fay,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
would  wifh  to  make  us  attend  to  thefe  confiderations. 
We  only  remark,  that  our  earthly  happinefs  is  at  leaft 
inferior  to  that  which  our  imagination  fo  readily  forms 
the  pi  Bure  of  :  and  we  do  not  perceive,  in  fuch  adif- 
pofition,  the  union  of  perfeffions,  which  ought  to  be 
aferibed  to,  the  Supreme  Being. 

-  This 
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This  obje&ion  is  prefented  under  different  forms,  in 
the  writings  of  all  the  enemies  to  religion  :  and  they 
have  drawn  confequences,  fometimes  againd  the  good- 
nefs  of  God,  his  power,  his  wildom,  and  judice.  Ifc 
is  neceflary,  clearly  to  explain  this  difficulty,  to  be  in 
a  flate  to  form  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  the  perfeftion  of 
an  infinite  being  :  but  in  all  our  attempts,  we  only  car¬ 
ry  to  the  extreme  every  quality  which  we  conceive  “ 
ir-dead  of  that,  perfeffion  in  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
probably  confiffs  in  a  kind  of  gradation  and  harmony, 
she  fecret  of  which  we  cannot  either  embrace,  or  pen- 
etrate  :  and  we  ought  {fill  more  to  be  on  our  guard, 
"when  we  form  any  conception  of  the  effence  of  the 
Heity  \  as,  by  confining  ourfelves  folely  to  reconcile 
his  fovereign  power  with  his  perfeftgoodnefs,  we  fliould 
never  fix  the  boundary  when  thefe  two  properties  will 
be  in  an  equilibrium  :  for  after  having  exhauded  eve¬ 
ry  fuppofition,  we  might  {fill  aik,  why  the  number  of 
rational  beings  is  not  more  extended  ?  We  might  afk, 
xvhy  every  grain  of  fand  was  not  one  of  thofe  beings  ? 
Why  there  is  not  a  number  equal  to  that  infinite  divil- 
ibility,  of  which  we  form  the  idea?  In  fh.ort,  from  ex¬ 
treme  to  extreme*  and  always  in  arguing  on  the  love- 
reign  power,  the  lead  inanimate  atom,  the  lead  void  in 
-nature,  would  appear  a  boundary  to  thegoodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  We  fee,  then,  to  what  a  point  we 
may  wander,  when  we  abandon  common  fenfe  for 
the  vague  excurfions  of  a  metapbvficai  fpirit. 

I  think,  if  no  other  proofs  could  be  found,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  God  would  be  fufficient  to  demondrate  his  good- 
nefs ;  for  this  power  informs  us,  every  indant,  that  if 
the  Supreme  R  uler  of  the  world  had  intended  the  rnif- 
ery  of  rational  beings,  he  would  have  had,  to  fulfil  his 
intention,  means  as  rapid  as  numerous.  He  needed 
not  have  created  worlds,  nor  have  them  fo  convenient 
and  beautiful  .*  a  terrific  gulph,  and  eternal  darknefs, 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  collect  together  thofe  un-  4 
fortunate  beings,  and  make  them  feel  their  mifery. 
Let  us  not  dwell  on  thefe  gloomy  fubjc&s  :  let  us  fol¬ 
low  a  jud  emotion  of  gratitude.  We  dial!  be  eager 
then  to  render  homage  to  that  indelible  character  of 
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hove  and  goodnefs  which  we  fee  {lamped  on  all  our  na* 
Jure.  An  unknown  power  opens  our  eyes  to  the  light* 
and  permits  us  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  univerfe 
It  awakens  in  us  thofe  enchanting  fenfations  which 
hrft  point  out  the  charms  oflife.  It  enriches  us  with 
that  intelle&ual  gift  which  re-affembles  round  us  pad 
ages,  and  the  time  to  come,  it  confers,  in  an  early 
hour,  an  empire,  by  endowing  us  with  thofe  two  fub- 
Iirne  faculties,  will  and  liberty.  In  ffiort,  it  renders 
us  fenfible  to  the  real  pleafure  of  loving  and  being 
beloved  :  and  when,  by  the  effeft  of  a  general  plan, 
of  which  we  have  but  an  imperfe£  conception,  it 
^preads  here  and  there  fome  difficulties  in  the  road  of 
iife  it  feems  to  wiffi  to  foften  them,  by  ffiowing  us 
always  the  future  through  the  enchanting  medium  of 
<ne  imagination.  Could  it  be  then  without  any  in- 
,  *cre^  or  goodnefs,  that  this  magnificent  fyftem  was 
-conceived,  and  preferved  by  fo  many  fuperD  demon. 
It  rations  of  wifdom  and  power  ?  What  ffiould  we  be 
2n  the  light  of  the  Eternal,  if  he  did  not  love  us  ?  We 
do  not  adorn  his  majeftic  univerfe,  or  lend  to  the 
«awn  its  magnificent  colours  :  neither  have  we  cover¬ 
ed  the  earth  with  a  verdant  carpet,  or  bid  the  celeftial 
bodies  revolve  in  the  immenfe  expanfe.  He  afked  not 
council  of  us.  We  ffiould  be  nothing  in  his  eyes,  if 
he  were  indifferent  to  our  gratitude,  and  if  he  took  not 
#ny  pleafure  in  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures. 

In  ffiort,  were  we  to  turn  our  attention  from  fo  ma« 
ny  linking  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  God— were  they 
«o  be  effaced  from  our  memory— we  ffiould  dill  find, 
in  the  receffes  of  our  heart,  a  fufficient  evidence  of 
this  comfortable  truth  ;  we  ffiould  perceive  that  we 
are  good  and  affe&ionate,  when  not  perverted  by  paf- 
lion  ;  and  we  ffiould,  be  led  to  think,  that  fuch  an  in¬ 
clination,  in  beings  who  have  received  every  thing, 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  feal  of  their  Divine  Author. 

In  order  to  exalt  this  fentiment,  we  muft  refer  it  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  for  there  is, 
\ve  doubt  not,  a  correfpondence  of  inftint  and  reflex¬ 
ion  between  our  virtue  and  the  perfections  of  him  wh® 
is  the  origin  of  all  things  ;  and  provided  we  do  not 
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ffeiift  our  natural  emotions,  we  (hall  perceive,  from 
thofe  very  perfe&ions,  all  that  is  fufficient  to  excite 
our  worfhip  and  adoration  ;  above  all,  whatever  is 
nece/fary  to  ferve  as  an  example  for  our  conduct,  as$ 
to  afford  principles  of  morality.  4  /. 

I  ought  now  to  examine  feme  important  objec¬ 
tions  ;  for  why  fhould  I  fear  to  prefent  them  ?  A 
love  for  fyftems  and  opinions  ought  not  to  exifl,  in 
treatinga  fubjeft  on  which  fo  many  have  expatiated, 
and  which  belongs  equally  to  all  men  ;  though  we  are 
allowed,  when  feeking  truth  eagerly,  to  wifh  to  find 
it  united  to  the  fentiments  which  form  our  happinefs, 
and  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  public 
order* 

We  admit,  fay  fome,  that  there  are  many  perfect 
tions  peculiar  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  ftudy  and 
knowledge  of  which  ought  to  ferve  to  fudain  th# 
Jaws  of  morality  :  but  one  of  the  effential  properties' 
of  the  divine  erfence  overfets  the  whole  ftruflurc  ;  it 
is  prefcience  :  for,  as  God  knows,  beforehand,  wha£ 
we  are  to  do,  it  follows,  that  all  our  afHons  are  irre« 
vokably  determined  ;  and  thus  man  is  not  free.  And, 
if  fuch  be  his  condition,  he  deferves  neither  praife  nor 
cenfure  i  he  has  no  means  of  pleafing  or  difpleafing’ 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil^ 
of  virtue  and  vice,  are  ahfolutely  chimerical.  I  fhail, 
at  firfl,  make  a  very  frnnple  reply  to  this  obje&ion,  bur 
a  very  decifive  one  .*  it  is,  that  if,  again!!  appearances 
you  fhould  happen  to  perfuade  me,  that  there  now  ex- 
ifts  an  abfolute  contradiction  between  the  liberty  of' 
man,  and  the  prefcience  of  the  Deity,  it  is  on  the  na« 
ture  and  extent  of  this  prefcience  that  I  fhail  raife  my 
doubts;  for,  forced  to  choofe,  I  fhould  rather  miftruft 
the  judgment  of  my  own  mind,  than  that  of  an.  inter¬ 
nal  perfuafion.  It  is  by  thefe  fame  confidera- 
tions,  that  it  will  always  beimpofhble  to  prove  to  men 
that  they  are  not  free:  we  could  only  fucceed  witlr 
the  afliftance  of  reafoning  :  and  reafoning  being  alrea¬ 
dy  a  beginning  of  art,  a  kind  of  exterior'  combination 
of  reflexions,  this  means,  In  fome  meafure  out  of  us, 
wouLl  not  have  power  to  eradicate  a  fentiment  which 
leenis  tae  fmi  that  we  are  confctous  of, 
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We  foon  difcovcr  the  limits  of  oar  faculties,  in  the 
efforts  v/e  make  to  acquire  a  juft  idea  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
ference;  we  can  very  well  fuppofe,  that  God  forefees 
with  certainty  what  we  only  conjecture  about  ;  and  in 
extending  without  end  the  bounds  which  occur  to  our 
mind,  we  fhall  proportion,  in  our  imagination^the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Creator  to  the  immenfity  of  fpace  andtoth© 
infinity  of  time  ;  but  beyond  thefe  vague  ideas  we  (hall 
err  in  all  our  fpeculations.  How  is  it  poffible,  that  men,, 
who  know  not  even  the  nature  of  their  own  fouls,  ftiould 
he  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  prefcience  ?  How  is 
it  poffible,  that  they  can  know  whether  this  prefcience  be 
the  effetl  of  a  rapid  calculation  of  him,  who  embraces  at 
odq  glance  the  relations  and  eftefls  of  eveiv  moral  and 
natural  caufe  How  can  they  difeern,  whether  this 
prefcience,  in  an  Infinite  Being,  be  diftincl  from  fim- 
ple  knowledge  ?  How  can  they  know  whether  that 
-Being,  by  a  property  beyond  our  conception,  do  not 
£xift  before  and  after  Events,  whether  he  be  not,  in 
fome  manner,  the  intellefiual  time,  and  whether  our^ 
divifions  of  years  and  ages,  would  not  difappear  before 
his  immoveable  exiftence  and  eternal  duration  ? 

It  refults,  however,  from  thefe  confiderations,  that 
on  account  of  our  extreme  ignorance,  we  cannot  ac¬ 
curately  define  prefr  ice  ;  but  we  are  reduced  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  this  a  /efcience,  confidered  in  a  general 
manner,  be  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  man. 

This  opinion,  I  think,  fhould  not  be  adopted.  Pre¬ 
fcience  does  not  determine  future  events ;  for  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  future  makes  not  the  future.  It  is 
not  prefcience  which  necefiitaies  the  actions  of  men  ; 
becaufe  it  does  not  change  the  natural  order  of  things  ; 
but  all  future  events  are  fixed,  whether  forefeen  or 
not;  for  conftraint  and  liberty  conduft  equally  to  a 
pofiiive  term :  thus,  all  that  will  happen  is  as  immu¬ 
table  as  that  which  is  paft ;  fince  the  prefent  was  the 
future  of  yefterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  the  paft. 
It  is  then  abftraflly  certain,  that  an  event,  either  fore¬ 
feen  or  not,  will  take  place  fome  time  ;  but  if  liberty 
be  not  contrary  to  this  inevitable  certainty,  how  would  it 
be  more  fo,  becaufe  there  exilis  a  Being  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  previoufly  with  the  precife  nature  of  events  ? 
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We  may  then  fay,  with  truth,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  future  ;s  no  more  an  obdacle  to  liberty,  than  the 
remembrance  of  the  pad  ;  and  prophecies,  like  hido- 
fies,  are  only  recitals,  whofe  place  is  not  the  fame  in 
the  order  of  time  ;  but  not  having  any  induence  on 
events,  do  condrain  the  will,  cannot  enflave  the  fenti- 
ments,  or  fubjeft  men  to  the  law  of  necedity. 

We  will  con fefs,  however,  that  ifprefcience  were* 
founded  on  the  podibility  of  calculating  the  actions  of 
men,  like  the  movements  of  an  organized  machine, 
liberty  could  not  cxid  :  but  then  it  would  not  be  prc~ 
fcience  which  oppofed  this  liberty  ;  it  would  be  be- 
caufe  we  are  automatons  ;  for  with  fuch  a  confiitution, 
we  fhould  be  without  liberty,  were  even  the  Supreme 
Being  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  futurity. 

It  is  in  vain,  in  order  to  convince  us  we  are  not 
free,  that  forae  would  reprefent  us  as  neceflarilv  fub- 
mitting  to  the  impulfe  of  various  exterior  objecis  ; 
eomprehending,  among  thofe  objeth,  every  thing  that 
is  fubde  in  moral  ideas,  uniting  them  under  the  gene* 
ral  name  of  motives,  and  giving  afterwards  to  thcfe 
motives  a  phyfical  force  which  vre  are  bound  to  obey. 
But  to  be  free,  is  it  neceflary  that  we  aft  without  mo¬ 
tives  ?  then  man  would  be  indeed  evidently  a  piece  of 
mechanifm.  It  is  certain,  that  we  are,  in  all  our  ac  ¬ 
tions,  determined  by  reafon,  tade,  or  a  caufe  of  pref* 
erence  :  but  it  is  our  mind  which  comprehends  thefe 
various  confiderations,  which  weighs,  compares,  and 
modifies  ;  it  is  our  mind  which  liftens  to  the  counfels 
of  virtue,  and  which  replies  to  the  language  of  our 
padions  :  it  is  in  order  to  enlighten  itfelf,  that  it  bor¬ 
rows  from  the  memory  the  fuccours  of  experience.— . 
It  is  then  our  mind  which  prepares,  compofes,  and  irn-  ■ 
proves  every  thing  which  we  term  motives  ;  and  it  is 
after  this  intellectual  labour  that  we  aft.  There  is  too 
much  order,  unity  and  harmony  in  our  thoughts,  to 
allow  us  to  fuppofe  them  the  mere  edeft  of  exteVior 
objefts  ;  which',  under  the  form  of  ideas,  come  without 
@rder  to  imprefs  themfelves  on  our  brain  ;  and  until 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  works  of  chaos,  we 
Ikall  believe,  with  reafon,  that  every  where  there  is 
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that  unity,  that  order  ;  that  there  is  a  faculty  capable 
of  re  alferabling  every  thing  that  is  fcattered,  and  unit*, 
ing  to  one  end  all  that  is  mixed  without  defign. 

As  foon  as  we  are  impelled  to  believe,  that  there  isk 
a  matter  of  all  our  perceptions,  and  that  we  feel  this 
matter  aft,  how  is  it  pomble  not  to  be  certain  that  it 
is  our  mind  which  a£ls  ?  It  is  then,  in  breaking 
loofe  from  its  operations,  that  we  are  ftripped  of  our 
liberty,  and  that  we  at  length  fuppofe,  that  our  will  ie 
the  neceflary  confequenee  of  ail  exterior  objefta,  as  if 
it  were  the  colours,  and  not  the  painter,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  pifture.  However,  if  we  fecure  our  mind 
from  that  dependence,  to  which  fome  wifti  to  reduce 
it,  our  aftions  will  not  obey  thefe  irrettftible  emotions ; 
for  if  they  grant,  that  we  have  liberty  of  thought,  wc 
bave  free  will. 


We  ought  to  conlider  our  fenfes  as  meflengers, 
which  bring  to  our  mind  new  fubjefls  of  reflexion 
but  they  are  in  fuch  a  manner  fubordinate  to  the  fub- 
Jime  part  of  ourfelvcs,  that  they  a6l  only  under  direc¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  ruling  principle  commands  therm, 
to  bring  reprefentations  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  to 
examine  attiduoufly  the  regifters  of  the  human  mind 
to  take  the  rufe  and  the  compafs,  and  render  an  exa£l  ac¬ 
count  of  that  which  it  deflres  to  know  with  precitton. 
Sometimes  they  are  taught  to  acquire  more  power  ;  and 
when  the  foul  wiflies  to  communicate  with  men,  when, 
it  wilhes  to  addrefs  piofterity,  it  orders  them  to  perpet®. 
uate,  in  indelible  charaflers,  all  that  it  has  maturely 
combined,  all  that  it  has  difeovered,  and  all  it  hopes  to- 
add  to  the  treafures  of  our  knowledge.  Is  it  not  the 
matter,  rather  than  the  Have  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  blind 
play  of  their  caprice  ? 

There  is,  betides,  another  observation,  which  feems 


to  contrail  with  the  abfolute  empire,  that  fome  are 
willing  to  grant  to  exterior  objefls  over  the  powers  of 
cur  foul  ;  for  it  is  in  the  fiience  of  meditation,  that 
the  aflion  of  our  mind  is  not  interrupted.  We  expe¬ 
rience,  that  we  have  the  power  of  recalling  pad  ideas, 
and  that  we  can  connefl  thofe  ideas,  with  the  profpeft- 
the  future,  and  to  various  imaginary  circumltances 
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©F  which  we  compofe  this  pi&ure.  Our  reflexion  is. 
then  the  refult,  but  not  the  work  of  thofc  exterior  ob¬ 
jects  we  are  acquainted  with,  Thefe  two  words,  work 
and  refult,  which:  in  fome  acceptations  have  a  great  re- 
femblance,  have  here  very  different  meanings  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  confounding  them,  that  the  objection  againff 
the  exiftence  of  our  libertyus  favoured.  We  cannot 
form  any  judgment,  without  previoufly  difcuflirig  eve- 
ry  argument  proper  to  throw  a  light  on  the  fubjeCt 
and  the  refult  of  fuch  enquiries  determines  our  will. 
But  thefe  enquiries  are  themfelves  the  work  of  our 
mind. 

In  fnort,  all  the  degrees  which  lead  to  the  end  of 
our  intellectual  refearches,  are  fimple  antecedents,  and 
not  abfolute  motives.  There  is  in  the  operations  of 
our  mind,  as  in  every  thing  which  is  not  immoveable^, 
a  train  of  caufes  and  effeCts  but  this  train  does  not. 
ehara&erize  necefhty  more  than  liberty. 

In  reftonng  thus  to  our  foul  its  original  dignity,  d© 
you  not  perceive  that  we  approach  nearer  to  nature^ 
than  in  adopting  thofe  fyftems  and  explications  which 
aflimilate  our  intellectual  faculties  to  the  regular  vibra* 
tions  of  a.  pendulum  ?  Or  would,  you  like  better  Bill 
to  compare  them  to  thofe  little  balls  which  go  out  of 
their  niches  to  ftrike  our  brain,,  which  by  various  ram¬ 
ifications,  produce  that  fliock  which  impels  our  will  ? 
I  fee,  in  all  this,  only  childifh  figures,  put  in  the  place 
of  thofe  names  which  indicate,  at  leaft,  by  their  ab- 
ffrafcbion,  the  indefinite  extent  of  the  ideas  which  they 
xeprefent,  and  the  refpeCt  they  merit.  It  i*  eafy  to, 
call  a  motive  a  little  moving  ball.  It  is  eafy  to  calk 
uncertainty  or  repentance  the  combat  of  two  of  thefe 
balls,  till  the  arrival  of  a  third  forms  a  determination,, 
and  the  concurrence  of  many  to  the  fame  point  excites,, 
in  us,  an  impetuous  paflion.  But  who  fees  not,  that* 
after  having  endeavoured  to  debafe  the  functions  of 
the  mind,  by  thefe  wretched  comparifons,  the  difficult 
iy  remains  undiminifhed  ? 

In  fhort,  if  the  meditations  and  refearches  of  our 
minds,  on  the  exiflence  and  the  nature  of  our  liberty, 
jtefe.nit us  only  impenetrable  clouds  and  obfeunty,  U 
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k  not  fingular,  that,  in  the  midlt  of  this  darknefs,  we 
ihould  rejeB  all  the  information  of  our  inllinBive  fent- 
Jments,  which  alone  can  clearly  explain  every  thing 
that  we  in  vain  fearch  for  by  other  means  ?  What 
would  you  fay  of  a  man  born  blind,  who  would  not 
be  direBed  by  the  voice  ?  We, are  affuredly  better  in- 
SruBed  in  the  conllitution  of  our  nature  by  our  feel¬ 
ings  than  by  metaphyfical  arguments:  they  compofe 
an  internal  part  of  the  effence  of  our  foul  ;  and  we 
ought  to  confider  them,  in  fome  meafure,  as  a  fally  of 
the  mcomprehenfibie  formation,  whofe  myftcnes  we 
cannot  penetrate.  Such  a  doBrine,  which  came  to  us 
from  a  divine  hand,  is  more  deferving  of  confidence 
than  the  interpretations  of  men.  There  are  fecrets 
which  philofophers  try  in  vain  to  explain  :  all  their 
efforts  are  ufeJefs,  to  reprefen  t  by  comparifon,  that 
which  is  alone  and  without  refemblancc. 

One  would  think,  that  nature,  gueffed  the  faife  rea-* 
foning  which  would  miflead  us,  has  purpofely  bellowed 
an  inward  conviBion  of  the  exigence  of  our  free  wi{J3 
iri  compofing  our  natural  life  of  two  movements  very 
diftinB  :  one  depends  on  a  neceflity,  whofe  laws  we 
are  not  acquainted  with,  and  do  not  govern  ;  while 
the  other  is  entirely  fubjeB  to  the  government  of  our 
reafon.  Such  a  comparifon  would  be  fufficient  to 
convince  us,  if  we  fought  merely  for  the  truth. 

When  Spinofa  defired  to  throw  contempt  on  our' 
inllinBive  perceptions,  he  faid,  it  is  the  fame  as  if  a 
weather-cock,  at  the  very  moment  it  was  the  play-thing 
of  the  winds,  believed  itfelf  to  be  the  caufe,  and  con- 
fequently  that  it  had  free  will.  What  dignifies  fuch 
an  argument,  unlefs  it  be  to  prove,  that  it  is  poffible  to 
fuppofe  a  fiBion  fo  perfeB,  that  it  would  apparently 
be  equivalent  to  a  reality  ?  But  I  would  alk,  by 
what  foolifh  defign  of  an  intelligent  being,  or  even  by 
what  fortuitous  affembiage  of  blind  nature,  is  it,  that- 
man  ftiould  have  every  moment  a  will  precifely  con¬ 
formable  to  his  aBions,  if  there  be  not  a  real  corres¬ 
pondence  between  every  part  ? 

We  could  oppofe  to  the  hypothefis  of  Spinofa  an¬ 
other,  argument,  which  would  lead  to  a  conclufion  ab. 
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folutely  contrary  ;  that  is,  if  the  moil  apparent  liberty 
may  only  a  ficlion,  by  a  particular  concurrence  of 
our  will  with  an  aftion  ordained  ;  it  is  atfo  incontefti- 
ble,  that  were  we  to  fuppofe  the  exigence,  or  fimplc 
poflibility  of  a  free-will,  we  could  not  have  a  different 
idea  of  it,  than  that  which  we  have  already  ;  and  the 
liberty  of  God  himfeif  would  not  appear  to  our  thoughts 
under  any  other  form.  It  is  very  eftential  to  remark, 
that  when  we  reSeft  about  our  faculties,  we  with  ealc 
imagine  a  fuperior  degree  of  intelligence,  of  knowledge, 
of  memory,  of  forelight,  and  of  every  other  property 
of  our  underftanding ;  liberty  is  the  only  part  of  our- 
felves  to  which  our  imagination  cannot  add  any  thing* 

I  (ball  not  purfue  other  fubtle  arguments,  which 
have  been  produced,,  to  corroborate  my  opinion.  It 
is  not  to  forpe  men,  but  to  all,  that  I  deftre  to  fpeak  ; 
becaufe  I  with  to  be  univerfally  ufeful.  I  {hall  then 
always  dwell  on  the  principal  reflexions,  whenever  they 
appear  to  me  fufficient  to  influence  the  opinion  of  found 
minds,  and  to  fix  them  on  thofe  important  truths  which 
are  the  fureft  foundation  of  public  bappinefs.  Self- 
love  might  induce  many  to  follow  a  queftion  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  and  vainly  glory  in  fpinning  it  out.  But 
felf-love,  applied  to  profound  meditations,. is  itfelf  a 
great  fubtilty. 

Let  us  examine'  other  arguments  ufed  to  combat 
principles  which  we  have  eftablifhed.  It  is  in  vain, 
tome  will  fay,  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  exiftence  o£ 
a  God,  as  the  real  fupport  of  the  laws  of  morality  ;  all 
this  fyftem  will  fall  to  pieces,  if  we  be  not  informed, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  what  manner  this  God  rewards 
and  ptinifhes. 

I  {hall  obferve  at  firft,  that  fucb  an  objection  cannot 
make  a  very  deep  imprefiion,  but  when  it  is  conne&edl 
in  our  minds  with  fome  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Su« 
preme  Being  :  a  queftion  that  I  fhail  not  yet  treat;  for 
fuppofing  an  internal  conviffion  of  this  laft  truth,  fuppof* 
ing,in  all  its  force,  the  idea  of  a  God  prefent  to  our 
thoughts;  I  afk,  whether  in  order  topleafe  him,wefbould 
not  have  need  of  knowing  precifely  the  period  when  we 
Qould  perceive  dtftinft  figns  qF  his  approbation  and  be¬ 
neficence? 
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neficence  ?  I  afk  again,  whether,  to  avoid  incurring 

j  lS  '*1  ea^ure>  wou^  be  equally  neceffary  for  us  to 
*now  how,  and  in  what  manner,  he  would  punifli  us  ?* 
n  oubtedly  not ;  for  in  taking  a  comprehenfive  view 
y  the  rewards  and  punifhments  which  may  proceed  ' 
from  a  Supreme  Being,  ftruck  with  his  grandeur,  and 
a iton lined  by  his  power,  the  .vague  idea  of  infinity 
would  obtrude  ;  and  this  idea,  fo  awful,  would  fuffice 
to  govern  our  fentiments,  and  fix  our  principles  of  con- 
dutt.  \ie  fhould  be  careful  not  to  propofe  condi¬ 
tions  to  him  who  has  drawn  us  out  of  nothing  :  and1 
we  fhould  wait  with  refipeB  for  the  moment,  when,  in 
his  profound  wifdom,  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
hs  better  acquainted  with  his  attributes.  Men  may 
fay  to  each  other— “  Secure  my  wages  :  I  want  them 
ctfi  fuch  a  day  :  I  demand  them  on  fuch  an  hour 
they  barter  things  of  equal  value,  and  during  a  ft  or! 
ipace  of  time  but  in  the  intercourfe  of  man  with  the 
_eity,  what  a  difference  ! — The  creature  and  the- 
Creator — the  child  of  duff  and  the  iource  of  life— a 
fleeting  moment  and  eternity— an  imperceptible  atom* 
and  the  Infinite  Being  ! — our  underfianding  is  ftruck 
by  the  can  t  raft  !  How  then  fhould  wc  adapt  to  fuch 
^^proportions  the  rules  and  notions  which  we  have 
introduced  into  our  trivial  tranfaclions  ?  You  require^ 
that  in  order  to  feel  the  define  of  plcafing  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  fhould  every  moment  befiow  gifts  on  thofe, 
who,  by  their  fentiments'  and  aflions,  appear  worthy 
t)fhis  goodnefs  s  and  to  infpire  the  fear  of  offending 
him,  you  wifh  that,  without  delay,,  he  would  let  hfs 
vengeance  crufh  the  wicked.  Certainly  you  would  be 
fcrupulous  obfervers  of  his  will  on  fuch  conditions 
for  lefs  ft  able  hopes  and  fears  detain  you  fervilely  near 
2 monarch  ;  and  i  may  venture  to  fay,  that  you  would' 
be  equally  attentive  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  if,  in 
order  to  reward  or  punifh  you,  he  were  to  alter  the 
laws  of  nature.. 

But  do  we  not,  you  may  add,  fee  that  God  does 
aot  interfere  in  any  manner  to  direfl  things  here  be¬ 
low  ?  \  ou  do  not  perceive  him  ;  but  do  you  more 
dearly  di (cover  me  power  which  gives  life  and  mo-' 
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ti'on?  It  Is  not  becaufc  he  does  not  exift,  but  becaufe 
he  is  above  the  flight  of  your  mind.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  fay  to  a  man  who  rejefis  the  opinion  of  th« 
exmcnceofa  God;  for  without  that  guide,  all  our 
ideas  are  wandering,  and  have  not  any  other  connex¬ 
ion  but  that  of  the  wildeft  imagination.  But  if  you 
grant,  that  the  world  had  an  origin,  if  you  fuppofe  a 
Ood,  Creator,  and  Preferver,  what  arguments  would 
■you  ufe,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  God  has  no 
relation  to  us — tba't  he  does  not  ta-ke  any  notice  of  us 
—and  that  he  is  thus  feparated  from  the  offspring  of 
his  intelligence  and  love  ?  You  add,  vice  is  every 
where  triumphant  :  an  honeit  man  often  languiftes  in 
despondency  and  obfcurity  ;  and  you  cannot  reconcile 
tuts  injuftice  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Providence  I 
tdne  may  at  firfl  deny  the  alTertion  which  forms  th* 
baits  of  this  reproach,  or  difpute  at  lead  the  confe¬ 
rences  that  are  drawn  from  it.  Thefe  ideas  of  tri- 
umph  and  abafement,  of  fplendor  and  obfcurity  ar# 
lomeames  very  foreign  to  the  internal  fentiments, 
wnich  only  conftitute  happineis  and  mifery  :  and  for 
my  part,  1  am  perfuaded,  that  if  we  take  for  a  rule  of 
companion,  not  fome  particular  fituation,  or  fomt 
icaftered  events,  but  the  whole  of  life  and  the  eene- 
rality  of  men  ;  we  fhall  ‘then  find,  that  the  moft  con- 
icant  latisfactions  attciid  thofe  minds  which  are  filled 
with  a  mild  piety,  firm  and  rational,  fueh  as  the  pure 
*dea  of  the  Deity  ought  to  infpire  :  and  I  am  equally 
penuaaed,  that  virtue  united  to  this  piety,  which 
knows  how  to  foften  every  facrifice,  is  the  fafeft  auide 

in  thePat}  pf  life.  Perhaps,  ignorant  as  we  are  ol'our 
mature  and  deftination,  it  is  not  our  interefl  that  un¬ 
interrupted  rewards  fhould  excite  us  to  virtue  ;  for  if 
this  virtue  were  our  title  and  hope  with  Cod’for  the 
p  re  lent,  and  the  time  to  ccme,  we  ought  not  to  defire 
.  r  it  fhould  degenerate  into  an  evident  calculation3 
into  a  fentiment  bordering  on  feHifhnefs.  It  would 
t  en  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  proper  definition  of  lib- 
city,  if  by  the  effeft  of  rapid  jufhee,  a  conilant  propor¬ 
tion  of  good  and  evil  accompanied  every  determina¬ 
tion  o,  our  mind.  We  fhould  then*  morally,  as  well 

as 
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as  phyfically,  be  impelled  by  an  imperious  inftiuf^ 
and  the  merit  of  our  a&ions  would  be  abfolutely  de- 
liroyed. 

I  mean  by  all  this  to  afk,  what  would  be  our  merit  or 
demerit,  if  our  life  were  only  for  an  inftant,  and  if 
nothing  were  to  follow  ?  The  perfuafion  of  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  a  God,  without  a  certainty  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  our  foul,  cannot  impofe  any  obligation-;  but 
the  real  connexion  between  thefe  two  ideas  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked. 

Undoubtedly,  left  to  our  undemanding,  this  word 
certainty  is  not  made  for  us  ;  or  at  leall  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  relation  with  the  Deity,  and  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  we  form  of  his  defigns  and  will.  We  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inha¬ 
bits  eternity,  to  pretend  to  meafure  his  thougnts  by 
our  bounded  views.  They  are  covered  with,  a  veil; 
and  we  always  obfcurely  difcern  that  which. is  hid  in 
the  depths  of  his  wifdoni:  but  the  more  this  God, 
whom  we  adore,  efcapes  by  his  immenfity  from  our  con¬ 
ceptions,  the  lefs  have  we  a  right  to  limit  his  perfections, 
in  order  to  refufe  him  the  power  of  tranfporting  our  ex¬ 
igence  beyond  the  harrow  circle  fubmitted  to  our 
view  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  would  be  pofiible  to  per- 
fuade  us,  that  thisa&ion  of  the  Deity  would  furpafs,  in 
grandeur,  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  the  formation  of 
animated  beings.  The  habit  of  obfervinga  great  won¬ 
der  may  weaken  our  ailoniihment,  butibould  not  erad¬ 
icate  our  admiration. 

We  cannot  reach,  but  by  reflexion,  to  thofe  events, 
of  which  the  future  is  ftill  the  depofitory.  But  if  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  which  furrounds  us,  atteft  the  grandeur  of 
the  Supreme  Being — if  the  mind,  in  its  meditations, 
without  terror,  approach  the  confines  of  infinity — why 
miflruft  that  he  can  perform  in  favour  of  men,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  union  of  Omnipotence  and  perfecl  goodnefs 
Why  rejefl,  as  an  abfurd  confidence,  the  idea  of 
another  exifience  ?  We  fee,  without  aiionifhment^ 
the  feeble  chryfalis  force  its  way  from  the  tomb  i£ 
wove  for  itfelf,  and  appear  under  a  new  form.  We 

xannot  be  anticipated  witnefles  of  the  perpetuity  of 
*  our 
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*>ur  intelligence  :  but  its  vaft  extent  would  appear  to 
us,  were  we  not  familiarized  with  it,  a  greater  phe¬ 
nomenon  than  duration. 

In  fhort,  why  do  I  refill  an  idea  of  a  continuation 
of  exigence,  free  I  am  forced  to  give  credit  to  my 
birth  ?  1  here  is  a  greater  diflance  from  nothing  to 

life,  than  from  life  to  its  feque!  or  renewal  under  a 
new  form,  i  am  clearly  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  exigence.  I  know  death  only  by  con- 
je&ure.  We  now  enjoy  the  light  and  bleffings  brought 
to  us  by  a  beneficent  heavenly  Teacher  ;  could  it  be, 
that  he  alone  would  be  a  ft ranger  to  his  own  glory  and 
.  virtues  ?  I  cannot  fay  why  this  contra#  makes  an  im- 
preftion  on  me  :  but  it  is  among  the  number  of  fuper- 
ficial  ideas  which  occur  to  my  mind,  when  I  refle£i  on 
this  fubje6L 

A  comforting  thought  ftill  flrikcs  me  ;  the  natural 
order  of  the  univerfe  appears  to  me  a  finiffied  fyftem* 
We  perceive  a  perfeft  regularity  between  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an  invariable  fucceftion  in 
•vegetable  life,  an  almoft  incredible  precifion  in  that 
immenfe  quantity  of  volatile  particles  fubjefled  to  the 
laws  of  affinity  ;  and  think  every  thing  in  its  right 
place,  and  that  all  fulfil  exactly  their  deftination°in 
-ihe  grand  and  complete  fyflem  of  nature. 

But  if  we  turn  afterwards  our  attention  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  beings  inferior  to  men,  we  {hail  difeoveralfo 
that  their  aftion  is  as  complete  and  conformable  in  ev~ 
ery  refpeft  to  the  faculties  they  are  endowed  with  • 
fmee  they  are  governed  by  an  imperious  inftin&.  Full 
‘of  thefe  ideas,  flruck  with  alloniffiment  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  harmony  fo  general,  have  we  not  juft  grounds 
to  prefume,  that  man,  traofported  into  infinite  fpace  by 
his  intelligence — that  man  fufceptible  of  improvement 
and  continually  combating  obftacles— that  man,  jn 
this  moft  noble  work  of  nature,  only  commences  in 
this  fublunary  world  his  race?  And,  fince  all  thn 
compofes  the  material  order  of  the  univerfe,  appears  to 
us  jn  an  harmony  fo  admirable,  ought  we  not  then  to 
conclude,  that  the  moral  order,  in  which  we  perceive 
foine  things  vague  and  not  determinate— -that  the  moral 

M  '  ! 
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order  is  conne&ed  with  another  life  more  fublime  and 
more  aftonifhing  than  the  other  parts  of  creation,  and 
will  one  day  be  ultimately  developed  ?  This  fingular 
difproportion  between  the  harmony  of  the  phyficaJ, 
and  apparent  confufion  of  the  moral  world,  feems  to 
announce  a  time  of  equilibrium  and  completion — a 
time  when  we  {hall  all  know  its  relation  with  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator,  as  we  already  perceive  the  wifdom 
of  his  defigns,  in  the  perfeff  agreement  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  blefhngs  of  nature  with  the  prefent  wants  of  man, 
and  every  other  animated  creature. 

The  grandeur  of  the  human  mind  is  indeed  a  vafl 
fubjefl  of  reflexion.  This  marvellous  conflitution  feems 
to  remind  us  perpetually  -  of  a  defign  proportioned  to 
fuch  a  noble  conception.  It  feems  almo'fl  unneceffary, 
that  God  fhould  have  endowed  the  foul  with  fuch  no¬ 
ble  faculties  for  fuch  a  fhort  life  as  ours,  to  fulfil  its 
limited  plans  and  trivial  purfuits.  Thus  every  thing 
authorizes  us  to  carry  our  views  further.  Were  I  to 
lee  fuch  men  as  Columbus,  Vefputius,  V  afco  de  Ga¬ 
ma,  in  a  {hip,  I  fhould  not  fuppofe  that  they  were 
mere  coafters. 

Some  try  to  deftroy  our  hopes,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  the  foul  is  material,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
aflimilated  to  every  thing  which  perilhes  before  us  : 
but  the  forms  only  change  ;  the  vivifying  force  does 
not  perifh.  Perhaps  the  foul  refcmbles  it,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  as  it  is  compofed  of  memory,  re¬ 
flexion,  and  forefight,  it  eptifts  only  by  a  ferics  of  con« 
fequences,  which  form  the  difhnft  attributes  and  par¬ 
ticular  chara£ler  of  its  effence  :  it  fellows  then,  that  it 
cannot  be  generalized  like  the  blind  force  which  ani¬ 
mates  in  a  univerfal  manner  vegetation  ;  hut  that  every 
foul  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a  world  to  itfeif,  and  that  it 
ought  to  preferve  feparately  an  identity  of  interefl,  and 
confcioufnefs  of  preceding  thoughts.  1  hus,  in  this 
fyflem,  the  corporeal  body,  which  diftinguifhes  us  to 
the  eyes  of  others,  is  only  the  trarifitory  habitation  of 
that  foul  which  is  not  to  die— —of  that  foui  fuiceptible 
of  continual  improvement,  and  which,  by  degrees  that  we 
can  have  no  idea  of,  will  probably  approach  infenfiblv  tc* 
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hat  magniScient  period,  when  it  will  be  thought  wor¬ 
thy  of  knowing  more  intimately  the  Author  ©f  nature. 

How  can  we  conceive  the  aftion  of  the  foul  on  our 
lenfes,  without  a  point  of  contaft?  and  how  conceive 
that  contaft,  without  the  idea  of  matter?  For  it  is  on¬ 
ly  by  experience  we  are  acquainted  with  the  neceffity 
of  it  to  occafion  a  motion  :  and  without  that  previous 
knowledge,  the  rapidity  with  which  one  body  fome- 
times  flrikes  another,  could  only  have  been  reprefented 
by  the  length  of  time  neceffary  for  its  approach  to  it  : 
however,  if  we  had  not  any  metaphyfical  knowledge  of 
the  caufe  of  motion— and  if  experience  only  guided 
our  judgment  in  this  refpefl,  why  refill  an  idea  that 
there  is  within- us  a  faculty  which  a£ls  of  itfelf?  The 
intimate  feeling  we  have  of  it,  is  certainly  an  argument 
for  its  exigence.  We  cannot,  befides,  maintain,  that 
a  like  property  may'be  oppolite  to  the  nature  of  things ; 
fince,  if  we  adopt  the  fy  ftem  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
this  property  may  proceed,  like  all  others,  from  the  Di¬ 
vine  Power:  and  if  we  admit,  on  the  contrary,  the  ir¬ 
religious  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  univerfe,  there 
mult  have  been, from  eternity,  a  general  movement  with¬ 
out  impulfion,  without  exterior  contaft,  or  any  caufe 
out  of  itfelf ;  and  the  aftion  of  our  fouls  knight  be  fub.- 
je£t  to  the  fame  laws."  • 

The  idea  of  the  neceffity'  of  a  contaft,  to  elfefl  a  ’ 
movement  would  never  have  occurred,  if  we  had  boun¬ 
ded  our  observations,.  to  the  influence  of  our  ideas  on 
our  determinations,  and  the  influence  of  thole  determi¬ 
nations  on  our  phyfical  being.  In  fhort,  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulfion  are  fubjeft  to  great  exceptions  : 
which  exceptions  may  ferve  to  fupport  the  fyfletn  of 
the  fpirituality  of  the  foul.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
fay,  that  there  exifls  a  vacuum  in  the  univerfe,  lince, 
without  this  vacuum,  there  cpuld  not  have  been  any 
motion.  It  is  known,  that  this  motion  depends  on  the 
laws  of  attraction  :  but  how  can  attraction  a 61  through 
a  vacuum,  unlefs  it  be  by  a  fpiritual  force,  which 
aBs  without  contaCl,  and  notwithflanding  the  abfolute 
interruption  of  matter  ?  It  is  then  this  force,  or  its  equi¬ 
valent,  that  I  may  adopt,  to  define  the  caufe  of  the  im- 
gjreffions)  of  which  our  fouls  are  fufceptible9 

Let  ' 
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I*et  others  explain,  in  their  turn,,  by  what  materia? 
communication,  the  fight  of  a  few  immoveable  charac¬ 
ters,  traced  on  infenfible  marble,  difturbs  my  foul. — 
It  is  very  eafy  to  comprehend  by  what  mechanifm 
the  eye  difiinguifhes  th-efe  charafters  :  but  there  ends 
the  phyficai  a&ion  :  for  We  cannot  attribute  to  that 
action,  the  general  power  of  producing  fenfations  in 
?ne  mind  ;  fince,  perhaps,  many  other  men  may  con¬ 
sider  the  fame  charaflers,  without  receiving  any  im- 
preflion. 

It  is  very  poffib’e,  that  our  intelleflual  perceptions 
iiaye  not  any  connexion  with  motion,  fuch  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  it.  Our  interior  nature,  which  we  diftinguifh 
hy  the  name  of  immaterial,  is  probably  fubjecl  to  laws 
very  different  from  thofe  which  govern  nature  in  gen¬ 
eral  :  but  as  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  myfteries 
of  our  fouls,  thofe  exprelfions  which  ferve  to  deline¬ 
ate  or  to  interpret  the  phenomena  fubmitced  to  our  in- 
fpe&ion  ;  thefe  exprelfions,  and  their  continual  ufe, 
have  infenfibly  habituated  us  to  certain  opinions,  about 
the  caufes  and  developement  of  our  intel/eflual  facul¬ 
ties,  It  is  thus  that,  after  having  ufed  the  words  mo- 
tion,  reft,  agitation,  and  aftion,  to  diferiminate  differ¬ 
ent  affetlions  of  our  fouls,  of  which  we  know 
Very  little,  we  have  afterwards  alfimilated  them,  fool- 
slhly,  to  our  moral  nature,  to  all  the  ideas  which  were 
jepreferited  by  thefe  denominations.  And  even  death 
hfelf,  of  which  we  have  not  any  clear  knowledge,  but 
by  the  diffolution  of  our  phyficai  being— death,  an 
image  borrowed  from  things  which  are  under  the  in- 
fpeffion  of  our  fenfes,  has  not,  perhaps,  either  relation 
or  analogy,  with  the  nature  and  effence  of  our  fpirit  ; 
all  thefe  are  incomprehenfible  fecrcts,  not  mixed  with 
any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with. 

We  a£l,  in  this  refpefl,  like  men  born  deaf,  who 
apply  to  founds  thofe  terms  which  they  were  accuf- 
iomed  to  ufe,  to  exprefsthe  fenfations  the  other  fenfes 
produced. 

I  fhall  only  add  another  obfervation  to  the  ideas  on 
which  I  have  juft  dwelt.  Perhaps  we  ftiould  never 
&ave  thought  of  applying  the  words  which  exprefs  ac¬ 
tion 
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Cion  and  motion,  to  all  the  operations  of  our  fouls,  if 
we  had  not  at  firft  divided  our  fpiritual  being  into  a 
great  number  of  dependencies,  fuch  as  attention,  re¬ 
flexion,  thought,  judgment,  imagination,  memory,  and 
forefight  ;  and  if,  afterwards,  in  order  to  render  intel¬ 
ligible  the  variable  relations  of  thefe  abftraff  parts  of 
our  mind  (thefe  parts  of  a  unit  which  we  have  taken 
to  pieces,  though  it  compofed  that  fmgle  being,  our- 
felf)  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
plain  expreffions,  like  thofe  of  aftion,  motion,  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  repulfion.  But  this  familiar  ufe  of  thefe  ex-* 
preffions,  in  order  to  explain  the  accidents  of  our  in- 
telie&ual  fyftem,  very  much  refembles  the  ufe  which 
we  make  of  X  in  Algebra,  to  exprels  unknown  terms. 

In  fhort,  were  we  to  fubmk  the  aflion  of  our  fouls 
to  the  laws  of  a  particular  movement,  forming  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  one,  we  fhould  ftill  have 
to  explain  the  caufe  of  the  confcioufnefs  that  we.  have 
of  this  aflion,  which  atheifls  refufe  to  nature  itfelf,  at 
the  very  moment  they  make  it  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Were  reafoning  able  to  fubjeft  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  mind  to  the  imprefiions  of  external  obje£h? 
we  could  not  rank  under  the  fame  laws,  that  confciouL 
mefs  which  we  have  of  our  exigence,  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties  of  the  foul.  This  confcioufnefs  is  not 
an  effeft,  or  the  prod u& ion  of  any  known  force,  fince 
it  has  been  always  in  us  independent  of  any  external 
objeft  ;  confequently  we  cannoMnveiligate  it.  The 
conception  of  the  exigence  of  our  fouls,  is  as  incom- 
prehenfible  to  us,  as  that  of  eternity  ;  what  a  profound 
thought,  which  even  our  imagination  cannot  embrace  t 

Let  us  admit,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  all  the 
operations  of  our  fouls  are  determined  by  fome  impul¬ 
sion  ;  whatever  it  may  be,  we  ftiali  Hill  be  firuck  with 
the  abfolute  difference  which  exiffs,  according  to  our-' 
knowlegde,  between  the  regular  movements  of°matter 
and-the  almofb  infinite  and  unaccountable  emotions  of 
our  hearts  and  minds  ;  fo  variable  and  fo  differently 
modified,  tnat  the  attention  is  loll  in  the  examination 
of  them.  And  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to 
fonceive  the  union  eftablifhed  between  our  thoughts- 
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and  exterior  objefts,  we  have  ftill  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  aftions  of  thefe  thoughts  on  themfelves,  their  pro- 
greflion  and  connexion.  Our  mind,  led  aftray,  loft  in 
fuch  a  meditation,  leave  ns  only  a  confcioufnefs  of  our 
weakfiefs  ;  and  we  fee),  that  there  is  an  intelleftual  al¬ 
titude  which  the  human  faculities  can  never  reach. 

We  diftinguilh  in  a  ftngle  charafter,  which  our 
judgment  can  decypher,  an  abfolute  difference  be¬ 
tween  foul  and  matter.  We  cannot  avoid  reprefent- 
ing  the  latter  as  infinitely  divifible,  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  efforts  of  our  imagination  could  never  di¬ 
vide  that  indivifible  unit  which  compofes  the  foul^ 
and  which  is  the  fovercign  over  our  will,  thoughts, 
and  all  our  faculties.* 

But  if  we  examine  again,  under  another  appearance, 
the  properties  of  matter,  we  know  not  now  to  af 
fimiiateto  them  the  emotions  of  our  foul ;  for  we  feed  if* 
tinftly  thofe  emotions,  iet  their  number  be  ever  fo  nu¬ 
merous  ;  when  even  they  aft  together  and  terminate  in 
the  fame  centre,  which  it  that  indivifible  Being  before 
alluded  to  ;  whereas  matter  by  an  effential  property, 
cannot,  in  the  fame  inflant,  be  prefied  or  flruck  in  fe  - 
veralmanners,  unlefs  it  be  in  parts  which  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  different  centres. 

There  is  not,  then,  any  refembiance  between  the  im- 
pre (lions  that  our  fouls  receive,  and  the  various  effefts 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  aftion  of  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  fubftances,  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception* 
They  are  always  connefted  with  the  idea  of  fpace  and 
extent  :  but  that  centre,  where  all  our  perception 
meet,  that  Judge,  who  diftates  laws  in  the  internal  era. 

*  *  '  Pire> 

V  *  •  -  i  _• 

*  Some  fay,  in  order  to  weaken  this  argument,  that  we 
snay  attribute  to  the  indivifible  unit  all  the*q'ualities  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  that  a  round  body  is  really  divifible,  but  that  roundnefs 
and  impenetrability  are  not.  Such  an  objection  is  evident¬ 
ly  not  juft.  Roundnefs  and  impenetrability  are  only  quali¬ 
ties:  and  thefe^qualities,  when  merely  abftradt,  are  necefia- 
lily  invariable.  Thus,  it  is  as  impofiible  to  di  vide  it,  as  it  is  to 
'multiply  and  increafc  it;  but  my  foul,  my  thoughts,  the  con- 
ieioufnefs  that  I  have  of  my  own  exiftence,  forms  a  particular 
and  perfonal  being  :  and  if  it  were  of  the  fame  nature  as  mat" 
Cer,  ought,  W  be  equally  divifible. 
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pire,  whofe  revolutions  we  only  know,  that  lad  Dire&» 
or  of  our  will,  this  Indivifible  Being,  at  the  fame  time 
our  friend  and  matter,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  com¬ 
pounded  idea  ;  and  this  unity  fo  fimple,  ought  necef- 
farily  to  convince  us,  that  nothing  which  is  fubmitted 
to  the  dominion  of  our  fenfes,  can  ferve  as  a  type  of 
the  idea  which  we  are  to  form  of  the  foul. 

We  difcover  the  traces  of  this  truth,  when  we  fix 
t)ur  attention  on  the  comparifons  with  which  our  fpta 
ritual  unit,  our  identical  felf,  is  continually  occupieda 
We  imagine  it  feated  on  a  throne,  liftening  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  various  reafons  which  ought  to  determine 
its  aftion.  We  fee  it,  like  Nero,  yielding  fometimes 
to  Narciffus,  and  fometimes  to  Burrhus:  but  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  diftin&ly  perceive  all  the  counsel¬ 
lors,  all  the  flatterers,  all  the  enemies  which  furround 
it  ;  we  never  remark  but  a  Angle  matter  in  the  midfl 
of  the  tumult,  and  the  intrigues  of  this  court. 

While  our  foul  then  is  -thrown  into  motion  by  con- 
temptation,  and  by  the  imperceptible  modification  of  a 
fugitive  idea,  as  well  as  by  every  thing  which  is  oppof- 
ed  to  material  a&ion,  why  Ihould  we  not  fuppofe  that 
it  is  purely  intelligent  and  fpiritual  ?  It  mutt  be  con* 
felled,  that  fometimes  our  corporeal  infirmities  influ¬ 
ence  our  minds.  But  this  relation  is  not  a  proof  of 
identity  ;  fince  our  body  may  be  an  inftrument  en« 
trufted  to  our  foul,  one  of  the  organs  of  which  it  is  to 
snake  a  tranfitory  ufe.  The  continuity  of  exiftence, 
conlidered  abttra&edly,  certainly  is  in  the  univerfe  a 
fimple  and  natural  ftate  :  and  the  temporary  exiflence 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  is  heterogeneous  and 
accidental.  The  foul  feems  too  noble  to  be  aflimilat* 
ed  to  the  tatter  ftate  :  it  may  exift  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  when  joined  to  a  material  fubftance  :  but  that  con¬ 
nexion  does  not  make  it  lofe  its  original  effertce. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  our  fenfes  we  know  all  the  force  of  our  exift- 
ence  ;  and  that  they  are  thofe  parts  of  our  mixed  be¬ 
ing  which  ft ri ke  us  mod,  during  a  little  while,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  by  a  law  of  the  fame  kind,  tint  we  fee 
•men,  engrolfed  by  a  great  palFion,  entirely  flrangers  to 
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every  other  moral  affe&ion.  But  why  fhould  it  ber' 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  foul,  oncer 
Gripped  of  its  terreftrial  clothing, fliould  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  exigence,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perceive  thofe  truths  which  now  are  obfcured  by 
clouds.  An  innate  fire  languishes  a  long  time  un¬ 
known  in  a  rough  ftone  :  that  done  is  ftruck  ;  and  we 
fee  iffue  out  afplendid  light.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  faint 
picture  of  the  ftate  in  which  our  foul  is,  when  death 
breaks  its  fetters*  • 

In  fhort,  in  a  matter  fo  obfcure,  every  fuppofitio* 
is  admiftible,  which  alfures  us,  that  the  foul  is  not  on 
earth  in  a  ftate  of  enchantment,  or  in  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
ruption  of  its  ordinary  exiftence.  All  that  we  fee  of 
the  univerfe  is  an  aftemblage  of  incomprehenfible  phe¬ 
nomena  :  and  when  we  wifti  to  difcover  the  conclu- 
fion,  through  the  aid  of  the  ideas  mod  on  a  level  with 
our  intelligence,  we  wander  perhaps  from  truth  ;  fince, 
according  to  appearances,  it  is  in  the  depths  of  infini¬ 
ty  that  it  repofes. 

I  doubt,  whether  we  can  allow  the  authority  of  thofe 
metaphyfical  arguments,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  de¬ 
fend  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul,  to  be  decifive  :  but 
they  are  fufficient  to  repulfe  the  different  attacks  of 
materialifts.  The  moil  evident  opinion  to  me  is,  that 
we  are  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  fecrct  we  learch 
for.  We  have,  according  to  our  petty  knowledge, 
divided  the  univerfe  into  two  parts,  fpirit  and  matter  s 
but  this  divifion  ferves  only  to  diftinguilh  the  little  we 

know,  from  that  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. _ - 

There  is,  perhaps,  an  infinite  gradation  between  the 
different  properties  which  compofe  motion  and  life9 
inftinft  and  r  intelligence.  We  can  only  exprefs  the  * 
ideas  conceived  by  our  underftandings  :  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  words  which  we  make  ufe  of,  ferve  only  to  dete£V 
the  vain  ambition  of  our  mind  ■  but  with  refpect  to 
the  univerfe,  in  confidering  its  immenfity,  we  fhal  1  find^ 
that  there  is  fufficient  fpace  for  all  the  ftiades  and  modi¬ 
fications  we  have  •no  idea  of.  We  confefs,  that  it  is 
the  connexion  between  our  phyfical  powers  and  intel- 
ieflual  faculties,  and  the  a&ion  that  they  feem  to  have.  - 
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on  each  other,  which  nourilhes  our  doubts  and  anxie~ 
ties ;  but  without  this  relation,  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  fall,  all  would  be  diftmft  in  the  fate  of  man, 
all  would  be  manifeft,  It  is  then,  becaufe  there  is  a 
f hade  in  the  midft  of  the  piflure,  which  continually’ 
catches  our  attention,  that  we  have  need  to  collefl  the 
light  of  the  mind  and  the  feelings,  in  order  to  fee  in 
perfpeclive  our  deftiny  ;  and  it  is  from  this  motive, 
that  we  find  it  neceffary,  above  all,  to  be  penetrated 
with  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  to  fearch,  in  his  powef 
and  goodnefs,  for  the  iaft  explication  which  we  want. 

There  is,  in  the  judgments  of  men,  a  contrail  which 
I  have  often  been  flruck  with,  Tbofe  people,  who, 
at  the  fight  of  the  immenfity  of  the.  univerle,  at  the 
view  of  the  wonders,  in  the  midft  of  which  they  are 
placed,  fear  not  to  attribute  to  our  intelleflual  facul¬ 
ties  the  power  of  interpreting  and  underflanding  every 
thing,  and  even  the  capacity  of  attaining  almoft  to  the 
hidden  fecrets  of  our  nature  :  thefe  fame  people  are, 
neverthelefs,  mod  eager  to  ft  rip  the  foul  of  its  true 
dignity  ^  and  the  molt  obftinate  m  refufiug  its  fpiritual- 
ity  and  duration,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  can  eJt- 
alt  it. 

But  happily,  thefe  refufals  or conceffions  fix  notour 
fate.  Tne  nature  of  the  foul  will  always  be  as  un¬ 
known  as  the  effence  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  and  it 
is  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  grandeur,  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  the  fame  myfteries  which  hide  from  us  the  univer- 
fal  fpirit.  But  there-are  fimple  ideas  and  fentiments, 
^vhich  feem  to  bring  along  with  them  more  comfort 
and  hope  than  metaphyfical  arguments. 

We  cannot  profoundly  meditate  on  the  marvellous 
attributes  of  thought— we  cannot  attentively  contem¬ 
plate  the  vaft  empire  which  has  been  iubmitted  to  it, 
or  refleS  on  the  faculty  with  which  it  is  endowed,  of 
fixing  the  pad,  approaching  the  future,  and  bringing 
into  a  fmail  compafs  the  expanded  views  of  nature, 
and  of  containing,  if  I  may  ule  the  phrafe,  in  one 
point,  the  infinity  of  fpace,  and  the  immenfuv  of  time 
—we  cannot  confider  luch  a  wonder,  without  con¬ 
tinually  uniting  a  fentiment  of  admiration  to  the  idea 
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of  an  end  worthy  of  fuch  a  grand  conception,  worthy 
of  him  whofe  wifdom  we  adore.  Shall  we,  however, 
be  able  to  difcover  this  end,  in  the  palling  breath,  in 
the  fleeting  moments  which  compofe  life  ?  Shall  we 
be  able  to  difcover  it  in  a  fucceffion  of  phantoms, 
which  feem  deftined  only  to  trace  the  progreis  of  time  ? 
Shall  we,  above  all, -perceive  it  in  this  general  fyftem 
of  deftruthon  ?  And  ought  we  to  annihilate  in  the 
fame  manner  the  infenfible  plant,  which  perifhes  with¬ 
out  having  known  life — and  the  intelligent  mad,  who 
every  day  explores  the  charms  of  exigence  ?  Let  us 
not  thus  degrade  our  fate  and  nature  ;  and  let  us  judge 
and  hope  better  of  that  which  is  unknown.  Life, 
which  is  a  means  of  improvement,  fhould  not  lead  to 
an  eternal  death  :  the  mind,  that  prolific  fource  of 
knowledge, Thould  not  be  loft  in  the  dark  {hades  of 
forgetfulnefs.  Senfibility  and  ail  its  mild  and  pure 
emotions,  which  fo  tenderly  unite  us  to  others,  arrd  en¬ 
liven  our  days,  ought  not  to  be  diftipated  as  if  it  were 
the  vapour  of  a  dream  ;  confcience,  that  fevere  judge,, 
was  not  intended  to  deceive  us  :  and  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  vainly  to  elevate  our  views  towards  that  mo* 
die  ofaffe&ion,  the  object  of  our  love  and  adoration.— 
The  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  times  belong,  feems 
already  to  have  fealed  our  union  with  futurity,  by  en¬ 
dowing  us  with  forefight,  and  placing  in  the  recedes 
of  our  heart  the  paftionate  defire  of  a  longer  duration 
and  the  confufed  fentiment  which  it  gives  of  obtaining 
it.  There  are  fome  relations  fttll  obfcure,  fome  con¬ 
nexions  between  our  moral  nature  and  futurity  ;  and. 
perhaps  our  willies,  our  hopes,  are  a  fixth  fenfe,  a  faint 
lenfe,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  exprefs  myfelf  fo,  of 
which  we  fhall  one  day  experience  the  fatisfa&ion.— 
Sometimes  alfo,  limaglne,  that  love,  the  mod  noble 
ornament  of  our  nature,  love,  fublime  enchantment,  is 
a  myfterious  pledge  of  the  truth  of  thefe  hopes^s  for  in 
difengaging  us  from  ourfelves,  tranfporting  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  being,  it  feems  the  firft  ftep  towards 
an  immortal  nature  :  and  in  prefenting  to  us  the  idea, 
in  offering  to  us  the  example  of  an  exiftence  out  ofour- 
felves,  it  feems  to  interpret  by  our  feelings  that  which 
minds  cannot  comprehend,  • 

I  fir* 
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In  fhort,  and  this  reflexion  is  the  moft  awful  of  all, 
/when  I  fee  the  mind  of  man  grafp  at  the  knowledge  of 
a  God — when  I  fee  him,  at  leafl,  draw  near  to  luch  a 
grand  idea— fuch  a  fublime  degree  of  elevation  pre¬ 
pares  me,  in  fome  manner,  for  the  high  deftiny  of  the 
foul.  I  fearch  fora  proportion  between  this  immenfe 
thought  and  all  the  interefts  of  the  world  ;  and  I  dif- 
cover  none.  1  fearch  for  a  proportion  between  thefe 
boundlefs  meditations  and  the  narrow  pifture  of  life  ; 
and  I  perceive  none.  There  is  then,  I  doubt  not* 
fome  magnificent  fecret  beyond  all  that  wecan  difcern  s 
fome  aftonifhing  wonder  behind  this  curtain,  ft  ill  un¬ 
furled  ;  on  all  tides  we  difcover  the  commencement  of 
it.  How  imagine,  how  refo'ive  the  thought,  that  all 
which  affe&s  and  animates  us,  all  which  guides  and 
captivates  us,  is  a  feries  of  enchantments,  an  aflemblage 
ofillufions?  The  univerfe  and  its  majefticpomp  would 
then  have  been  only  deflined  to  ferve  as  the  theatre  of 
a  vain  repreferuaiion  :  and  fuch  a  grand  idea,  fo  mag¬ 
nificent  a  conception  would  have  had  for  an  objeft  a 
mere  dazzling  chimera.  What  would  then  have  figni- 
fied  that  mixture  of  real  beauties  and  falie  appearances? 
What  had  fignified  that  concourfe  of  phantoms,  which, 
without  defign  or  end,  would  be  lefs  admirable  than  a 
ray  of  light  defttned  to  enlighten  our  abode  ?  In  fhort, 
what  had  fignified  in  men  that  union  of  fublime 
thoughts  and  deceitful  hopes  ?  Guard  us  from  giving 
credit  to  fuch  a  fuppofirion  !  Is  it  tocHira,  then,  whole 
power  has  not  any  limits,  that  we  dare..  to  attribute 
the  artifices  of  weaknefs  ?  Should  we  have  feen  every 
where  order,  defign,  and  exa&nefs,  as  far  as  our  under- 
flandng  can  reach —  and  as  foon  as  we  are  arrived  at  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  our  faculties,  (hould  we  flop  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  imagine,  that 
all  is  finifhed,  becaufe  futurity  is  unknown  ?  Alas!  we 
endure  but  a  moment;  and  we  prefume  to  know  the 
pafl  andsfuturel  But  grant  us  only  the  idea  of  a  God  ; 
do  not  deprive  us  of  our  confidence  in  him  ;  it  is  in  re® 
lying  on  that  grand  truth,  that  we  (ball  be  able  to 
guard  our  hopes againft  all  themetaphy/ical  arguments* 
which  we  are  not  immediately  prepared  to  anfwer. 

Would 
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Would  you  obje&,  that  hope  is  not  fufficient  to 
termine  men  to  the  obfervance  of  morality,  and  to  fub~ 
jeft  them  to  the  facrifices  which  the  prafclife  of  virtue 
feems  to  impofe  ?  What  then  attracts  them,  in  all  the 
buttle  of  life,  unlefs  it  be  hope  P  What  is  it  that  ren« 
ders  them  greedy  of  honour  and  of  fortune,  unlefs  it 
Ibe  expectation  ?  And  when  they  obtain  the  objeft  of 
iheir  wjfhes,  they  have  frequently  only  the  imaginary 
advantages  hope  created.  Why  then  would  you  afk 
fora  demonflraied  certainty,  in  order  to  devote  your* 
felf  to  all  the  refearches  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive  to  be  the  moft  grand,  the  moll  worthy  of  an 
ardent  purfuit?  On  the  contrary,  the  molt  trilling  de¬ 
gree  of  expe&ation  fhould  become  a  motive  of  encour¬ 
agement.  And  what  is  it,  of  all  our  interetts,  which 
could  be  putin  competition  with  the  moft  fugitive  idea, 
with  the  flighted  hope,  of  pleafing  the  Matter  of  the 
world,  and  maintaining  the  intercourfe  which  leems 
to  be  indicated  by  our  natural  fcntiments,  and  by  the 
fir fl  perceptions  of  our  minds  ? 

I  would  wifi)  to  go  flill  further,  and  I  would  de¬ 
mand,  not  of  all  men,  but  of  fome  at  lead,  if,  were 
even  this  life  to  be  their  only  heritage,  they  would 
think  themlelves  freed  from  the  defire  of  pleafing  the 
Sovereign  Author  of  nature?  The  moment  that  is 
given  us  to  know  and  admire  him,  would  it  not  ftill  be  a 
blefling  ?  We  celebrate  the  memory  of  thofe  princes 
who  have  done  good  to  men ;  are  we  not  to  do  the 
fame  with  him  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  ex- 
iflence ;  to  him  who  has  contrived,  if  I  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  fay  fo,  the  various  enjoyments  we  are  fo  unwil¬ 
ling  to  detach  ourfeives  from  ?  Shall  we  dare,  weak 
an,d  ignorant  as  we  are,  to  mealure  the  wildom,  and 
calculate  the  power  of  our  Benefaftor,  and  rafhly  re¬ 
proach  him  for  not  having  done  more  for  us  ?  1  his 
would  be  the  language  of  ingratitude.  But,  as  I  have 
Ihown,  our  fentiments  have  not  been  put  to  this  tefl  : 
bind  it  is  on  more  liberal  terms  that  we  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  treat  with  the  Supreme  Being.  He  has  fur- 
bounded  us  with  every  thing,  that  can  encourage  our 
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■“ expectations.  He  allows  us,  by  contemplation,  to  at¬ 
tain  almoft  a  knowledge  of  his  perfections.  He  lets 
us  read  them  in  that  collection  of  glory  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  the  univerfe  difplays.  He  permits  us 
to  perceive  his  power  and  goodnefs,  infinity  and  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  by  that  fuccefhon  of  ideas,  he  has  guided 
our  wifhes  and  our  hopes.  How  grand  is  the  contem- 
•plation  of  the  Eternal,  they  who  have  fenfibiiity  can 
tell  !  But  this  idea  ihould  be  very  early  implanted  in 
the  human  heart ;  it  is  neceflary  that  it  Ihould  be  con¬ 
nected  with  our  firft  feelings  ;  that  it  fhouid  rife  by 
degrees,  in  order  to  gain  ftrength,  'before  men  are 
thrown  into  the  m;dft  of  that  world  which  boafts  of 
being  freed  from  childilh  prejudices — left,  hurried  along- 
by  its  levity,  they  follow  every  day  a  new  mafter,  and 
render  themfelves  the  Haves  of  pieafure  and  vanity. 

And  that  which  is  to  maintain  among  men  the  prin¬ 
ciples  firlt  inculcated,  is  public  worlhip,  an  idea  as 
beautiful  as  fimple,  and  the  mod  proper  to  vivify  all  that 
is  vagne  and  abftracl  in  reafoning  and  inftruClion.  Pub¬ 
lic  worfhip,  in  aiTembling  men,  and  in  turning  them 
without  public  fhame  to  their  weakneiTes,  and  in  equal¬ 
izing  every  individual  before  the  Mafter  of  the  world, 
will  be,  in  this  point, of  view,  a  grand  lefton  of  moral** 
ity.  But  this  worfhip,  befides,  habitually  reminds 
fome  of  their  duty  ;  and  is  for  others  a  conftant  fource 
of  conloiation.  In  fhort,  almoft  all  men,  aftonifhed 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  infini¬ 
ty}  which  the  appearance  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  ex- 
ercile  of  their  ov/w  thoughts,  prefent  to  them,  afpirc 
to  find  repofe  in  the  fentiment  of  adoration  which 
unites  them  in  a  more  intimate  manner  to  God,  than 
the  developement  of  their  reafon  ever  will. 

We  Ihould  guard  ourfelves  carefully  from  defpifmg  the 
emotions  of  piety,  which  cannot  be  feparated  from  its 
advantages  :  and  philofophers  themfelves  know  not 
how  tar  they  would  go,  when  they  try  to  reduce  the 
shtereft  of  men  to  the  narrow  circle  of  demonftrated 
truths.  That  which  we  perceive  confufedly,  is  more 
precious  than  all  we  have  a  certain  knowledge  of.— . 
'I  hat  which  we  anticipate,  is  of  more  value  than  the 
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blefiingsfcattered  around  us.  Thus,  wefhould  be  mifer- 
ably  impoverifhed,  if  they  could  cut  off  the  various  com- 
.forts  which  we  {hall  never  poffefs,but  through  the  aid 
^{imagination,  However,  if  we  take  this  imagina¬ 
tion  a$  a  guide  and  encouragement,  when  we  are 
■engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  fortune  and  ambition 
—and  if  the  wife  themfelves  find  that  to  be  good 
•which  lerves  to  nourifh  our  paffions- — why  would  you 
xejeff  it,  when,  fnnply  more  grand  and  more  fubhme 
in  its  objeff,  it  becomes  the  fupport  of  our  weakneffes, 
the  fafeguard  of  our  principles,  and  the  fource  of  our 
moll  interefting  confolations  ? 

It  is  the  part  of  legiflators  to  ffudy  thefe  truths, and 
to  direct  towards  them  the  fpirit  of  laws,  and  the  un¬ 
certain  courfe  of  opinions.  How  honourable  is  it  for 
them  to  be  called  to  form  the  auguft  alliance  which  is 
io  unite  happinefs  with  morality,  and  morality  with 
the  exigence  of  a  God  1 


CHAPTER  XII. 


That  there  is  a  God. 


THAT  there  is  a  God  !  How  is  it  poffible  to  avoid 
being  penetrated  with  an  awful  refpeft  in  utter¬ 
ing  thefe  words  ?  How  refitft  on  them  without  the 
deepeft  humility,  and  even  an  emotion  of  furprife,  that 
man,  this  weak  creature,  this  atom  difperfed  in  the 
immenfity  of  fpace,  undertakes  to  add  fome  weight  to 
a  truth,  of  which  all  nature  is  the  fplendid  witnefs  ? 
However,  if  this  truth  be  our  fupreme  good,  if  we  be 
nothing  without  it,  how  can  we  banifli  it  from  our 
minds?  Does  it  not  conftrain  us  to  dwell  continually 
on  the  fubjetl?  Compared  with  it  ail  other  thoughts 
are  infignificant  and  uninterefiing.  It  gives  birth  to, 
arid  fuftains  all  the  fentiments  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  an  intelligent  creature  depends,  I  confefs  1  tremb- 
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lUorly  difcuffed  the  different  objetlions  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  deffroy  our  confidence  in  the  exiffence  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  I  dreaded  the  melancholy  which 
thole  arguments  produced.  I  was  afraid  to  feel  the 
impreffion  of  it  mvfeif,  and  thus  to  hazard  the  opinion 
rnoft  dear  to_my  heart,  and  mod  effentiaj'  to  my  happi- 
nefs.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  a  few  general  ideas,  iup- 
ported  by  lively  feelings,  would  have  been  fufficieut 
for  my  tranquility  :  and  without  an  intereff  more  ex¬ 
tended,  without  the  defire  of  oppoling,  according  to 
my  powers,  a  fpirit  of  indifference  and  falfe  philofo- 
phy,  which  is  every  day  gaining  ground,  I  fliouid  never 
have  ffepped  beyond  my  circle.  But  I  am  far  from 
regretting  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  have  ran  over, 
without  much  trouble,  thole  books  where  the  mofl 
pernicious  doftrines  are  ingemouffy  diffeminaced  and 
have  thought,  that  a  perfon,  endowed  with  common 
fenfe,  on  whom  metaphyfical  fubtleties  were  obtruded, 
would  refemble  thofe  favages,  who  are  brought  fome- 
times  among  us,  and  who,  from  the  depraved  refine¬ 
ment  of  our  morals  and  manners,  have  often  recalled 
us,  by  forne -natural  reflexions,  to  thofe  Ample  princi* 
pies  which  we  have  abandoned,  to  thofe  ancient  truths 
whofe  veffiges  are  loft. 

The  whole  ftrutlnre  of  religion  would  be  overturn¬ 
ed,  if,  by  the  ftrength  or  artifices  of  rcafoning,  men 
could  deilroy  our  confidence  in  the  exiffence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Morality,  being  detached  from  the 
opinions  which  Fuflaiir  it,  would  remain  a  wavering, 
up fup ported  notion,  oply  defended  by  a  policy,  whofe 
power  time  would  infen hbiy  weaken.  A  fatal  languor 
invading  every  mind,  where  would  be  that  univerfal 
intereff,  that  ientiment  felt  by  all  men,  and  proper  to 
form  a  general  alliance  between  them  ?  Then  thofe, 
who  with  pure  intentions,  can  only  be  guided  ana  fuf- 
tained  by  an  intimate  perfuafion,  would  retire  fad,  and 
leave  to  others  the  care  of  fupporting  moral  order  by 
JBcdions  and  fallhoods.  They  would  pity  that  difmayed 
race,  called  to  appearand  pafs  away  like  flowers,  which 
bloom  but  for  a  day.  They  would  defpife  thofe  ani¬ 
mated  phantoms,  which  only  come  to  make  a  buz  with 
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‘.neir  vanity  and  trivial  paffions,  and  fall,  in  a  little 
while,  into  eternal  oblivion.  All  that  appears  beauti— 
::ui  In  t^euniverfe,  and  excites  our  enthufiafm,  would 
-oon  lofe  its  i'plendor  and  enchantment,  if  we  perceiv¬ 
ed  nothing  in  this  brilliant  fcene,  but-the  play  of  lome 
atoms,  and  the  uniform  walk  of  blind  neceffity  ;  for 
n  is  always  becaufe  a  thing  may  be  otherwife,  that  it 
acquires  a  claim  to  our  admiration.  In  fhort,  that 
ioui,  that  fpint,  which  vivifies  man1 — -that  faculty  of 
tnought  which  furprifes  and  confounds  thofe  who  re- 
..loct  ■would  only  appear  a  vain  movement,  if  nothing 
were  before,  or  were  to  follow — -if  fome  unknown 
bieatn,  or  general  intelligence,  did  not  animate  nature. 
iBut  we  have  d  welt  too  long  on  thofe  gloomy  thoughts, 
j^e-a flume  your  light  and  life,  admirable  works  of 
■<jrod:  Come,  and  confound  the  pride  of  fome,  and 
comfort  others.  Come,  and  take  poffeffion  of  our 
louls,  and  diredf our  affe&ions  towards  him  whom  we 
ougnt  to  love— towards  him  who  is  the  eternal  model 
of  perfedl  wifdom,  and  unlimited  goodnefs  ! 

I  /hail  not  endeavour  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  God, 
oy  reciting  all  the  wonders  the  works  of  nature  difplay 
to  our  eyes.  Several  celebrated  writers  have  already 
uione  it,  and  have  miffed  their  aim.  Infinity  can  only 
be  repreiented  by  aftonifhment  and  refpeff,  which  over- 
whelms  all  our  thoughts:  and  when  we  labour  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  fuceeflive  and  varied  pi&ure  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  this  change  of  cbjedts  is  more  calculated  to 
jfelax  our  admiration  than  to  increafe  it ;  for  any  change 
eafes  our  mind,  by  affording  thofe  relaxations  which 
our  weakneis  has  need  of  ;  and  if  we  were  to  inveffi- 
gate  only  one  phenomenon,  we  fhould  foon  difcover 
the  utmoff  extent  of  our  faculties.  We  find  the  lim¬ 
its  of  our  underflanding  in  the  examination  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Imalieff  infedf,  as  well  as  in  obferving 
the  faculties  of  the  foul  :  and  the  myfferies  of  the 
ffmpleft  vegetation  are  as  far  above  the  reach  of  our 
intelligence,  as  the  principal  agent  of  the  univerfe. 

It  is  then  as  a  hymn  of  praife  to  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  Snd  not  as  neceffary  inftrudlion,  that  I  freely  fol¬ 
low  the  courfe  of  my  thoughts.  I  fhali  begin  by 
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throwing  a  rapid  glance  on  the  principal  characters  of 
wifdom  and  grandeur,  which  we  are  all  equally  {truck 
with,  when  we  contemplate  the  wonder  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

What  a  fight  is  that  of  the  world  !  What  a  mag¬ 
nificent  picture  for  thofe  who  can  be  roufed  out  of  the 
Hate  of  indifference,  in  which  habit  has  thrown  them  ! 
"We  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  Hop,  when  we  ex¬ 
patiate  on  fo  many  wonders  :  and  the  raoft  noble  of 
ail  is,  the  faculty  which  -  has  been  beftowed  on  us  of 
admiring  and  conceiving  them*  What  an  aftonifii- 
ing  and  fublime  relation  is  that  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  of  nature,  with  the  intelligence  which  per¬ 
mits  us  to  enjoy,  and  to  be  made  happy  by  them  ! _ _ 

What  relation  fo  furprifing,  as  that  of  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  univerfe,  with  the  moral  intelligence 
which  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  enjoyments  of  wif¬ 
dom  and  unclouded  knowledge  I  Nature  is  immenfe, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  all  that  it  fpreads  with  fo  much 
fplendor,  feems  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfibiliry,  or 
the  powers  of  our  mind  :  and  thefe  faculties,  invifi- 
ble  and  incomprehenfible,  unite  to  form  that  wonder 
of  wonders,  which  we  call  felicity.  Let  not  thefe 
plain  words  turn  our  attention  from  the  magical  ideas  * 
which  they  reprefent.  It  is  becaufe  the  grand  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  exiftence  cannot  either  be  defined  or 
expreffed  many  ways,  that  they  are  fo  much  mors 
.'Wonderful  ;  and  thofe  words,  ufed  .by  common  con- 
fent,  foul,  mind,  fenfation,  life,  happinefs,  and  many 
others  befides,  which  we  pronounce  fo  fligbtly,  con¬ 
found  not  lefs  our  underftanding,  when  we  wifh  to 
difcufs  the  efience  of  the  properties  of  which  they 
are  the  fign.  It  is  for  this  reaion,  among  feveral 
others,  that  the  admiration  of  particulars,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  is  always  inefficient  for  thofe  who  have 
fenfibility  ;  as  fuch  admiration  is  neceffarily  placed 

between  two  ideas  lufceptible  of  being  known _ idea* 

which  we  conned  through  the  aid  of  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  the  charm  of  our  relation  with  the  won¬ 
ders  which  furround  us,  arifes  from  experiencing  eve¬ 
ry  irritant  the  imprcffion  of  an  infinite1  grandeur^— an4 
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feeling  the  neceflity  of  flying  to  that  mild  refuge  of 
ignorance  and  weaknefs,  the  fublime  idea  of  a  God, 
We  are  continually  carried  towards  this  idea  by  the 
vain  efforts  which  we  make,  in  order  to  penetrate  the - 
fecrets  of  our  own  nature  :  and  when  I  fix  my  at¬ 
tention  on  thofe  adonifhing  myderies,  which  feern. 
to  terminate,  in  fome  manner,  the  power  of  our 
thoughts,  1  reprefent  them  with  emotion,  as  the  only 
barrier  which  feparates  us  from  the  infinite  Spirit,  the.-- 
fource.of  all  knowledge. 

Men  endowed  with  the  greateft  genius,  perceive 
quickly  the  bounds  of  their  faculties,  when  they  wifh 
to  go  very  far  in  the  dudy  of  abfiratf  metaphy fical 
truths.  But  the  fimpled  and  lead  exercifed  mind  can 
ffidinguifh  the  proofs  of  that  order,  which  with  fo  much 
fplendor  announces  the  end  and  defign  of  fovereign 
wiidom.  It  feems,  that  all  the  knowledge  proper  to 
Sntered  men  has  been  placed  within  their  reach.  The 
learned  adroncmer,  obferving  the  courie  of  the  globe 
round  the  fun,  perceives  the  caufe  of  that  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  of  repofe  and  vegetation,  which  fecures  the  earth 
Sts  fecundity, and  adornsevery  feafonwith  renewed  beau¬ 
ties  :  but  the  fimple  cultivator,  who  fees  the  trealures 
of  the  earih  renovated,  every  year,  and  anfwer,  with 
lingular  preqifion,  to  the  wants  of  animated  beings,  is 
aiot  lefsa  witnefs  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  fufficient 
to  excite  his  admiration  and  gratitude!  Newton  ana¬ 
lyzed  light,  and  calculated  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  it 
runs  over  the  immenfify  of  fpace  :  but  the  ignorant 
herdfman,  who  fees  when  he  wakes,  his  hut  enlighten¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  rays  which  animate  all  nature,  is  equal¬ 
ly  benefited  by  them.  The  indefatigable  anatomilr  at- 
lains  a  jud  idea  of  our  inimitable  druclure,  and  the  in¬ 
genious  texture  of  our  different  organs  :  but  the  man- 
mod  devoid  of  indruttion,  who  reflects  an  indant  on 
the  pleafures,  and  the  variety  of  feniations,  which  we 
find  ourfelves  fufce'ptible  of,  partakes  the  bleffipg 
equally. 

The  tranfeendent  knowledge  of  fome  people,  is  a 
degree  of  fuperiority  which  diiappears  when  contrafted 
with  the  incomprehenfible  grandeur  of  nature.  When 
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we  contemplate  infinity,  thofe  talents  which  exalt  one 
man  above  another  are  no  mors  feen  :  and  probably  it 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  intelligence  that  the  great- 
eft  wonders  of  nature.begin.  I  he  knowledge  of  all 
ages  has  not  explained  what  is  the  imperious  authority 
of  our  will  over  our  aQions,  nor  how  our  thoughts 
could  reach  the  moll  remote  ages,  how  our  fouls  could 
inveftigate  that  innumerable  multitude  of  prefent  ob- 
jefts,  of  recolle&ions  and  anticipations :  neither  has  it 
informed  us  how  all  thofe  excellencies  of  the  mind,, 
fometimes  remain  unknown  to  itfelf,  nor  how  they 
are  iometimes  at  its  command,  iiTu'ng  out  of  their  long 
obfcurity,  and  fucceeding  each  other  with  method,  or 
are  profufely  poured  forth.  At  the  frght  of  thefe  afton- 
ilhing  phenomena,  we  think  man  prefumptuous,’  when, 
puffed  up  with  pride,  he  miftakes  the  meafure  of  his 
ftrength,  and  wifhes  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets,  whofe 
confines  are  ftiut  up  by  an  invifibie  hand0  He  fhould 
be  content  to  know,  that  his  exiftence  is  united  to  fo 
many  wonders;  he  fhould  be  fatisfied  with  being  the 
principal  objeft  of  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  he 
fhould  adore  with  reverential  refpeft,  that  powerful 
Sovereign,  who  beftows  fo  many  bleffings  on  him,  and 
who  has  made  him  to  fympathize  with  all  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth* 

The  globe  on  which  we  live,  runs  over  every  year 
a  fpace  of  two  hundred  millions  of  leagues  ;  and  in 
this  immenfe  courfe,  its  diftance  from  the  fun,  deter¬ 
mined  by  immutable  lav/s,  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  the  temperature  neceflary  to  our  feeble  na° 
ture,  and  to  the  fucceflive-  return  of  that  precious  vege¬ 
tation,  without  which  no  animated  being  could  ful> 

lift. 

That  celeftiaf  bodv,  which  fertilizes  the  feeds  of 
life  ftiut  up  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fource  of  that  light  which  opens  to  our  view 
the  glorious  fight  of  the  univerfe.  The  rays  of  the 
fun  run  over,  in  ei  ght  minutes,  about  thirty  millions 
of  leagues  :  fuch  an  impetuous  morion  would  be  fuf- 
fieient  to  pulverife  the  largeft  mafles  of  matter  ;  'bur, 
by  an  admirable  combination,  fuch  is  the  incompre- 

hcnfibls 
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henfible  tenuity  of  theferays,  that  they  ftrike  the  mofl 
tender  of  our  organs,  not  only  without  wounding  it— 
but  with  a  meafure  lo  delicate  and  precife,  that  they 
excite  in  us  thofe  extatic  fenfations,  which  are  the 
origin  and  the  indifpenfable  condition  of  our  greateft 
enjoyments. 

i  Man,  in  immenfity,  is  only  an  imperceptible  point : 
and  yet,  by  his  fenfes  and  intelligence,  he  feems  in 
communication  with  the  whole  univerfe.  But  how 
pleafant  and  peaceable  is  this  communication  I  It  is 
almoll  that  of  a  prince  with  his  lubje&s.  All  is  animat¬ 
ed  round  man  ;  all  relates  to  his  defires  and  wants. 
The  a&ion  of  the  elements,  every  thing  on  the  earth, 
like  the  rays  of  light,  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  his 
faculties  and  hrength  ;  and  while  the  celeflial  bodies 
move  with  a  rapidity  which  terrifies  our  imagination, 
and  while,  in  their  courfe,  they  hurry  along  our  dwel¬ 
ling?  we  are  tranquil  in  the  befom  of  an  afylum,and  un¬ 
der  the  prote&ing  fhelter  allotted. us ;  we  enjoy  there  in 
peace  a  multitude  of  bleffings,  which  by  another  won¬ 
derful  affinity,  ally  themfelves  to  our  t-afie,  and  all  the  ' 
fentiments  we  are  endowed  with* 

In  fhort,  and  it  is  another  favour,  man  is  permitted^ 
to  be,  in  fome  things,  the  contriver  of  his  own  happi- 
mefs,  by  his  will  and  ingenuity.  He  has  embelliffied 
his  habitation,  and  united  feveral  ornaments  to  the  fim« 
pie  beauties  of  nature.  He  has  improved,  by  his  care, 
the  falutary  plants,  and  even  in  thofe,  which  feemed 
the  mofl  dangerous,  he  has  difcovered  fome  whole- 
fome  property,  and  carefully  feparated  it  from  the  en¬ 
venomed  parts  which  furrounded  it.  He  can  foften 
metals,  and  make  them  ferve  to  augment  his  flrength. 
He  obliges  the  marble  to  obey  him,  and  affume  what 
form  he  defires.  He  gives  laws  to  the  elements,  or  cir- 
eumfcribes  their  empire.  He  flops  theinvafion  of  the 
jfea.  He  retrains  the  rivers  in  their  natural  bed,  and 
fometimes  obliges  them  /to  take  a  different  courfe,  in 
order  to  fpread  their  benign  influence.  He  ere&s  a 
fhelter  againfl  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and,  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  contrivance,  makes  ufe  of  that  impetuous  force, 
which  he  could  not  at  firil  dream  of  defending  himfelf 

'  *  .  '  ffOlfle 
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from,  Even  the  fire,  whofe  terrible  a&ion  feems  to 
jVefage  deftru£ii6n,  he  fubjugates  ;  and  renders  it,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  confidant  of  his  induftryc, 
and  the  companion  of  his  labours.  ,  *” 

What  a  fource'  of  reflexions  is  this  dominion  of  the 
mind  over  the  moff  dreadful  effeCfs  of  the  movement  of 
blind  matter!  It  feems  as  if  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
fubmitting  thus  to  the  intelligence  of  men  the  moff. 
powerful  elements,  chofe  to  give  us  an  anticipation  of 
the  empire  which  his  fovereign  wifdom  has  over  the 
univerle. 

However,  it  is  in  the  influence  of  our  Spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  on  themfelves,  that  we  obferve,  above  all,  their  ad  = 
mirable  nature:  we  fee,  with  aftonifhment,  the  per- 
feftion  which  they  acquire  by  their  own  aclion.  In¬ 
telligence  confidered  in  a  general  manner,  undoubted¬ 
ly  is  a  great  phenomenon  :  but  it  is  a  If  ill  greater  won¬ 
der,  to  fee  the  thoughts  of  a.  man  reach  by  the  molt  in¬ 
genious  means,  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  form  an 
alliance  between  the  paff  and  prefent  productions  of  tbe^ 

mind.  JL  is  by  fuch  analiiance,  that  the  fciences  have 
been  improved,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  has  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  its  ftrength.  The  mighty  of  the 
earth  cannot  break  this  affociation,  nor  fubjeft  to  their 
tyrannic  divifions  the  noble  heritage  of  knowledge.. 
This  gift,  fo  precious,  preferves  the  damp  of  a  divine 
hand  ; — and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  fay  it  is 

mine, " 

The  moff  noble  ufe  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
admirable  union  of  fomany  talents,  and  fo  much  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  to  demonffrate  how  every  thing  in  nature 
relates  to  the  idea  of  a  firil  caufe  ;  which  forcibly  an¬ 
nounces  a  defign  fail  of  wifdom,  and  a  beneficent  in¬ 
tention*  But  now,  unhappily,  thefe  proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  a  God  are  not  iufficient.  Imperious  philo- 
fophers  have  labored  to  fubvert  every  thing  founded  on 
the  connexion  and  wonderful  harmony  of  the  fyflerrt 
of  nature.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  to  thefe  new 
opinions  the  mere  authority  of  final  caules,  They  do 
not  contefl  that  there  is  a  perfeCf  conformity  between 
qui  defires  and  wants3  between  our  leafes  and  the 

bounties 
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bounties  of  nature  :  they  do  not  conteft,  from  the  cedar 
to  the  hyffop,  from  the  infect  to  man,  that  there  is  a 
beauty  of  proportion  in  the.  whole,  which  is  to  be 
found  equally  in  the  relation  that  objects  have  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  in  their  different  parts.  But 
this  admirable  harmony,  in  which  the  pious  man,  the 
man  of  feeling,  perceives  with  delight  the  iiamp  of  an 
eternal  intelligence — -others,  lefs  fortunate,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  obftinately  prelent  to  us  as  a  fortuitous  colhfion, 
as  a  play  of  atoms  agitated  by  a  blind  movement,  or 
as  nature  itfeif,  exifting  thus  from  all  eternity.  What 
trouble  they  take  to  invent  and  defend  thefe  fyftems, 
deflru&ive  of  our  happineft  and  hopes  !  I  prefer  my 
feelings  to  all  this  philofophy  :  but  to  avoid  an  en¬ 
counter  would  be  to  favour  their  prefumption,  and  give 
additional  flrength  to  their  opinions. 

I  ftiall  treat  the  moll  important  qtieftion  that  man 
can  confider,  in  this  manner  :  I  fliall  endeavour  firft 
to  fhow  that  the  different  conjeftures  on  the  origin 
of  the  world  all  centre  in  the  finale  opinion  of  the 
eternal  and  neceffary  exigence  of  every  thing  which 
is  :  and  I  fhall  afterwards  compare  the  bafis  of  that 
fyflem,  with  the  reafon  of  that  happy  and  fimple  be¬ 
lief  which  unites  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  with 
all  we  fee  and  know  ;  in  fhort,  to  the  umverfe,  the 
moft  unlimited  of  our  conceptions. 


/  \ 

I 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  fame  fiibjeB  continued. 


WHEN  we  fee  the  authors  of  the  different  fyf* 
terns,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world, 
yejeft  the  idea  of  a  God,  under  the  pretext,  that  this 
idea  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  our  perceptions,  (hould. 
we  not  have  a  right  to  expetf  fome  better  iublfitute 
,  for 


•  - 
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,  -  «- 

£or  it  ?  -But  far  from  anfwering  our  expe&ations, 
they  abandon  themfelves  to  all  the  wanderings  of  the 
moft  fantaftic  imagination.  In  faff,  whether  we  ree¬ 
fer  the  origin  of  the  univerfe  to  the  efFeft  of  hazard, 
the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  or  eflablafh  another 
hypotnefis,  derived  from  the  fame  principle,  it  is  nee- 
diary  at  leaft,  to  fuppofe  the  eternal  exiftence  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  little  particles  of  matter, 
placed  without  order  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace  ;  and 
to  fuppofe,  afterwards,  that  thefe  atoms,  dilfeminated 
to  infinity,  attrafted  each  other,  and'  correfponded  by 
the  inherent  properties  of  their  nature  ;  and  that 
there  refulted,  from  their  adhefion,  not  only  organized, 
but  intelligent  faculties  ;  it  is  neceffary,  in  fhort, 
to  fuppofe,  that  all  thofe  incomprehenlible  atoms  have 
been  fettled  with  admirable  order  through  the  effeff  of 
a  blind  motion,  and  by  the  refult  of  fome  of  the  pof- 
fible  chances  in  the  infinity  of  accidental  combina¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  after  fo  many  fuppofitions,  without 
example  or  foundation,  that  of  an  Intelligent  Being, 
foul  and  direffor  of  the  univerfe,  had  been  more  analo¬ 
gous  and  more  coafonant  with  our  knowledge, 

Let  us  return  to  the  hypothecs  we  have  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  We  (hall  then  recognize  the  trilling  habit  of 
the  mind.  It  is  accuftomed  to  proceed  from  fimple 
to  compound  ideas,  every  time  it  meditates,  invents, 
or  executes  ;  thus,  by  an  inverfe  method,  the  compo- 
fers  offyftems  have  thought,  that,  in  order  to  connefi 
the  univerfe  to  its  origin,  it  was  iufhcient  to  detach, 
by  the  exercife  of  thinking,  all  its  parts,  and  to  break, 
and  fubdivide  them  afterwards  to  infinity.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  tenuity  of  thefe  atoms,  their  exiftence, 
having  organized  and  inteiletfual  properties  which 
we  fhould  be  obliged  to  grant  them,  would  be  a  won¬ 
der  almoft  equal  to  thoie  phenomena,  which  furround 
us. 

When  we  fee  a  plant  grow,  embeliifhed  with  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  we  only  think  of  the  period  when  its 
vegetation  may  be  perceived  by  our  fenfes.  But  the 
feed  of  th  is  plant,  or  if  you  like  better,  the  organized 
9 to the  fir  ft  principle  of  this  feed,  would  have  of¬ 
fered 
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fered  alfo  a  grand  fubjeft:  of  admiration,  if  we  had  been 
endowed  with  the  faculties  necelfary  to  penetrate  into 
the  occult  fecrets  of  nature.  But  perhaps,  in  trans¬ 
forming  into  an  imperceptible  powder  all  the  parts  of 
matter,  which  have  been  collected  to  compofe  the  worId9 
we  have  only  before  our  eyes  a  fugitive  vapour,  to 
which  even  our  imagination  cannot  reach  :  and  thofe 
who  unfortunately  love  and  defend  this  admiration* 
find  belides,  in  the  fydem  of  divifible  atoms,  means 
to  defer  according  to  their  fancy,  the  moment  of 
their  aftonifhment. 

All  thefe  fanlaftic  combinations  ferve  only  to  lead 
us  allray  in  our  refearches  :  and  I  do  not  think  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  to  make  a  general  obferyation  : — » 
The  ftudy  of  the  firft  elements  of  all  the  Sciences  which 
\ve  acquire,  Sup h  as  geometry,  languages,  civil  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  Several  others,  appear  to  us  the  lublimefi  part 
of  our  inflru&ion.  Itisn©t  the  fame,  when  we  Seek 
to  know  the  laws  of  the  phyfical  world  ;  for  the  works 
of  nature  never  appear  more  Simple  than  in  their  com¬ 
pounded  flate.  They  are  then,  to  our  mind,  that 
which  harmony  is  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  agreement  of 
all  parts  which  forms  a  union  .perfe&ly  proportioned  to 
our  intelligence.  Thus  man,  for  example,  that  won¬ 
derful  alliance  of  So  many  different  faculties,  does  not 
ailonifti  our  underdanding,  but  appears  to  us  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  fimple  idea  ;  but  we  are  troubled, 
and,  as  it  were  difrnayed,  when  we  try  to  analyze 
him,  or  mount  to  the  elements  of  his  liberty,  will* 
thought,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  his  nature. 

We  only  advance  towards  infinity,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  towards  the  mod  profound  darknefs,  when  we  def- 
troy  the  world,  in  order  to  divide  it  into  atoms,  out  of 
the  midil  of  which  we  make  it  ilfue  afrefh,  after  hav¬ 
ing  rallied  all  we  have  difperfed. 

Let  us  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  there  exid  organiz¬ 
ed  and  intelligent  atoms,  and  that  they  are  fuch,  eith¬ 
er  by  their  nature,  or  by  their  adhefion  to  other  atoms. 
We  are  now,  of  all  thefe  Scattered  atoms,  to  compofe 
the  univerfe,  that  mader-piece  of  harmony,  and  per- 
fe£  ademblage  of  every  beauty  and  variety,  that  inex- 
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hauftible  fource  of  every  fentiment  of  admiration  ;  and 
in  reje&ing  the  idea  of  a  God,  Creator  and  preferver 
We  mull  have  recourfe  to  the  power  of  chance,  that  is 
to  fay,  to  the  effefts  of  an  unknown  continual  motion 
which,  without  any  rule,  produces,  in  a  limited  time* 
all  the  combinations  imaginable.  Butrin  order  to  ef« 
feft  an  infinite- variety  of  combinations,  it  is  noi  on¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  admit  a  continual  motion,  but.  befides 
to  fuppofe  this  continual  motion  changes  its  dire&ion 
in  all  the  parts  of  fpaoe  fubjeft  to  its  influence.  The 
exigence  of  fuck  a  change,  and  a  frmilardiverfity  in  the 
laws  of  motion,  is  a  new  fuppofition  which  may  be 
ranked  with  the  other  wild  ones. 

However,  after  thefe  chimerical  fyflems  have  been 
granted,  we  are  not  freed  from  the  difficulties  which 
the  notion  of  the  formation  of  the  world  by  a  fortuit¬ 
ous  concourfe  of  atoms  produces. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  agitated  in  every  manner,  and  fufceptible,  as  has 
been  fuppofedj,  of  an  infinity  of  different  adhefion-' 
ffiould  not  have  formed  fuch'a  mixture,  ffich  a  con’ 
texture,  as  would  have  rendered  the  harmonious  com- 
‘  portion  of  the  uhiverfe  in  all  its  parts  impoffible. 

When  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves,  abitraaedJy,  the. 
unlimited  number  of  chances  that  may  be  attributed  to 
a  blind  movement,  the  imagination,  unable  to  conceive 
is  left  to  guefs,  how  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  en’ 
dowed  with  a  property  of  uniting  themfeives,  under 
•an  infinite  diverfity  of  movements,  could  compote  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  as,  long  before  that  period 
when  ffich  an  accidental  throw  would  become  prob- 
able,  the.e  fame  atoms  might  have  formed  an  innume¬ 
rable  multitude  ot  partial  combinations ;  if  one  of  thefe 
combinations  had  been  incompatible  with  the  harmonv 

'?Iid  compontion  of  a  world,  that  world  could  not hivi 
been  formed,  *  . .  ^  ... 

The  fame  conf, derations  maybe  applied  to  animated 
be.ngs.  Chance  might  have  produced  men  fufceptible 
of  life,  and  the  tranfmtffion  of  it,  long  before  chance 
gave  them  all  the  faculties 'which  they  enjoy  •  and  ,f 
■  tney  had  been  formed  with  only  four  lenfcs,  Ley  could 
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not  have  acquired  a  hfth — for  the  fame  reafon  that 
do  not  fee  a  new  one  fpring  up,  Befides,  the  chance, 
which  might  have  produced  living  beings,  mull  have 
always  preceded  the  chance  which  afforded  thofe  be¬ 
ings  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence  and  pre- 
fervation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fuppofed,  that  atoms  affembled 
m  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  difpcfition  of  the 
univerfe,  have  been  Separated  by  the  continuation  of 
the  motion  introduced  into  the  immenfity  of  fpace# 
But  this  continual  motion,  fufficient  to  fever  that 
which  it  has  joined,  would  it  not  have  deftroyed  that 
harmony  which  has  been  the  refult  of  one  of  the  for¬ 
tuitous  chances  to  which  the  formation  of  the  world 
has  been  attributed  ? 

Will  fome  objefl,  that  all  the  parts  of  matter,  once 
united  in  the  mafles  and  proportions  which  conflitute 
ihe  heavenly  bodies,  have  been  maintained  by  the  im- 
preflion  of  a  predominant  force  at  the  fame  time  inva¬ 
riable  ?  But  how  is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  the  exig¬ 
ence*  and  dominion  of  fuch  a  force  with  that  continual 
motion,  which  was  requifite  for  the  compofition  of  the 
tiniverfe  ? 

It  may  be  alfo  demonft  rated,  that  the  formation  of 
worlds,  by  the  chances  of  a  blind  motion,  and  their 
regular  continuity  of  exiflence,  are  two  propofitions 
which  difagree.  Let  us  explain  this  idea.  '  The  piay 
of  atoms,  neceffary  in  order  to  produce  the  unformed 
mafles  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  being  infinitely  lefs 
complicated  than  that  which  is  neceffary  to  produce 
them,  inhabited  as  they  are  with  intelligent  beings, 
muff  have  happened  long  before  the  other.  Thus,  in 
the  fyftem  of  the  compofition  of  the  univerfe,  by  the 
fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  it  is  neceffary  to  fup- 
jpofe,  that  tbefe  atoms,  after  having  been  united  io- 
form  the  heavenly  bodies, 'have  been  levered,  and  unit¬ 
ed  again,  as  many  times  as  was  neceffary  to  produce 
a  planet  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  Since  beings 
thus  endowed  add  nothing  to  the -Rabidly  of  the  world 
— fince  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  grand  coalition  of 
all  its  parts— why  the  fame  blind  motion  which  has 

ami  ted. 
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Whited,  diffolvred,  and  aflembled  fo  often  every  part  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  compofed,  fuch  as  it  is;  why 
-does  it  not  produce  fame  alteration  now?  it  fliould 
again  reduce  to  powder  our  world,  or,  at  lead,  let  us 
perceive  the  commencement  of  fome  new  form* 

It  is  not  only  to  a  world  inhabited  by  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  that  the  arguments,  juft  mentioned,  may  be  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  for  we  perceive  around  us  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  beauties  and  features  of  harmony,  which 
were  not  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  our  world, 
and  which,  according  to  every  rule  of  probability, 
would  never  have  exifted,  unlefs  we  fuppofed  that  the 
earth  has  been  formed,  diffolved^  and  reproduced,  an 
infinity  of  times,  before  having  been  compofed  inch  as 
we  fee  it  :  but  then,  I  would  afk,  why  there  were  no 
veftiges  of  thofe  alterations,  and  why  that  motion  has 
Hopped  ? 

It  would  be  poflible,  however,  by  the  alfiftance  of 
a  new  fuppofition,  to  refolve  the  difficulty  X  have  juft; 
mentioned.  Some  may  fay,  that  the  union,  and  the 
fueceflive  aifperfion  of  the  univerfal  atoms,  are  execut¬ 
ed  in  a  fpace  of  time,  lo  flow  and  infenfible,  that  our 
obfervations,  and  all  thofe  which  we  have  from  tradi¬ 
tion,  cannot  inform  us  whether  there  will  not  be  a'fe.-- 
paration  of  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  by  the  fame 
caufes  which  have  occafioned  their  adhefion. 

It  is  obvious,  that  tranfporting  us  into  infinity,  and 
admitting  fuch  a  feries  of  arbitrary  fuppofitions,  they 
are  not  indeed  expofed  to  any  rational  attacks  ;  but 
making  equally  free  with  infinity,  in  order  to  oppofe 
nonfenfe  to  nonfenfe,  why  may  I  not  be  allowed  to 
iuppofe,  that  in  the  infinite  combinations  arifing  from 
perpetual  motion,  men  have  been  created,  deftroyed, 
and  again  called  into  being,  with  the  fame  faculties, 
remembrances,  thoughts,  relations  and  circumftances  j. 
and  why  each  of  us,  feparated  from  our  former  exift- 
ence,  only  by  a  ffeep,  whole  duration  is  imperceptible, 
fhould  not  be  in  our  own  eyes  immortal  beings?  In¬ 
finity  permits  the  fuppofttion  of  thisabfurd  hypothefis  ; 
as  it  authonfes  every  flight  of  the  imagination  in  whicl\ 
lime  is  reckoned  for  nothing.  We  fee,  however,  how 
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we  rifk  running  into  error,  when,  with  our  limited  fa* 
culties,  we  wiffi  to  fubjeft  the  mcomprehenfible  idea  of 
infinity,  and  boldly  adjuilit  to  the  combinations  of  finite 
heings,  .  . 

Let  us  produce,  however,  another  objection.  It  may 
be  faid,  that  our  planet  is  the  refult  of  chance  :  but  is 
not  this  chance  improbable,  if  vve-fuppofed  that  there 
exifted  in  the  infinity  of  fpace,  an  infinite  number  of 
other  affemhled  atoms,  equally  produced  by  the  firff 
throw  of  the  dice,  which  reprefent  all  the  poffible  forms, 
and  imaginable  proportions  ?  And  I  would  alfo  afk, 
by  what  laws  all  thefe  irregular  bodies,  necellarily  fub- 
je£f,  by  „  reafon  of  their  number  and  maffes,  to  an  in¬ 
finity  of  movements,  have  not  difconcerted  the  plane¬ 
tary  fyfiem  formed,  at  the  fame  time  as  they  were,  by 
chance  ? 

f  ought  to  obferve,  above  all,  that  the  order  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  is  a  proof  of  univerfal  order ;  for, 
in  immenfity,  where  one  partis  nothing  compared  with 
the  whole,  no  part  without  exception,  could  be  pre- 
ferved,  unlefs  it  were  in  equilibrium  with  every  other. 

Thus,  whether  an  infinite  fuccejfon  of  chances 
he  fuppofed,  to  which  the  entire  mals  of  atoms  has 
been  uniformly  fubjeft — or  whether  the  firfl  general 
throw  be  thought  fufficient,  but  divided  into  an  injin - 
ity  oj different  fedions—^ouc  reafon  oppofes  invinci¬ 
ble  difficulties  to  the  refult  which  fame  want  to  draw 
from  thefe  various  fyftems0 

In  fhort,  we  mull  obferye,  that  in  order  to  under- 
Hand  the  accidental  formation  of  a  world,  fuch  as  we 
are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe,  the  eternal  exigence  of  every 
kind  of  organized  and  intelligent  atoms,  mufthave  pre¬ 
ceded  the  formation  of  that  world.  I  muft  again  ob- 
ierve,  that  when  they  are  obliged  to  iuch  wonderful 
firfl  principles,  and  to  admit,  in  the  beginning,  a  na¬ 
ture  fo  afloniffiing,  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  how  they 
can  make  it  a6l  fuddenly  a  fooliffi  part,  in  order  to  finiffi 
the  work  of  the  univerfe  :  a  more  exalted  fuppofition 
would  have  prevented  their  drawing  a  conclufion  fo  ab- 
furd. 

It  feems  to  me,  that,  notwithflanding  the  immenfity 
which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  ridiculous  notions  a- 
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Bout  the  formation  of  the  world,  they  have  fuch  re- 
femblance^to  each  other,  that  we  can  fcarcely  dif- 
cern  any  difference:  and  confidering  the  little  circle 
which  the  imagination  runs  over,'  when  it  applies  its 
force  to  deep  conceptions,  we  think  we  difeover  fome- 
thing  fupernatural  in  its  fingular  weaknefs:  the  au¬ 
thors  of  thefe  fyflems  feem  to  have  a  flavifh  turn  of 
thinking,  and  the  marks  of  their  chains  are  very  vi¬ 
able. 

It  is  always  atoms  and  atoms,  that  they  make' 
piay  together,  either  at  different  times,  or  all  at  once, 
m  infinite  ipace :  but  when  fome  want  to  form  ideas 
•f  liberty  and  will,  as  they  do  not  know  in  what  man¬ 
ner  to  analyze  thefe  properties,  they  fuppofethem  pre- 
exifling  in  the  elementary  parts,  which  they  made'ufe 
of  to-create  their  univerfe :  and  they  prudently  take 
care  not  to  grant  any  aftion  to  liberty  and  will,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  any  refinance  to  thofe  notions  on  whick 
they  build  their  univerfe*  • 

They  would  not  render  either  more  fimple  or  cred*® 
ible,  the  blind  produflion  of  worlds,  by  fuppofing 
not  only  an  innumerable  multitude  of  organized  atoms 
but  even  an  infinite  diverfity  of  molds  to  hold  the  atoms* 
and  of  which  force  chemical  analogy  gives  us  an  idea. 
Such  a  fyftem  which  might  ferve  to  explain  a  few  fee- 
ondary  caufes  of  our  known  nature,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  firft  formation  of  beings  ;  for  with  fuch  an  af- 
femblage  -of  moulds  and  atoms,  all  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  would  {fill  fubfift.  In  faff,  how  fhould  the  differ- 
ent  moulds  have  claffed  themfelves  properly,  in  order 
to  form  the  mod  fimple  whole,  but  which  befide  re¬ 
quired  a  fixed  meafure  and  gradation  of  ranks  ?  ‘  The 
mould  deftined  for  the  organized  atoms,  of  which  the 
cryflalline  is  to  be  compofed,  how  is  it  poffible  it 
ihould  have  placed  itfeif  in  the  centre  of  that  mould' 
which  is,  to  form  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  this  laft  on- 
that  one  whicn  ts  to  form  the  whole,  and  fo  on,  by  an 
exaft  gradation*  whole  divifions  and  fubdivifions  are 
inrmmerabie  ? 

Were  they  to  fuppofe  an  infinite  fucceffion  of 
moulds',  of  which  the  largeft  attracted  the  fmalleft,  in  , 
the  fame  manner  as  the  moulds  attracted  the  atoms  • 
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this  fuppofition,  Iefs  rediculous  than  any  other,  is  no! 
fufficient  to  model,  even  in  imagination,  the  moll  un¬ 
important  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  neceflarv  be¬ 
sides,  that  by  the  dire&ion  of  a  wife  and  powerfu! 
force,  the  moulds,  and  the  atoms  which  belong  to 
them,  fet  themfelves  in  motion,  without  confufion  ;  it 
Is  necefiary,  that  thofe  dellined  to  compofe  the  exterior 
fibres  fiiould  not  obftruft  the  pafiage  of  thole  moulds 
calculated  to  form  the  interior  organs  ;  in  fhort,  that 
<every  one  of  thole  in  its  courfe  and  expanfion,  fhould 
artfully  cbferve  thofe  delicate  fhades,  which  blend  or 
feparatc  all  the  parts  of  the  fimpleft  of  nature’s  works.* 

We  are  already  acquainted  with  a  force  which  atds 
an  ail  dire&ions,  which  difpofes  every  thing  in  due  or¬ 
der,  tends  towards  an  end,  hops,  begins  again,  and  fin¬ 
ches,  every  moment,  a  complicated  work  :  and  this  is 
*he  intelligent  will.  And  certainly  we  have  reafon 
to  be  adonifhed,  that  the  only  faculty  we  have  an  in¬ 
timate  confcioufnefs  of,  is  the  one  philofophers  turn 
irorn,  when  they  investigate  the  admirable  order  of 
the  univerfe# 

I  allow  that  they  may,  at  the  fame  time  they  reject 
the  idea  of  a  God,  admit  as  a  principle,  the  eternal 
•exigence  of  a  mechanical  force,  which,  by  an  incom- 
prehenfible  neceflity,  directed,  towards  a  wife  end, 
every  thing  that  was  at  firil  confufediy  fcattered  in  the 
immenfity  of  fp'ace.  But  this  new  fuppofition  would 
form  an  hypothefis  fimilar  to  the  fyftem  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  exigence  of  the  univerfe  :  in  faft,  the  eternal  ex¬ 
igence  of  all  the  elements,  of  all  fubftances,  forces, 
and  properties  which  were  necefiary  to  produce  a 
certain  order  of  things,  would  be  a  phenomenon  as  in- 
comprehenfible  as  the  exiftence  of  that  order  itfelf. 

We  mud  add,  that  thefe  two  phenomena  would  be 
feparated  in  our  thoughts  only  by  an  indivifible  indant 

an  indant  that  we  can  neither  deferibe  nor  imagine, 
In  the  extent  of  the  time  reprefented  by  eternity  ;  for 
any  chofen  period  would  be  dill  too  late,  by  an  infini¬ 
ty  of  ages.  The  necefiary  effeft  of  an  eternal  caufe 
has  not,  like  that  caufe,  any  period  to  which  we  can 
fix  its  commencement. 
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We  thus  perceive,  under  another  point  of  view, 
how  vain  and  ridiculous  are  the  fantaftic  operations, 
they  imagine,  before  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  and 
which  are  attributed  fometimes  to  thedifordered  move¬ 
ments  of  chance,  and  fometimes  to  the  regular  laws  of  ’ 
blind  neceffity. 

There  is  then  but  one  hypothecs'  to  be  oppofed  to 
the  idea  of  a  God  :  It  is  the  fyftem  of  the  eternal  ex¬ 
iftence  of  the  univerfe.  Such  an  atheiftical  fyftem 
will  always  be  more  eafily  defended  than  any  other  j 
becaufe,  being  founded  on  a  fuppofition  without  bounds, 
it  does  not  require  to  be  embraced  by  reafoning,  lik® 
all  the  hypothetical  ideas,  by  which  men  make  na¬ 
ture  aft  according  to  an  order  of  their  own  invention* 
We  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  confider  this  fyftem,  and J 
dtfeufs  it  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
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The  fame  fubjehi  continued . 


r  jjPHOSE  who  maintain  that  the  world  fubfifts  . 

JL  of  itfelf,  and  that  there  is  not  a  God,  fay,  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  that  if  the  eternal  exillence  of 
the  univerfe  overwhelm  our  undemanding,  the  eternal 
exillence  of  a  God  is  a  ftill  more  inconceivable  idea  5 
and  that  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  only  another  difficulty 9  , 
fihee,  according  to  a  common  mode  of  judging,  a  work 
the  molt  wonderful  appears  a  phenomenon  lefs  afton- 
iffiing  than  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  the  refult. 

Let  us  firft  fix  our  attention  on  this  argument*  It  is  < 
ufelcfs  to  dfk,  what  is  meant  by  another  difficulty  in 
infinity.  Thofe  ideas,  which  are  reprelented  by  fa-  • 
miliar  expreffions,  neceiTarily  derived  from  compari- - 
fan,  are  only  adonlfible  in  the  narrow  circle  of  our^ 

knowledge* .. 
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knowledge*  Out  of  it,  thofe  ideas  have  not  any  ap^ 
plication  :  and  we  cannot  fix  any-  degrees1  in  the  ixn- 
menfity  which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  our  views,  and 
in  thofe  unfathomable' depths  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  intelle&ual  powers. 

Undoubtedly,  our  mind  is  equally  loft,  both  in  try¬ 
ing  to  form  a  diftinfl:  idea  of  a  God,  and  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  defcribe  the  eternal  exiftence  of  the  world, 
without  any  caufe  out  of  itfelf.  However,  when  we 
try  to  glance  our  thoughts  towards  the  firft  traces  of 
time— when  we  try  to  rife  almoll  to  the  beginning  of 
beginnings,  we  feel  diftin&ly,  that,  far  from  coafider- 
ing  the  eternal-exiftence  of  an  intelligent  caufe  as  in- 
creafing  the  difficulty,  we  only  find  repofe  in  that 
opinion  ;  and  inftead  of  forcing  our  mind  to  adopt 
fuch  an  opinion,  and  thinking  we  wander  in  an  imagi* 
nary  fpace,  we  find  it,  on  the  contrary,  more  conge¬ 
nial  with  our  nature  ;  while  order  unites  itfelf  to  the 
idea  of  a  defign,  and  a  multiplicity  of  combinations- 
to  the  idea  of  an  intelligence.  Thus  we  rife  from  lit-  - 
tie  to  great  things;  and,  reafoning  by  analogy,  we' 
fhall  more  eafily  conceive  the' exiftence  of  a  Being  en~ 
dowed  with  various  unlimited  properties,  which  we 
in  part  partake — we  (hall,  I  fay,  more  eafily  conceive* 
fuch  an  exiftence,  than  that  of  a  univerfe,  where  all 
would  be  intelligent,  except  the  firft  mover.  The 
workman,  undoubtedly,  is  iuperior  to  the  work  :  but 
according  to  our  manner  of  feeling  and  judging,  an  in¬ 
telligent  combination,  formed  without  intelligence,  will 
always  be  the  molt  extraordinay,  as  well  as  the  moft  in- 
comprehenfible  phenomenon. 

It  is  not  indilFerent  to  obferve,  that,  according  to 
the  fyftem  I  combat,  the  more  the  world  would  ap¬ 
pear-  to  us  the  admirable  refult  of  wifdom,  the  lefs 
power  ffiould  we  have  to  draw  any  deduction  favour¬ 
able  to  the  exiftence  of  a  God  ;  fince  the  author  of 
a  perfeft  work  is  not  eafily  traced  as  the  feeble  reiterat¬ 
ed  labours  of  mediocrity;  Thus,  ail  thofe  who  par¬ 
ticularized  the  beauties  of  nature?  would  itupidiy  injure 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  weaken  our  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  It  feems  to  me,  that  it  is 
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eafy  to  perceive  what  an  ill-founded  argument  that 
mull  be,  which  leads  us  to  a  conclufion  fo  abfurd. 

The  attentive  view  of  the  univerfe  {houid  make  us 
jniftruft  the  judgment,  which  we  form,  of  that  which 
is  the  mod  fimple  in  the  order  of  things ;  for  all  the 
general  operations  of  nature  anfe  from  a  movement 
more  noble  and  complicated  than  we  can  eafily  form 
an  idea  of.  We  (houid  fureiy  find,  contrary  to  a  per- 
feft  fimplicity  of  means,  that  a  circuit  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  leagues,  which  our  globe  jmakes  every  year, 
is  neceffary,  in  order  to  produce  the  fucceflive  changes 
of  feafons,  and  to  affure  the  re-produefion  of  the  nec~ 
effary  fruits;  we  (houid  find,  that  the  difiance  of  thirty- 
four  millions  of  leagues,  between  the  fun  and  the 
earth,  was  neceffary  to  proportion  the  rays  of  light  to 
the  delicacy  of  our  organs.  However,, if  even  in  the 
narrow  circle  we  traverfe,  we  do  not  difcover  any  con- 
ftant  application  of  that  fimple  order,  of  which  we 
form  an  idea,  how  could  fuch  a  principle  ferve  to  guide 
our  opinions,  at  the  moment  when  we  elevate  our  me¬ 
ditations  to  the  firft  link  of  the  vaft.  chain  of  beings— 
when  we  undertake  to  examine,  whether,  throughout 
the  immenfi  ty  of  the  univerfe,  there  exift,  or  not,  an 
intelligent  caufe  ?  What  would  become,  in  that  im- 
menfity,  of  the  infignificant  phrafe,  it  is  one  difficulty 
more  ?  The  buzzing  fly  would  be  lefs  ridiculous,  if, 
capable  of  perceiving  the  order  and  magnificence  of  a 
palace,  it  afferted,  that  the  architeft  never  exilled. 

Every  thing  indicates,  that,  according  to  our  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fenfe  and  knowledge,  what  is  fimple, 
and  what  is  eafy,  have  a  very  different  application. 
We  may  continually  obferve,  that  thefe  expreffions 
are  not  interpreted  in  the  fame  manner,  by  a  man  of 
moderate  abilities  and  a  man  of  genius.  However, 
the  difiance,  which  feparates  the  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
telligence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  probably 
very  trifling  in  the  univerfal  fcale  of  beings.  All  our 
reflexions  would  lead  us  then  to  prefume,  that  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  the  Ample  is  our  com¬ 
pounded,  the  eafy  our  wonderful^  and  the  evident  our 
inconceivable* 
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After  having  examined  the  principal  arguments  of 
the  partifans  of  atheiflic-ak  fvftems,  which  we  now  at¬ 
tack  ;  let  us  change  the  fcene,  and,  in  the  midft  of  the 
labyrinth, in  which  we  are  placed,  try  to  find  a  clue  for 
our  meditations. 

We  arc  witnefles  of  the  exigence  of  the  world,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  own  :  thus,  either  God 
or  matter  mull  have  been  eternal  ;  and  by  a  natural 
confequence,  an  eternal  exiftence,  which  is  an  idea  the 
moll  incomprehenfible,  isj  however,  themofl  incontef- 
tible  truth.  Obliged  now,  in  order  to  fix  our  opinion, 
to  choofe  between  two  eternal  exigences,  the  one  in¬ 
telligent  and  free,  the  other  blind  and  void  of  all  con- 
feioufnefs,  why  not  prefer  the  firft  ?  An  eternal  exift¬ 
ence  is  an  idea  fo  aftenifhing,  fo  mdeh  above  our  com- 
prehenfion,  that  we  decorate  it  with  every  thing  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful ;  and  nothing  deferves  more  thefe 
decorations  than  thought. 

Would  it  not  be  ftrange,  that,  in  our  fy hematic  di- 
▼ifions,  it  was  only  to  thought,  and  consequently  to  a!J 
that  was  moft  admirable  in  our  nature,  that  we  refufc 
eternity,  while  we  grant  it  to  matter  and  its  blind  com¬ 
binations  ?  What  a  fubverfion  of  all  proportion  !  that 
we  Should  believe  in  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  be- 
caufe  it  is  prefent  to  our  eyes,  and  yet  not  admit  th« 
eternal  exiftence  of  an  intelligence  ;  while  that,  which 
we  are  endowed  with,  becomes  the  fource  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  guide  of  our  fenfes  ! 

And  by  what,  other  fingularity  we  Should  grant  the 
faculty  and  the  conicioulnefs  of  intelligence,  only  to 
-  that  fmall  part  of  the  world  which  is  reprefented  by  ani¬ 
mated  beings  ?  Thus  the  whole  of. nature  would  be  be¬ 
low  a  part;  and  if  no  fpirit  animated  the  univerfe, 
man  would  appear  to  have  reached  his  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  though  we  fee  in  him  but  a  faint  (ketch,  a  weak 
fhadow  of  fomething  more  complete  and  admirable. 
We  perceive  that  he  is,  to  {peak  thus,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  thinking;  and  all  his  cares,  all  his  ef¬ 
forts,  to  extend  the  empire  of  that  faculty,  only  inform 
him,  that  he  tends  continually  towards  an  end,  from 
which  he  is  always  diilant,  Ib  flaort,  in  his  greateft 
i  -exertions^ , 
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•exertions,  he  feels  his  weaknefs.  He  ftudies,  but  he 
cannot  know  himfeif.  He  makes  a  few  petty  difcov- 
eries,  fees  fome  trifling  wheels,  while  the  main  fpring 
efcapes  bis  fearch.  He  has  fallen  into  the  world,  iik® 
&  grain  of  fand  thrown  by  the  winds.  He  has  nei¬ 
ther  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  origin,  nor  a  forefight  of  his 
end.  We  perceive  in  him  all  the  timidity  and  mi£- 
truft  of  a  dependent  being.  He  is  conftrained  by  in- 
ftin£lto  raifeto  heaven  his  wiflies  and  contemplations : 
and,  when  he  is  not  led  affray  by  intoxicating  reafon, 
he  fears,  feeks  to  adore  a  God,  and  rejefh  with  dif- 
dain  the  rank  which  audacious  philoiophers  aflign  him 
in  the  order  of  nature. 

I  mufl  alfo  add,  that  the  fentiment  of  admiration* 
which  I  cannot  {idle,  when  I  turn  my  attention  on  the 
fpirituai  qualities  we  are  endowed  with,  would  be  in- 
fenfibly  weakened,  if  I  were  reduced  to  confider  man 
himfeif  as  a  fimple  growth  of  blind  matter;  for  the 
moil  aflcniihing  produftion  would  only  infpire  me  with 
a  tranfitory  emotion,  unlefs  I  can  refer  it  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  caufe,  I  muff  difeover  a  defigo.  a  combination  be¬ 
fore  I  admire  ;  as  1  have  need  to  perceive  feeling  and 
affe&ion,  before  I'iove.  i 

But  as  foon  as  I  fee  in  the  human  mind  the  ffamp 
of  Omnipotence— and  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  re- 
fuits  of  a  grand  thought — it  reaflumes  its  dignity  ;  and 
aH  the  faculties  of  my  foul  are  proflrate  before  fuch  a 
wonderful  conception. 

It' is  then  united  with  the  idea  of|a  God, that  the  fpi¬ 
rituai  faculties  of  man  attraft  my  homage  and  captivate 
my  imagination.  In  refle&ing  on  thefe  fublime  fa- 
-culties,  ftudying  their  admirable  effence,  I  am  confirm¬ 
ed  in  the  opinion,  that  there  exifls  a  fovereign  intelli¬ 
gence,  foul  of  nature,  and  that  nature  itfelf  is  fubjefl: 
to  its  laws.  Yes,  we  find,  in  the  mind  of  man  the  firfi 
evidence,  a  faint  lhadow  .of  the  perfe&ifDn  which  wc 
muft  attribute  to  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe.  What 
a  wonder,  indeed,  is  our  thinking  faculty,  capable  of 
fo  many  things,  yet  ignorant  of  its  own  nature!  I  am 
equally  aftonifhed,  by  the  extent  and  limits'  of  think¬ 
ing,  An  immenfe  fpace  is  open  to  its  refearches,  and 
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at  the  fame  time  it  cannot  comprehend  the  fecrets 
xvhich  appear  moft  proximate  with  it ;  as  the  grand 
motive  of  action,  the  principle  of  intelleffual  force,  ever 
remains  concealed.  Man  is  then  informed,  every  in¬ 
fant,  of  his  grandeur  and  dependence  :  and  thefe 
thoughts  muft  naturally  lead  to  the  idea  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence.  There  are,  in  thofe  limits  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ignorance,  in  that  confufed  and  conditional 
light,  all  the  evidence  of  defign  ;  and  it  feems  to  me, 
fometimes,  that  I  hear  this  command  given  to  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  by  the  God  of  the  univerfe  :  66  Go  admire  a 
portion  of  my  univerfe,  fearch  for  happincfs,  and  learn 
to  love  me.  But  do  not  try  to  raife  the  veil,  with 
which  I  have  covered  the  fecret  of  thy  exigence.  I 
have  coinpofed  thy  nature  of  fome  of  the  attributes 
which  conflitute  my  own  elfence.  Thou  would!!  be 
£00  near  me,  if  I  ihould  permit  thee  to  penetrate  the 
my  Aeries  of  it.  Wait  for  the  moment  deliined  by  my 
wifdom  ;  till  then,  thou  canft  only  reach  me  by  reve¬ 
rence  and  gratitude. 

Not  only  the  wonderful  faculty  of  thinking  con- 
ne&s  us  with  the  univerfal  intelligence  ;  but  all  thofe 
inconceivable  properties,  known  by  the  name  of  liber¬ 
ty,  judgment,  will,  memory,  and  forefight  ;  it  is,  in 
Siort,  the  auguft  and  fublime  aflemblage  of  all  our  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  Are  we,  in  faff,  after  the  con¬ 
templation  of’fuch  a  grand  phenomenon,  far  from  con¬ 
ceiving  a  God  ?  No,  undoubtedly  ;  we  have  with¬ 
in  us  a  feeble  image  of  that  infinite  power  we  feek  to 
aifeover.  Man  is  himfelf  a  univerfe,  governed  by  a 
fovereign  :  and  we  are  much  nearer  the  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence,  by  our  nature,  than  by  any  notion  of  the 
primitive  properties  of  matter— properties,  from  which 
fome  wifli  to  make  the  fy  fie  in  of  the  world  and  its  ad¬ 
mirable  harmony  flow. 

It  feems  to. me,  that  our  thinking  fatuity  is  too 
fiightly  treated  in  the  greater  number  of  phiiofophic 
fyflems  :  and  fome  have  been  fo  much  afraid  of  hon¬ 
ouring  it,  that  they  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a  fin. pie 
and  particular  principle,  when  the  lubjeft  of  the  quef- 
tion  is  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  nor  will  they  con- 
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Tider  it  as  a  unlverfal  principle,  when  they  difcufs  the 
-opinion  of  the  exigence  of  a  God. 

It  is  equally  lingular,  that  they  wifh  to  com- 
pole  of  matter  a  foul  endowed  with  the  moil  fublime 
-qualities  ;  and  they  pretend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
world,  in  which  we  lee  intelligent  beings,  had  not  for 
a  contriver  and  principal,  any  beings  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  This  fuppofition,  however,  would  be  asreafon- 
able  as  the  other  is  jweak  :  but  it  leems  tome,  that  they 
like  better  to  attribute  order  to  confulion,  than  to  cr¬ 
uder  itfelfo 

We  feek  to  penetrate  the  fecret  of  the  exigence  of 
the  umverfe  ;  and  when  we  refleft  on  the  caufes  of 
-that  vail  and  magnificent  difpofition,  we  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  what  feems  the  moil  marvellous  and  anal¬ 
ogous  to  fuch  a  compofition,  thought,  intention,  and 
will.  Why  then  ihould  we  rerrench  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world  all  thofe  fublime  properties  ?  Are 
we  to  aft  lparingly  in  an  hypothefis,  in  which  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  are  concentered?  It  is  by  the  fpi- 
litual  faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed,  that  he  re¬ 
mains  mailer  of  the  earth,  that  he  hasxfubdued  the  fero¬ 
cious  animals,  conquered  the  elements,  and  found  a 
'Shelter  from  their  impetuolity.  It  is  by  thefe  faculties 
that  man  has  conftrufted  fociety,  given  laws  to  his  own 
paflions,  and  improved  all  his  means  of  happinefs.  In 
fhort,  nothing  has  ever  been  done,  but  by  the  aid  of 
his  mind  :  and  in  his  fpeculations  on  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  on  the  admirable  relations  of  all  theparts 
of  the  univcrfe,  that  which  he  willies  not  to  admit, 
and  will  dare  to  rejeft,  is  the  intelligent  powers  and 
aftion  of  thinking.  I  t- feems  like  men  difpuiing  about 
the  means  which  have  been  made  ule  of  to  ereft  a  py¬ 
ramid,  who  name  all  the  inllruments,  except  thofe  that 
they  found  at  the  foot  of  the  edifice.  ■ 

Habit  alone  turns  our  attention  from  the  union  of 
wonders  which  compofe  the  foul  ;  ar^d  it  is  thus,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  admiration,  lively  light  of  the  mind 
and  feelings,  does  not  afford  us  any  more  inOruftion. 
We  ihould  be  very  differently  affected,  if,  for  the  firli 
we  contemplated  the  meandl  part  of  this  admira- 
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ble  whole  !  But  even  then,  in  a  little  time,  the  ftrong 
eonvi&ion  of  the  exigence  of  a  God,  would  be  worn 
away,  and  become  What  it  is  at  prefent.  Bur,  let  me 
be  permitted,  in  order  to  render  this  •  truth  more  flrik- 
ing,  to  have  recourfe,  for  a  moment,  to  fi&ion.  Let 
us  imagine  men,  as  immoveable  as  plants,  but  endow¬ 
ed  with  fome  one  of  our  fenfes,  enjoying  the  faculty 
of  reflexion,  and  enabled  to  communicate  their  thoughts. 
1  hear  thefe  animated  trees  difcourfe  about  the  oriain 
of  the  world,  and  the  farft  caufe  of  all  things.  Tliev 
advance,  like  us,  different  hypothefes  on  the  fortuitous 
movement  of  atoms,  the  laws  of  fate  and  blind  necefli- 
ty  :  and  among  the  different  arguments,  employed  by 
iome,  to  conteft'the  exigence  of  a  God,  Creator  of  the 
univerfe,  that,  which  slakes  the  greateft  impreffion,  is, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  how  an  idea  fhould 
become  a  reality  ;  or  how  the  defign  of  difpofing  the 
parts  fhould  influence  the  execution,  fince  the  will  be¬ 
ing  a  fi mple  wifb,  a  thought  without  force,  has  not  any 
means  to  metamorpofe  itfelf  into  aftion  :  but  in  vain 
would  thefe  immoveable  fpeflators  of  the  univerfe  wifL 
to  change  their  fituation,  to  raife  a  fhelter  againft  the 
impetuofity  of  the  winds,  or  the  feorching  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  yet  then  it  would  be  evidently  abfurd,  to  imagine 
the  exigence  of  a  faculty  effentially  contrary  to  the 
immutable  nature  of  thing.  Let,  however,  in  the 
midft  of  this  converfation,  a  fupernatural  power  ap¬ 
pear,  and  fay  Ixx  them,  what  would  you  think,  then,  if 
this  wonder,  whofe  exigence  you  regard  as  impoflible, 
fhould  be  executed  before  your  eyes ;  and  if  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  a&ing,  according  to  your  own  will,  were  to  be 
fuddenly  given  you  ?  Seized  with  aflonifhment,  they 
would  proflrate  themfelves  with  fear  and  refpeFt ;  and 
from  that  inflant,  without  the  flightefl  doubt,  would 
believe  they  had  difcovered  the  fccret  of  the  fyflem  of 
the  world  :  and  they  would  adore  the  infinite  power  of 
intelligence  :  and  it  is  to  a  like  caufe  we  fhould  attrib* 
ste  the  difpofition  of  the  univerfe.  However,  the 
fame  phenomenon  which  would  appear  above  belief, 
and  out  of  the  limits  of  poffibility,  to  thofe  who  have 
sever  been  a  witaefs  of  it,  that  wonder  exifls  in  our 
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worlds  We  fee  it,  we  experience  it  every  inflant  ; 
though  the  force  of  habit  weakens  the  impreflicn,  and 
eradicates  our  admiration. 

The  hypothecs  I  have  juft  mentioned,  might  evea 
be  applied  to  the  fudden  acquifition  of  all  the  means 
proper  to  communicate  ideas ;  and  to  the  prompt  dif- 
coveries  of  the  other  properties  of  our  mind  ;  but  iev- 
eral  of  thei'e  properties  conftitute,  in.ftich  an  eflential 
manner,  the  eflence  of  the  foul,  that  we  cannot,  even 
in  imagination,  feparate  them  any  more  than  we  can 
detach  a&ion  from  will,  and  will  from  thought.  .Thei'q 
are  fome  fpintual  faculties,  and  thofe  the  mod  won¬ 
derful  which  we  cannot  define,  and  which  we  fhould 
not  have  even  fuppofed  to  exift,  had  we  not  poffeffed 
them  :  and  if  it  had  been  pofiible  to  have  known  them 
before  we  were  endowed  with  them,  the  inventers  of 
{yftems  would  have  pointed  out  this  aftonifhing  means,, 
as  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  compofition  of  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  univerfe. 

We  {hall  be  led  to  the  fame  reflexions,  when,  ceaf~ 
mg  to  expatiate  on  the  greateft  wonders  of  our  nature., 
we  bound  ourfeives  to  conhder  the  human  mind  at  the 
moment  when  its  aftion  may  be  perceived1,  To  render 
this  observation  more  clear,  let  usft  foil©w  a  man  of 
genius  in  the  courfe  of  his  labours ;  and  we  {hall  fee 
him  at  once  embrace  a  multitude  of  ideas,  compare 
them,  notwithstanding  their  diftance,  and  form,  from 
fuch  a  mixture,  a  diitinfl  refuit,  proper  to  direft  his 
public  or  private  conduct,.  Let  us  confider  him  ex* 
tending  and  multiplying  thefe  Hr  ft  combinations,  and 
Connecting  them,  by  an  inviftble  web,  to  fome  fcattered 
points,  whicn  nis  imagination  has  fixed  in  the  vaft  re* 
gions  of  futurity.  With  the  alTiftance  of  thefe  magic 
fuccours,  we  fee  him  approaching  the  time  which  does 
not  yet  exift.  B-ut  we  fee  him  in  his  career,  aided  b^ 
accumulated  knowledge,  more  fubtle  than  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  and  yet  feparated  with  an  admirable  order  ; 
more  fleet  and  difperfed  than  the  light  vapours  of  the 
morning,  and  ft  ill  fubjea  to  the  will  of  that  inconceivl 
able  power,  which,  under  the  name  of  memory,  h 
®P  the  acquifitions  of  the  mindj  in  order  to  aftift  it 
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afterwards  in  its  new  acquirements.  But  let  us  exatn<* 
ine,  Hill  further,  this  man  of  genius,  when  he  depofits, 
by  means  of  writing,  his  different  reflexions  :  and  let 
\is  afk,  how  he  knows  quickly,  that  an  idea  is  new, 
and  that  a  ft  vie  Has  an  original  turn?  Let  us  again  in¬ 
quire,  how,  in  order  to  form  fuch  a  judgment,  he  makes 
with  celerity  a  recapitulation  of  the  thoughts  and 
images' employed  by  others,  to  illuftrate  the  fubjebts 
fhey  have  treated,  while  years  and  ages  were  rolling 
away.  In  fhort,  let  every  one.  according  to  his  firength,. 
try  to  penetrate  into  thefe  myflerious  beauties  of  the 
human  underflanding  :  and  let  him  inquire" afterwards 
about  the  impreffion  which  he  receives  from  a  like  me¬ 
ditation.  1  here  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  difference,  if 
1  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  between  the  mod  perfeQ 
vegetable  and  the  human  mind,  as  between  it  and  the 
Deity.  To  extend  this  idea,  we  have  only  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  in  the  immenfity  which  furrounds  us,  there 
exifis  a  gradation  equal  to  that  we  have  perceived  in 
the  little  fpace  we  are  permitted  10  infpeft. 

The  author  of  a  celebrated  work  accufes  men  of 
jprefumption,  becaufe,  when  they  endeavour  to  trace 
the  firft  principle  of  things,  by  comparing  their  own 
faculties  with  it,  they  feem  to  think  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  it.  But,  what  other  part  (hould  we  be  able  to 
take,  when  we  are  called  to  reafon  and  to  judge  ?  It 
is  not  fufficient,  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being 
may  be  metaphyficai  1  it  is  neceffary  further,  fome  wiii 
argue,  that  we  even  fry  to  render  it  abilrafl,  by  re¬ 
moving  it  out  of  our  imagination,  and  that  we  feek  for , 
in  our  judgment  and  opinions,  a  fupport  which  may 
be  in  a  manner  abfent  from  ourfeives,  and  abfoiutely. 
foreign  to  our  nature..  All  this  cannot  be  underftood„ 
We  confefs  that  we  have  not  fufficieut  flrength  to 
know  the  effence  and  perfc&ion  of  God  :  but,  giving 
way  to  abflraftion,  we  extinguifh  our  natural  hght3 
and  deprive  ourfeives  of  the  few  means  we  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  knowledge.  W e  can  only  be  acquainted 
with  unknown  things  by  the  help  of  thofe  we  know  ; 
we  {hall  be  led  affray,  if  we  be  obliged  to  take  another 
road  ;  and  modern  philolophers  often  feek  to  attack 
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intimate  fentiments  by  arbitrary  ideas,  of  which  art 
imagination  the  moft  capricious  is  the  only  founda¬ 
tion. 

It  will  then  always  be  furprizing,  that,  in  our  con¬ 
templations  and  habits  of  thinking,  the  wifdorrj,of  the 
defign,  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  perfe&ion 
'  of  parts,  are  manifeft  traces  of  intelligence  :  and  yet 
that  we  fhould  renounce,  fuddenly.  this  manner  of 
feeling  and  judging,  in  order  to  attribute  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfe  to  the  ejfeft  of  chance,  or  the  eter¬ 
nal  laws  of  blind  neceffity  :  and  it  is  poffibie,  that  we 
can  deduce  the  fame  confequences  from  an  admirable 
order ,  as  from  wild  confuhon  ?  Fads  fo  different, 
principles  fo  contrary,  fhould  not  lead  to  the  fame  con- 
clufion.  The  magnificent  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
ought  to  have  fome  weight,  when  we  conjecture  about 
its  origin  :  antf  it  would  be  -  difficult  to  perfuade  us, 
that  in  invefligating  the  moft  exalted  truths,  we  ought 
to  esnfider  all  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  the  view 
of  nature,  as  merely  indifferent.  Men  are  carried  ve¬ 
ry  far,  when  they  rejed  the  arguments  drawn  from 
final  caufes.  It  is  not  only  a  (ingle  thought  they 
would  deftroy  ;  it  is  the  fourefc  of  all  our  knowledge 
they  would  dry  up0 

Men  infenfibly  ceafe  to  perceive  a  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  the  different  mira¬ 
cles  with  which  we  are  furrouuded.  But  all  would  be 
changed,  if  God  exhibited  the  numerous  ads  of  hi$ 
power  fucceffively,  inftead  of  difplaying  them  all  ac 
once.  Our  imagination,  animated  by  fuqh  a  move¬ 
ment,  would  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  l£. 
ivJ  then,  becaufe  an  accumaiation  ot  wonders  awran- 
dizes the  univerfe — >it  is  becaufe  a  harmony,  not  to  be 
equalled,  feems  to  convert  an  infinity  of  parts  into  an 
admirable  whole — and  that  profound  wifdom  maintains 
it  in  an  immutable  equilibrium— -it  is,  in  ihort,  becaufe 
infenfible  gradations  and  delicate  fhades  render  ft  [ft 
more  perfed  the  wonders  of  nature,  that  men  are  lefs 
iltuck  with  aftomfhment,  or  loft  in  adoration. 

We  want,  fay  you,  new  phenomena  to  determine 
®ur  perfuafion,  Do  you  forget,  that  all,  which  is  of- 
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fered  to  our  view, already  furpaffes  our  undemanding  ? 
If  the  lead  miracle  was  to  be  effected  before  you,  you 
would  be  ready  to  bend  your  proud  reafon.  But  be- 
caufe  the  moll  grand  and  wonderful,  which  the  im¬ 
agination  it'felf  can  form  an  idea  of,  has  preceded 
your  exigence,  you  receive  no  impreffion  from  it!  all 
appears  fimple  to  you,  all  neceffary.  But  tjie  reality  of 
the  wonders  of  the  umverfe  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inftant  you  are  allowed  to  contemplate  them  ;  your  pil¬ 
grimage  on  earth,  is  it  not  a  period  imperceptible,  in  the 
xnidd  of  eternity  P  Admiration,  furprize,  and  all  the 
affe&ions  of  which  man  is  iufceptible,  do  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  furround  him  :  and 
his  intelligence  refle&s  but  a  very  fmailpartof  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  univerfe. 

W  e  have  no  need  of  a  revolution  in  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  todifeower  the  power  of  its  Author,  The  fibres 
of  a  blade  of  grafs  confound  our  intelligence:  and 
when  we  have  grown  old  in  lludy  and  observation,  we 
continually  difeover  new  objects,  which  we  have  not 
invefiigated,  and  perceive  new  relations:  we  are  ever 
in  the  midit  of  unknown  things  and  incomprehenfiblc 
fecrets. 

How  •  er,  fuppofing,  for  a  moment,  the  exigence  of 
extraordinary  miracles  which  we  fhould  be  impreffed 
with;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  thefe  miracles  would 
Bot  have  on  men  the  influence  we  prefame  ;  for  if  they 
were  frequent,  and  if  they  happened  only  atregular  pe¬ 
riods,  their  firft  impreffion  would  (lowly  be  weakened  : 
and  ai  laft,  men  would  range  them  in  the  clafs  of  the 
fucceffive  movements  of  eternal  matter.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  along  interval  between  theie  mi¬ 
racles,  the  generations  which  fucceei  the  aflual  wit- 
defies  of  them,  would  accufe  their  anceftors  of  credul¬ 
ity,  or  conte Pt  the  truth  of  thofe  traditions,  which  tranfi* 
mitted  the  accout  of  a  revolution  contrary  to  the  corns 
laon  courfe  of  nature. 

Some  may  (fill  fay,  that  in  order  to  render  manifeff 
the  exigence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
ceffary,  that  men  were  punctually  anfwered,  when  they 
addrefs  their  prayers.  But  the  influence  of  our  wilhes 
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upon  events,  if  this  influence  were  habitual  and  gene¬ 
ral,  would  it  be  fufficient  to  change  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  fee,  with  indifference,  that  innumerable  multitude 
of  a&iorrs  which  are  fo  miraculoufly  fubjecf  to  our  will  ? 
Would  they  not  Hill  find  fome  reafon  for  confidering 
fuch  an  increafeof  power,  as  the  neceffary  refuhofthe 
eternal  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ?  Thus,  whatever  might 
be  the  meafure  of  intelligence,  added  to  that  we  now  en¬ 
joy — in  fhort,  though  a  number  of  new  wonders  were 
accumulated— men  could  ftill  oppofe  to  that  union  of  mi¬ 
racles  the  fame  obje&ions,  and  the  fame  doubts  they  do 
not  now  fear  to  raife  againft  the  wonders  we  are  daily 
witneffes  of,  It  is  difficult,  it  is  impoflible,  to  make  a 
conflant  or  profound  impreffion  on  men  who  are  only 
iufceptibie  of  aftonifliment  in  the  fliort  tranfition  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  They  Have  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  feel  this  emotion,  and  it  is  from  the  flownefs  of 
of  their  comprehcnfion,  or  the  continual  fucc.effion  of 
the  phenomena  fubmitted  to  their  infpetlion,  that  the 
duration  of  their  admiration  depends.  And  perhaps^ 
our  faculties- and  powers  would  excite  more  furprife,  if, 
in  order  to  firbjeCi  our  movements  to  our  will,  it  were 
neceffary  to  give  our  orders,  and  to  pronounce  them 
with  a  loud  voice,  as  a  captain  does  to  his  foldiers. 
However,  fuch  a  conftitution  would  be  a  degree  lefs 
wonderful  than  that  we  poflefs. 

I  will  anticipate  another  objeflion.  We  advance 
gradually,  fome  will  fay,  in  difcovermg  the  fecrets  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  power  of  attra&ion,  that  grand  phy  ficai  fac¬ 
ulty,  has  only  been  known  about  a  century  .*  and  ob- 
iervations  on  the  effeCls  of  electricity  are  {fill  more  re¬ 
cent.  Every  age,  every  year,  adds  to  the  treafure  of 
our  knowledge  ;  and  the  time  will  arrive,  perhaps, 
When,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  myfterious  opin¬ 
ions,  we  (hall  have  explained  all  the  phenomena  which 
Hill  all  omfh  us. 

<  It  is  not  at  fir  ft  conceivable,  -how  our  paft  difcove- 
nes,  and  all  thcfe  which  may  in  future  enrich  the  hu- 
ipan  mind,  would  ever  free  us  from  the  necelfity  of 
placing  a  firil  caufe  at  the  termination  of  our  reflexi,. 
ons ;  for  the  more  we  perceive  of  new  links  in  the  va{$ 
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difpofition  of  the  univerfe,  the  more  we  extend  the* 
magnificence  of  the  work,  and  the  power  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  A  feries  of  fuccefsful  exertions  may  reveal,  per¬ 
haps,  the  fecret  of  fume  phyfical  properties,  fuperior 
in  force  to  thofe  we  have  experienced  ;  but,  even  then, 
all  the  movements  of  nature  would  be  fubordinate  to  a 
few  general  laws  :  and  when  we  fhould  diftinguifh  thefe 
laws,  the  refult  of  our  refearches  will  demonftrate  fimply 
the  exiftence  of  a  greater  unity  in  the  fyflem  of  the 
world ;  and  this  chara&er  of  perfection  would  be  im- 
preffed,  if  it  were  pofiible,  (till  more  cn  us :  for  in  a. 
work,  fuch  as  the  univerfe,  it  is  the  fimple  and  regular 
relations  which  announce,  above  all,  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  the  Difpofer  ;  becaufe  our  admiration  could 
never  be  excited  by  an  afiemblage  of  incoherent  ideas, 
whofe  chain  would  every  inftant  be  broken.  But,  £ 
know  not  by  what  habit  *or  blindnefs  it  is,  that  when 
men  have  difeovered  a  principle,  uniform  in  its  afiion, 
and  have  given  to  that  principle  a  denomination,  they 
believe  that  their  aftomfhment  ought  to  ceafe.  In 
faft,  attraftion  and  eie&ricity  are  not  fo  much  now 
fubjefts  of  furprife,  as  a  means  to  free  us  from  the  ad* 
miration  due  to  the  magnificent  refult  of  thofe  fingular 
properties.  In  fhort,  we  are  habituated  to  confider, 
with  indifference,  every  general  effeft,  of  which  we 
acquire  a  conception  ;  as  if  even  this  conception  were 
not  one  of  the  rooft  noble  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Some  will  fay,  that  men,  by  degrees,  becoming  famili¬ 
arized  with  their  own  minds,  defpife  all  they  can  eafi* 
ly  underhand.  Their  competitions  are  then  the  only 
origin  of  their  vanity  :  for  when  they  examine  them*  ~ 
felves  individually)  or  when  they  judge  of  men  in  gea* 
eral,  they  have  fuch  a  mean  opinion  of  themielves,  * 
that  they  do  not  highly  value  their  difeoveries. 

We  ought  to  place,  among  the  number  of  ideas  the 
molt  extenfive  and  general,  that  of  Buffon  on  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  But  this  idea,  fuppofing  it  as 
juft  as  it  is  beautiful,  only  explains  to  us  one  of  the 
gradations  of  this  fuperb  work.  I  fee  the  earth  form¬ 
ed  by  an  emanation  of  the  fun  ;  I  lee  it  animated  and 
become  fertile,, when  it  has  received,  by  flow  degree* 
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its  temperature':  and  I  fee,  befide,  iffue  out  of  its  lap 
all  the  beauties  of  nature — and  that  which  furprifes  me 
Hill  more,  ail  the  beings  endowed  with  inflinft  or  in¬ 
telligence.  But  if  the  elements  of  t-hefe  incomprehen- 
fible  productions  had  been  prepared  or  fimply  difpofed 
in  the  fiery  body  which  animates  our  fyflem,  I  tranf- 
fer  to  it  my  aflonifhment,  and  equally  have  to  feck 
for  the  Author  of  fo  many  wonders, 

I  mu  ft  now  fix  my  attention,  for  a  few  moments? 
on  the  mofl  metaphyfical  part  of  this  work.  We  can, 
perhaps,  form  an  idea  of  a  world  exiffing  without  a  be¬ 
ginning,  and  by  the  laws  of  blind  neceTity,  provided 
that  world  was  immoveable  and  invariable  in  all  its 
parts  ;  but  how\ apply  the  idea  of  eternity  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  fucceffion  ?  As  fuch  a  nature  is  neceffarily 
compol’ed  of  a  beginning  and  end,  we  cannot  other- 
wife  define  the  idea  of  iuccefficn.  Thus  we  are  con- 
firained  to  elevate  ourfe’ves  to  a  firfl  Being  exiffing  by 
himfelf,  when  we  have  before  our  eyes  a  conflant  re¬ 
volution  of  caufes  and  effecis,  of  deflruftion  and  life. 
It  is  impoffibleto  have  any  idea  of  motion  without 
that  of  a  beginning. 

The  difficulty  would  not  be  removed,  by  faying? 
that  the  whole  of  the  univerfe  is  immutable,  and  the 
parts  only  fubjeft  to  change  ;  for  a  whole  of  this  kind?, 
without  any  relation  whatever, -either  real  or  imaginary? 
a  like  whole  has  only  an  ideal  circumfcription,  which? 
in  fatf,  is  not  fufceptible  of  an  alteration.  But  fuch  a 
circumfcription  only  prefents  us  an  affemblage  of  pofi- 
tive  things  contained  in  its  circle  :  and  it  is  not  in 
dudying  thofe,  nor  in  examining  the  different  parts  of 
the  unknown  whole,  which  we  call  the  univerfe,  that 
we  are  allowed  to  draw  confequences,  or  to  form  a 
judgment.  Thus,  feeing  only  a  fucceffion.,  we  ration*-* 
ally  feel  the  neceflity  of  a  firff  caufe. 

But,  feme  will  fay,  you  are  entangled  in  the  fame 
difficulty,  when  you  fuppofe  the  eternity  of  a  God  ; 
fora  feries  of  defigns  in  an  intelligent  being  fhonld 
lead  to  the  idea  of  a  commencement,  as  well  as  the 
fucceffions  of  the  phyfical  world. 

This  proportion?  undoubtedly,  is  not  eafily  cleared 
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like  all  thofe  whofe  folution  appears  to  be  united' 
to  the  knowledge  of  infinity.  We  cannot,  however, 
hinder  ourfelves  from  perceiving,  that  the  pnyficah 
generations  lead  us,  in  a  manner  fimple  and  manifeft, 
to  the  neceOity  of  a  firft  principle  :  and  we  ought  to 
fearch  for  this  principle  out  of  ourfelves,  fince  our  na¬ 
ture  does  not  furnifh  any  idea  of  it  ;  whereas  the  fuc- 
ceflive  combinations  of  the  mind  may  relate  to  an 
origin,  of  which  we  have  not  any  conception,  and 
which  feerns  united,  in  forne  manner,  to  thefe  fame 
combinations.  In  faff,  we  can  e-afily  form  a  diftinft  - 
idea  of  a  faculty  of  thought,  antecedent  to  the  aftion 
of  thinking,  and  which  might  even  be  feparated  by 
tuch  intervals  as  the  imagination  could  conceive.  It 
is  the  fame  with  liberty,  that  intellectual  power  of 
which  we  have  the  confcioufnefs,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  remains  abfolutely  idle,  " 

I  fhali  add,  that,  even  in  the  narrow  cirele  of  our 
thoughts,  it  is  true,  the  operations  of  the  mind  appear 
to  us  often  dependent  on  each  other.  Yet,/omenmes 
their  chain  is  fo  broken,  that  our  ideas  feero  really  to 
iffue  out  of  nothing  :  inftead  of  which,  in  every  other 
produfhon,  we  know,  there  is  always  a  vifibie  tie  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is,  and  that  which  was,  Wc  muft. 
not  forget,  that  at  the  very  time  our  ideas  appear  to  us- 
cennefied,  that  fucceflion  is  to  be  attributed  to  our 
weakneis  and  ignorance,  rather  than  to  the  mind  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  general  manner.  Gsrcumfcribed  in  all  oub 
means^  -ws  are  obliged  to  go  continually  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  probability  to  certainty,  from 
experience  of  the  pad,  to  conjeflures  about  the  future. 
But  this  gradation,  this  courfe,  ought  to  be  abfolutely 
foreign  to  an  intelligence  without  bounds,  which 
knows  and  which  fees  all  at  the  fame  time  :  and  per¬ 
haps  we  are  in  the  way  of  this  truth,  when  we  per¬ 
ceive  atpong  us,  the  claim  of  true  genius,  and  the  tur¬ 
bulent  whirlpool  of  folly,  | 

In  (horr,  it  is  not  men  perfuaded  of  the  exiflence  ef 
a  God,  that  we  need  require  to  tranfport  themfelves  be¬ 
yond,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  domain  of  thought,  in  order 
*©  fe&rch  for  proofs  ofjheir  opinion;  atheills  alone 
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■want  fiich  an  effort;  (ince  they  alone  re  flfl  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fimpleft  icntinients  and  motl  natural  argu¬ 
te11/5;  fince  they  a  cre  bid  usmiflruft  that  diflinft  con¬ 
nexion  which  we  perceive  between  the  Supreme  In* 
celhgence  and  the  perfe£ii6n  of  order ;  that  train  "of 
caufes  and  effe&s,  between  the  ielea  of  a  God  and  all 
the  properties  of  the  foul,  v  It  is  thefe  conhderations, 
intelligible  to  ail,  which  give  new  force  to  our  opin¬ 
ions.  .  r 

-Dire&ed  by-thefe  reflexions,  and  worthing  to  invefti- 
gate  in  a  ufeful  manner  the  fubjeft  I  have  undertaken* 
I  fliall  not  engage  in  the  arguments  which  turn  on  the 
creation  of  the  world.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have 
-perceived,  that  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  univerfe 
is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  idea  of  its  eternity! 

I  am  not,  indeed,  obliged,  with  thofe  who  adopt  the 
laft  fyflem,  to  fuppofe  fomething  growing  out  of  noth- 

Ut  l^e  idea  an  eternal  exiftence 

iniiead  of  tha,  of  nothing,  is  a  thought  which  equally 
terrifies  my  imagination ;  for  my  mind  knows  not 
where  to  place  that  eternity,  and,  in  order  to  compre¬ 
hend  ;t,  flili  furrounds  it  with  a  vacuum.  In  thefvf- 
tem  of  a  created  univerfe,  I  fee  fomething  cominp 
cut  of  nothing,  by  the  will  of  a  Being  whom  I  can 
torm  an  idea  of.  But  in  the  iyftem  of  the  eternity  of 
matter,  my  faculties  are  abforbed  in  endeavoring  to  em* 
brace  it.  In  fhort,  both  of  thefe  modes  of  exiftence 
appear  to  me  in  the^midft  of  a  vague  infinity,  which  no 
human  power  can  conceive :  and  if  fomeiimes  the  e- 
Jernal  exiftence  of  the  univerfe  feem  lefs  incomprehen-* 

i  e  l^an  l[s  creation,  it  is  only  becaufe  fuefi  an  idea 
eludes  examination,  and  precludes  reafonin?, 

a  he  idea  of  a  Creator  is  undoubtedly  equally  above 
our  comprehenfion;  but.  we  are  led  ton  by  all  0ur 
feelings  and  thoughts  ;  and  if  we  be  flopped  in  the  ef~ 
jts  which  we  make  to  reach  the  caufe  we  feek,  it  is 
by  obftacl*es  which  we  can  even  attribute  to  the  vviil  of 
that  power  we  are  fearching  to  difeover.  inftead  of 
<hat,  contemplating  the  uniform  and  infipid  rotation 
o  an  eternal  exigence,  we  are  aimoft  driven  to  defpair* 
^at  isuo  fay,  we  feel  the  impqlfibility  of  conceiving 
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the  nature  of  things,  and  the  certainty  neverthelefs,  that 
there  exills  not  any  veil  dehgnedly^  placed  between 

that  nature  and  our  underllandings."  ^ 

I  muft  hill  make  fome  further  obfervations.  We 
fee  a  refemblance  of  creation  in  the  continual  repro¬ 
duction  of  all  the  bounties  of  the  earth  ;  and  our  mor¬ 
al  fyftem  offers  a  ftill  more  finking  one,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ideas  which  did  not  exift  antecedently.  Our 
feelings  appear  another  proof  of  the  fame  truth  )  iort  ey 
have  not  any  evident  connexion  with  the  caufe  we  af- 
fign  them  :  thus,  without  habit,  we  might  fee  as  great 
a  difference  between  certain  exterior  emotions  and  the 
various  affeftions  of  our  fouls,  as  we  can  conceive  be¬ 
tween  the  exiftence  of  the  world  and  the  idea  oi  a  Cre- 


We  perceive,  aifo,  that  the  univerfe  has** all  the  cha- 
rafters  of  a  produflion ;  charafters  which  confift  in 
the  union  of  a  multitude  of  parts,  whofe  relations  are 
fixed  by  a  Tingle  thought.  In  fhort,  even  the  luccef- 
Son  of  time  announces  intelligence  ;  for  we  know  not 
how  to  place  that  fuccefhon  in  the  midft  of  an  eternal 
exiftence.  We  cannot  conceive  any  different  periods 
in  an  extent  in  which  there  is  not  a  beginning  ;  for 
before  we  arrive  at  any  of  t’nefe  periods,  there  mult 
have  been  always  an  infinite  fpace  ;  befides,  there  be- 
ins  no  beginning,  eonfidered  abftraaediy,  annihilates 
the  idea  of  intervals,  fince  they  could  not  nave  two  fax¬ 
ed  points.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  the  pait,  the 
prefent,  and  the  future,  into  the  midlf  of  eternity, 

feems  due  to  an  intelligent  power,  who  has  modelled 

this  immenfe  uniformity,  and  governs  the  nature  of 


Aught  not  to  dwell  long  on  thefe  reflexions.  To 
give  a  bafts  to  religious  opinions,  it  is  not  neceliary  to 
conceive  of  creation  in  its  metaphyftcal  effence ;  it  is 
fufffeient,  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
Creator  and  Preferver  of  nature,  the  model  of  wtfdom 
and  goodnefs,'  the  Proteaor  of  rational  beings,  whofe 

providence  governs  the  world.  We  lofe  all  our  ftrength, 

then,  extending  too  far  our  meditations,  we  afpire  to 
know  end  explain  the  fecrcts  of  infinity,  "  c  (hen 
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rcrdy  exhibit  to  the  adverfaries  of  religion  the  faint 
flretch  of  our  opinions,  ana  the  laft  ftruggles  of  a  rea- 
fon  weakened  by  its  own  efforts.  It  is  much  better  to 
ufe  thole  arguments  which  ienfe  and  feeling  are  able  to 
defend.  We  fhould  candidly  confefs,  that  our  nobleft 
faculties  have  immutable  limits  ;  one  degree  more 
would  perhaps  diffufe  a  fudden  light  on  the  queflions, 
whofe  examination  difconcerts  us.  1  here  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  any  mind  accuflomed  to  meditation,  which  has 
not  had  feveral  times  pre»fentiments  of  this  truth  ;  for 
the  firft  glimmering  of  a  new  perception  feems  to  out¬ 
run  thinking  ;  and  fuch  is  its  proximity,  that  we  im¬ 
agine  one  liep  more  would  enable  us  to  catch  it.  But 
our  hope  is  diffipated,  we  cannot  grafp  ihe  fleeting- 
Shadow,  and"  fall  back  again  into  the  fad  conviftiort  of 
bur  impotence.  Alas  !  in  that  infinite  fpace,  which 
our  intelleftual  powers  try  to  run  over,  there  are  onlyr 
immenfe  deferts,  where  the  mind  cannot  find  repofe, 
or  the  thoughts  meet  any  afylum.  Thefe  are  the  re- 
gions  whofe  entrance  feems  to!  have  been  defolated,  in  ' 
order  that  the  mod  unbounded  imagination  might  not 
•obtain  any  know'edge'of  them.  But  will  youdare  to* 
fay,  that  there  flops  all  intelligence,  theie  finifh  the 
myderies  of  nature?  Would  you  expert  to  podefs 
the  fecrets  of  time  in  attributing  an  eternal  exigence, 
to  all  we  know  ?  Certainly,,  we  are  too  infignificant  to 
promulge  fuch  decrees :  we  enjoy  too  fmail  a  portion 
of  eternity  to  determine  what  belongs  to  it. 

The  mod  probable  thought  is,  that  our  reafon  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  reach  the  explanations  we  wjfh  to  unfold* 
The  chain  of  beings  above  us  every  indant  reminds  us 
of  this  truth  ;  and  it  appears  fingular,  that,  perceiving 
fo  didin&ly  the  bounds  of  our  lenfes,  we  fhould  not  be 
induced  to  think,  that  our  intelligence,  apparently  fo 
extended,  may  neverthelefs  run  over  a  very  circum¬ 
scribed  fpace.  *  Our  imagination  goes  much  -an her 
than  our  knowledge ;  but  its  domain  is  perhaps  only  a 
.point  in  what  is  yet  unexplored  ;  a  d  n  h  neceffarv 
to  penetrate  thofe  unknown  regions,  to  difeover  the 
truths  which  iiluff rate  the  myfienes  that  furround  us  * 

but  there  is  a  Being  who  knows  them;  Ommfcience  il 
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at  the  fummit  of  thofe  gradations  of  intelligence  which 
we  trace.  We  know  nothing, -we  do  not  difcovqr 
any  refult.  but  through  the  afliflance  of  experience  and 
obfervation  :  and  we  only  know  the  world  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  front  feene  which  meets  our  view.  Js  it  rational 
to  fuppofe,  that  only  this  kind  of  knowledge  exifls  in 
the  univerfe  ?  Men,  in  the  flow  progress  of  their  judg¬ 
ment.  refemble  children  ;  but  even  this  condition  recals 
the  idea  of  a  father  and  a  tutor.  Every  thing  howev¬ 
er,  fhows  us,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  relate  to  a 
grand  whole.  W e  fee  that  its  difperfed  produ&ions 
are  united  to  fame  general  caufe.  It  is  the  fame  with 
"human  knowledge  :  more  admirable  than  the  rays  of 
light  fpread  through  immenflty,  it  is  an  emanation  from 
■the  moft  perfefl  light.  In  fhort,  if  fpac-e,  if  time  it- 
felf,  thofe  two  exigences  without  bounds,  befubjeft  to 
divifion,  why  fhould  we  not  be  induced  to  think,  that 
the  degrees  of  knowledge  we  experience  and  conceive, 
are  alfo  only  a  part  of  an  univerfai  intelligence  ? 

Of  all  the  obje&ions  again  ft  the  idea  of  a  God,  the 
weakeft,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  drawn  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  troubles  and  pleafures  to  which  human  life  is 
expofed.  A  God,  lome  will  fay,  ought  to  unite  eve¬ 
ry  perfefiion  :  and  we  cannot  believe  in  his  exiftence, 
when  we  perceive  limits  in  his  power  or  goodnefs. 

This  is  a  flimfy  argument ;  for  if  men  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  as  a  proof  of  the  exiflence  .of  a  God,  all  that  we 
difeover  of  wifdom,  harmony,  and  intelligence  in  the 
univerfe,  what  right  have  they  to  ufe  an  apparent  con¬ 
trail  between  fovereign  power  and  goodnefs,  in  order 
to  attribute  the  formation  of  the  world  to  chance? 
"Would  it  be  juft,  that  the  defe£ls  of  a  work  {liquid  be 
brought  as  a  proof  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  workman, 
while  the  beauty  of  the  fame  work  was  not  allowed  to 
fupport  a  contrary  opinion?  We  fhould  reafon  in  a 
different  manner,  Diforder  and  imperfe&ion  merely 
point  out  to  us  a  negation  of  certain  qualities.  We 
muft  in  general  terms,  throw  an  odium  on  the  whole, 
in  order  to  banifh  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  hand; 
whereas,  to  ftrengthen  the  other  opinion,  it  is  fufficient 
that  particular  parts  announce  art  and  genius.  Thus, 
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\Vhen  we  enter  a  palace,  if  we  there  find  diftinft  marks 
of  talents,  we  attribute  its  ere&ion  to  an  architect,  even 
though  in  a  part  of  the  edifice  we  fiiould  not  diftinguiftt 
any  traces  of  invention. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fhow  how  we  are  led 
to  thefe  incomprehcnfible  extremes,  when  we  endeavour, 
exafllv  to  proportion  the  wifdom  and  powerofan  In¬ 
finite  Being  :  and  I  fla  all  not  again  dwell  on  this  argument 
nor  repeat,  that  from  any  imaginable  hypothefis,  we 
might  draw  this  deduction,  that  Omnipotence  could 
have  produced  more  happmefs 

There  are  ideas  which  aopear  contrary  to  reafon, 
duly,  becaufe  we  cannot  perceive  them  in  one  point  of 
view  ;  and  we  difcover  this  truth,  not  only  in  confid- 
erin^  things  which  are  foreign  to  our  nature,  but  when 
we  turn  our  attention  on  the  events  which  come  daily 
under  our  infpeftion.  Why  do  we  then  fuppofe,  that 
we  can  comprehend  the  molt  grand  andnobie  thoughts? 
Is  it  confident  with  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power,- 
that  we  refufe  t  accredit  the  exillence  of  infinite  good- 
nets  ?  Is  it  confident  with  the  idra  of  Infinite  WiG 
dom,  that  wl*  will  not  admit  the  exidence  of  Omtiip- 
otence  P  Nay  more  ;  is  it  confident  with  the  idea  of 
infinite  chances,  that  we  imagine  the  abfurd  fydems 
concerning  the  formation  of-  the  woild  ?  We  ufe  in¬ 
finity  for  every  thing,  except  to  place  above  us  an  in¬ 
telligence,  whofe  properties  and  elfence  our  reafon  can¬ 
not  determine. 

We  are  loft  in  a  boundlefs  uncertainty,  when  we 
try  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  human  powers.  Thus, 
after  having  collected  all  the  forces  of  our  fouls,  to 
enable  us  to  penetrate  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  we  ought 
not  to  exhauft  ourfelves  in  fubtleties,  vainly  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  conceive,  in  a  juft  acceptation,  and  under 
evident  relations,  various  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Be- 
i*ig,  who  has  chofen  to  make  himfeif  known  to  us  in 
a  certain  meafure,  and  under  certain  forms;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  require  of  the  worfhippers  of  God,  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  thofe  who  conteft  his  exiftence, 
and  difpute  about  the  nature  of  his  perfections.  I  am 
far  from  iuppofing  any  obftacle  to  the  execution  of 
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iiis  will :  but  I  fhould  be  full  of  the  fame  religious  feitfw 
sments,  if  I  knew  that  there  exifted  order  and  laws  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  the  Divine  Power  has  a 
faculty  of  modifying,  and  that  it  cannot  entirely  de- 
&roy.  I  fhould  not  lets  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  his  various  attributes  were  in 
conhant  union,  it  were,  neverthelefs,  by  degrees,  that 
lie  produced  happincfs.  I  fhould  filently  refpeft  the 
fecrets  which  would  efcape  my  penetration,  and  wait 
with  refpeftful  fubmifEon,  till  the  clouds  were  diflipat- 
ed  which  {{ill  furround  me.  What  then  !  always  in 
ignorance  and  oblcurity  ?  Yes,  always  :  fuch  is  the 
condition  of  men,  when  they  wtih  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  traced  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  But 
fthe  grand  truths,' which  wre  can  eafily  perceive,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  regulate  our  conduff,  and  afford  us  comfort. 
*1  hat  there  is  a  God,  every  thing  indicates  and  loudly: 
announces:  but  I  cannot  difcover  either  the  myheries 
of  his  effence,  or  the  intimate  connexion  of  his  various 
perfeftions.  I  plainly  fee  in  a  crowd  the  monarch  en¬ 
circled  by  his  guards;.  I  know  his  laws.  I  enjoy  the 
order  he  has  prefcribed  :  but  1  aflift  not  at  his  coun¬ 
cils,  and  am  a  ftranger  to  his  deliberations.  I  even 
perceive,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  feparates  me  from 
the  defigns  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  I  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  trace  them.  I  commit  myfelf.  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  protection  of  that  Being,  whom  I  believe 
good  and  great  ;  as  I  would  rely  on  the  guidance  of  a 
friend  during  a  dark  night :  and  while  I  have  my  foot 
in  the  abyfs,  I  will  depend  on  him  to  fnatch  me  from 
the  danger,  and  calm  my  terrors. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  the  comparifon,  we  fhould 
fay,  that  God  is  like  the  fun,  which  we  cannot  fled- 
fafily  gaze  at:  but  throwing  our  eyes  down,  we  per¬ 
ceive  its  rays,  and  the  beauties  it  fpreads  around.  How¬ 
ever,  men,  who,  either  through  a  miflruil  of  their  un¬ 
derhand  ing,  or  the  nature  of  it,  have  only  bv  their  rev¬ 
erence  an  mtercourfe  with  God,  feel  molt  forcibly  the 
impreflion  of  his  grandeur  ;  as  it  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lever3  that  we  firongiy  experience  its  power. 
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We  confider  the  general  aflent  of  nations  and  ages, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  as  a  remark¬ 
able  prefumption  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  But  fuch 
a^roof  would  loofe  part  of  its  force,  if  we,  in  tifrie,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  moral  phenomenon  the  relation 
which  all  men  may  have  with  an  idea  to  fublime,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vifible  difparity  which  exids  between  their 
different  degrees  of  underflanding  and  knowledge  :  and 
this  obfervation  fhould  lead  to  a  thought,  that,  in  the 
midft  of  the  clouds,  which  obfcure  the  idea  of  a  God, 
fenfibility  becomes  our  beft  guide.  It  teems  the  mod  in¬ 
nate  part  of  ourfelves,  and  in  this  refpefl  to  communi¬ 
cate,  in  the  moft  intimate  manner,  with  the  author  of 
our  nature. 

The  fight  advances  before  our  other  fenfes ;  the  im«! 
agination  goes  beyoad  it;  but  as  it  is  obliged  to  trace 
its  own  path,  fenfibility,  which  bounds  over  all,  goes 
full  further,  ,  S 

d  he  reafoner,  in  his  efforts  to  attain  to  profound 
metaphyfical  truths,  forms  a  chain  whofe  links  rather 
follow  each  other,  than  are  joined.  The  mind  of  man 
not  being  fufficiently  fubtle  and  extended,  cannot  al¬ 
ways  unite  exacUy,that  infinite  multitude  of  ideas  which 
crowd  at  the  determination  of  our  meditations.  Senfi- 
bility  is  then  the  beft  calculated  to  conceive  the  fub- 
lime  truth,  which,  not  being  compofed  of  parts,  is  not- 
fufceptible  of  feclion,  and  can  only  be  comprehended 
in  its  unity.  Thus,  while  the  mind  often  wanders  in  vain 
fpeculations,  and  iofes  itfelf  in  metaphyfical  labyrinths^ 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  impreffed,  without  ef¬ 
fort,  in  afimple  heart,  which  is  flill  under  the  influence 
of  nature.  Thus,  the  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
intelligent  man,  announces  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
we  cannot  difcover,  without  loving  :  and  this  union  of 
ah  the  faculties  of  the  foul  towards  the  fame  idea  — 
this  emotion,  which  refembles  a  kind  of  inflinft,  ought 
to  be  conne&ed  with  a  firfl  caufe — as  there  is  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing  a  firfl  model. 

It  is,  perhaps,  alfo,  the  confufed  fentiment  of  that 
firfl  model,  which  leads  us  to  religion,  when  we  fee  a 
virtuous  man,  Men,  whh  their  fatal  fvflems.  would 
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alter  and  annihilate  every  thing  :  but  the  comfortable 
hopes  and  thoughts  which  arife  from  a  profound  and  ; 
rational  admiration,  will  Hill  refift  that  deftruflion. 
They  vainly  wifh  to  make  us  conlider  fuch  a  fentiment 
as  the  fimplepiay  of  blind  matter;  while  all  within  t ?&-•* 
fee  ms,  to  invite  us  to  fearch  for  a  more  noble  origin. 
And  how  can  we  avoid  feeing,  in  thefe  great  qualities  of 
men,  noblenefs  of  foul,  elevation  of  genius,  expanfioti 
of  heart,  love  of  order,  and  interefting  goodncfs — how 
avoid  feeing,  in  this  rich  piflure,  the  reflexionof  a  ce* 
Jeflial  light,  and  concluding  from  it,  that  there  is  feme- 
where  a  firft  intelligence  l  Do  rays  exift  without  a  cen« 
ire  of  light  ?  I  know  not,  but  hurried  away  by  thefe- 
reflexions,  I  fometimes  think,  innate  goodnefs,  which 
we  admire  as  the  firft  rank  in  the  fcaie  of  intelligent 
oeings.  in  a  more  immediate  manner,  leads  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Author  of  nature  :  and  when  this  innate 
morality  is  found  united  in  feme  perfons  with  a  pre- 
fentiment  of  the  Divine  nature,  there  is,  in  this  agree- 
ment,  a  charm  which  impreftes  us— a  kind  of  unknown 
chara&er,  which  attraffs  our  refpefl  :  as  every  fender  . 
and  fublime  thought  is  roufed  by  the  idea  which  we 
form  of  the  fouls  of  Socrates  and  Fenelon. 

At,  the  fame  time,  2tfeated  by  fimilar  fentiments, 
we  experience  a  painful  emotion,  when  we  are  inform^ 
ed,  that  there  exift  men,  enemies  'to  all  thefe  ideas ; 
men,  who  had  rather  debafe  themfelves  and  humanity*  _ 
by  attributing  their  origin  to  chance,  than  refolve 
confider  the  fpiritua!  faculties,  which  they  enjoy,  as 
a  faint  fketch  of  the  fcvereign  intelligence*  Thus,  , 
inftead  of  employing  their  minds  to  lend  feme  force  to 
thefe  comfortable  truths,  or,  at  leait,  .probabilities  fe 
dear,  they,  on  the  contrary,  difpute  their  reality,  and 
feek  to  embarrafs  by  fophiftry,  the  doflrines  which  , 
tend  to  fortify  the  firft  difpofitions  of  our  nature;  We 
fee  the  materialifts,  rather  than  elevate  themfelves,  , 
drag  us  with  them  from  happinefs  and  hope.  They 
only  grant  eternity  to  the  dull,  out  of  which,  they  fay,  . 

fprung,  What  honour,  however,  can  they  derive 
from  thole  more  enlightened  views  which  they  boaf: 
of?.  if  they  be  only  the  refelt  of  a  growth  Gmilar  to  , 
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that  of  plants;  and  if  our  fpi ritual  faculties,  fo  far 
from  being  loft  in  fome  meafure  in  the  infinite  intelli¬ 
gence — fo  far  from  being  united  to  a  grand  deftiny,  be 
only  affociated  to  this  frail  ftru&ure,  which  is  every¬ 
day,  every  hour,  expofed  to  various  dangers  ?  What 
credit  (hould  we  derive  from  thefe  faculties,  if  they 
only  enabled  us  to  defcnbe,  with  precifion,  the  almost* 
imperceptible  circle  of  time,  in  which  we  live  and  die 
—if  they  only  ferved  to  raife  us  above  our  equals  du¬ 
ring  that  fhort  moment  of  life,  which  is  hallening  to 
lofe  itfelf  in  endlefs  ages,  as  a  light  vapour  in  the  im- 
menfity  of  air  ?  how  can  you  fpeak  with  delight  of 
fame  and  promotion,  when  you  ^voluntarily  renounce 
the  grandeur  arifing  from  the  molt  noble  origin  ?  You 
are  proud  of  the  celebrity  of  your  country,  the  re¬ 
nown  of  your  families  :  and  the  only  glory  you  defire 
not  to  partake,  is  that  which  ennobles  the  .whole  hu°  • 
man  race  ] 

In  Ihort,  I  would  afk,  by  what  ilrange  error  of  the 
imapination  it  is,  that  in  meditating  on  the  exiftence  of 
a  God,  men  do  not  go  further  than  to  doubt  it  ;  fince 
to  fupport,  to  guide  our  judgment,  we  have  only  a® 
underitanding  whole  weaknefs  we  continually  expe¬ 
rience  ;  fince  it  is  capable  of  gradual  improvement,  as 
knowledge  is  perpetually  accumulating  ?  There  ex*, 
ifts  not  any  proportion  between  the  meafure  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  unbounded  extent  which  is  dif° 
played  before  us  ;  there  is  not  any  between  the  union 
of  ail  our  powers  and  the  profound  mylleries  of  nature. 
How  then  (hall  we.dare  to  lay,  that  men  are  arrived 
at  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge,  and  that,  in  the  endlefs 
ages  to  come,  there  will  never  break  forth  a  more  pene¬ 
trating  faculty  than  our  weak  reafon  P  ' 

However,  were  men  even  to  lofe  the  hope  of  ad¬ 
vancing  one  ftep  in  metaphyfical  relearches,  and  to 
p.erfill  in  declaring  inefficient  and  imperfefl  the  vari¬ 
ous  proofs  of  the  exillence  of  a  God  ;  it  is  not  to  be  * 
contefted,  that  all  other  fyftems  are  lurrounded  with  < 
ilill  greater 'obfeurity and  they -  would  only  have  a  ; 
ooubt  as  the  reluii  of  their  reafomrig.  But  have  : 
they  ever  reflette-d  on  the- influence  a  Angle  doubt  has^ 
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when  that  doubt  is  applied  to  an  idea,  whofe  relations- 
are  without  bounds  ?  „  Let  us  try  to  reprefent  an 
equal  probability  in  a  circumfiance  which  only  con¬ 
cerns  the  interefls  of  this  tranfitory  life  ;  and  we  fiialt 
foon  fee  what  force  the  fame  degree  of  probability 
would  have  in  the  immcnfurable  relations  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite.  Thus,  not  only  an  uncertainty,  but 
the  flighted  prefumption  of  the  exiRence  of  a  God, 
would,  in  the  eflimation  of  found  reafon,  be  a  fuf- 
Hcient  foundation  for  religion  and  morality.  Yes,  we 
might  thus  humbly  pray,  though  deprefled  by  doubt: — * 

O  thou  God,  who  art  unknown  !  fovereign  good- 
nefs,  whofe  image  is  Ramped  on  our  hearts — if  thou 
exift,  if  thou  be  Lord  of  this  magnificent  univerfe— » 
deign  to  accept  our  love  a^d  humble  homage.” 

Undoubtedly,  thefe  thoughts  are  fufficient  to  in- 
fpire  with  refpeft  and  fear,  beings  ignorant  of  their 
origin  :  who  have  fo  little  to  facrifice  and  fo  much  to 
defire  ;  who,  on  account  of  their  extreme  weaknefs,- 
cannot  felinquifh  fome  hopes,  and  mull  attach  them- 
felves  to  a  fixed  and  predominant  idea,  which  may 
ferve  as  an  anchor  in  the  midft  of  the  inconfiflencies"' 
and  agitations  of  their  minds. 

It  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  time  when  every  thing 
will  be  explained,  is  Rill  far  diRant,  that  many  exag¬ 
gerate  their  doubts,  and  often  confound  them  with  a 
decided  incredulity,  I  form  to  my  imagination,  a  fol- 
emu  period,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  bef 
inflru&ed  in  the  myReries  of  their  nature  and  the  fe« 
crets  of  futurity  ;  and  that  fomeTignal  phenomenon 
will  mark  the  awful  day  proper  to  fix  our  attention  : 
and  l  am  intimately  perfuaded,  that,  in  fuch  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  men  merit  indifferent  about  religion  will  ap¬ 
pear  diimayed,  and  even  recognife,  that  what  they  took 
for  convi&on,  was  but  a  wavering  opinion,  only  fup- 
ported  by  felf-love  and  a  defire  of  diftin&ion. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  form  this  judgment  of  the 
pretended  incredulity  of  feveral  perfons,  I  will  ven~ 
tore  a  reflexion  of  a  different  kind  :  It  is,  that  Riper* 
facial  faith  in  the  exiRence  of  God,  and  the  opinions 
which  depend  on  it,  is  not  equivalent  in  effeft,  to 
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doubt  retained  in  proper  bounds  :  and  perhaps,  if 
thefe  bounds  were  determined,  the  belief  of  one  clafs- 
of  fociety  would  be  lefs  wavering. 

I  anticipate  another  objection.  Thofe  doubts, 
fom6  may  fay,  thofe  doubts  which  fo  many  men  can¬ 
not  fmother,  are  they  not  an  argument  agamft  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  a  God  ?  For  a  powerful  Being,  fuch  as  we 
fuppole  htm,  could  have  infpired  a  general  confidence 
in  that  noble  truth  :  he  needed  not  to  have  recourfe 
to  fupernatural  means  ;  his  will  was  fufficient.  I  con«* 
fefs,  that  we  can  eafuy  add^  in  imagination,  feveral 
degrees  to  our  knowledge  and  happinefs  ;  but  that; 
condition  of  our  nature,  of  which  the  caufe  is  un¬ 
known,  can  never  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  ex « 
iftence  of  a  God.  Ail  is  limited  in  our  phyfical  prop¬ 
erties  and  in  our  moral  faculties;  but  within  thefe  * 
confines  we  fee  the  work  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  i 
and  we  difeover,  every  inftant,  the  traces  of  a  divine 
hand,  fufficiently  obvious  to  direcl  our  opinions. — •- 
Unfiable  reafoning, .  concerning  what  we  fhould  be,, 
can  never  weaken  the  diftintt  confluences  which 
arife  from  what  we  are. 

When  the  Laplander,  in  his  cave,  hears  by  chance  4 
the  diftant  echo  of  thunder,  he  fays,  that  God JiilL  lives 
on  the  high  mountain  ;  and  is  it  in  the  very  bofom  s 
of  munificent  blelfings,  with  the  light  of  philofophy, . 
that  men  would  wife  to  rejeft  the  idea  of  the  exigence 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  What  an  abuie  of  reafon  ! — -- 
infinity  ought  to  overwhelm  the  molt  vigorous  and  en-  • 
lightened  underftanding,  make  the  wife  man  timid  in 
h!s  judgment,  and  inform  him  what  he  is. .  Can  man 
do  better  than  give  way  to  the  admiration  the  view 
of  fo  many  inc6mprehenfibie  wonders  muff  neceftarily 
infpire,  and  with  fervour  feize  that  cnain  of  miracles,, 
which  feems  to  promile  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Creator  of  tnem  ?  Can  he  be  more  nobly  eina~ 
ployed,  than  in  tracing  an  opinion,  not  only  the  mo  ft 
probable,  but  the  moft  grand  and  interefting  P  Alas  I 
if  we  (hould  ever  lole  it — tne  idea  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  Clouds  and  thick  darknefs  would  overwhelm 
the  feelings  which  feem  to  dart  before  our  reafon,  to 
explore  the  unknown  country  we  pant  after  ;  and  a 

melancholy 
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melancholy  and  eternal  filence  would  appear  to  fur- 
round  ail  nature.  We  (hould  call  for  a  comforter, 
implore  proteBion — but  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  We 
fhould  fearch  for  hope — hut  it  is  forever  fled — Alas  l 
this  is  not  all.  A  terrific  thought  flrikes  me.  1  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  communicate  it  ;  yet,  it  feems  to  rae.,> 
that  we  lend  new  force  to  religious  opinions,  when 
we  demonflrate,  by  various  ways,  that  the  principles 
v/hich  deftroy  thofe  opinions,  lead  to  a  refuk  contrary 
to  our  nature.  1  will  then  conclude  this  chapter  by  a 
reflexion  of  ferious  importance. 

If  there  be  not  a  God— -if  this  World  and  the  whole 
univerfe  were  only  the  production  of  chance  or  nature 
itfelf  fublifting  from  all  eternity — and  if  this  nature, 
void  of  confcioufnefs,  had  not  any  guide  or  fuperior— 
in  fhort,  if  all  its  movemems  were  the  neceflary  effeB 
of  a  property  ever  concealed  in  its  elfence — a  terrible 
thought  would  alarm  our  imagination:  we  fhould  not 
only  renounce  the  hopes  which  enliven  life  :  we 
fhould  not  onlv  fee  continually  advancing  .towards  us 
the  image  of  death  and  annihilation  :  thefe  dreadful 
anticipations  would  not  be  all*— an  uncertain  caufe  of 
fear  would  trouble  the  mind.  In  facf,  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  a  blind  nature  being  more  obfcure  than  the 
deflgns  of  an  Intelligent  Being,  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  difcover  on  what  bafe,  in  the  univerle,  repofed  the 
defliny  of  men  ;  impoflible  to  f5refee  whether,  by 
fome  one  of  the  laws  of  that  imperious  nature,  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  are  devoted  to  perifh  irrevocably,  orrevtve 
under  fome  other  form  ;  if  they  be  to  flumble  on  new 
pleafures,  or  luffer  eternally.  Life  and  death,  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery„  may  belong  indifferently  to  a  na¬ 
ture  whofe  movements  are  not  direBed  by  any  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  not  conneBed  by  any  moral  idea,  but  fole- 
)y  dependent  on  a  blind  property,  which  is  reprefented 
by  that  terrible  and  inexplicable  word  ncccjfity .  A 
like  nature  would  refemble  the  rocks  to  whieh  Pro¬ 
metheus  was  bound,  that  were  equally Bnfenfible  to  the 
agonizing  groans  of  the  wretch,  and  to  the  joy  of  the 
vultures  who  preyed  on  his  vitals. 

Thus.,  in  a  like  fyftem5  nothing  would  be  able  to  Ex 
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<Dur  opinion  with  refpeft  to  futurity,  and  guard  the  fen* 
Able  part  of  ourfelves  from  yielding  to  fome  unknown 
force:  in  fhort,  can  we  reply  without  trembling  ?  noth¬ 
ing — and, of  courfe  eternal  torments  might  accidental¬ 
ly  become  our  portion. 

The  momentary  experience  of  life. might,  perhaps, 
infpire  us  with  a  kind  of  tranquility  :  but  what  is  that 
in  immenfity,  but  calculations  founded  on  the  obferv- 
ancc  of  a  fhort  interval?  What  is  that  hope  which  on¬ 
ly  a  fleeting  moment  gives  weight  top  It  is  asdr  the 
fluttering  infeft,  which  lives  but  a  day,  fliould  confider 
itfelf  as  a  reprefentation  of  the  eternal  condition  of  the 
univerfe.  The  mixture  of  pains  and  pleafures,  to  which 
men  are  fubjeft  on  earth,  is  not  a  certain  proof  of 
what  may  happen  in  other  times  and  places  :  for  uni¬ 
ty,  equality,  and  analogy,  all  thofe  fources  of  probabil¬ 
ity  and  principle  to  judgefrom,  are  connected  with  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  of  order  and  harmony,  but  thofe  ideas  are 
not  applicable  to. a. nature  fubjeff  to  neceffity. 

We  have  home  difficulty  to  allure  ourfelves  of  the 
defigns  of  a  Supreme  Being.  However,  by  a  kind  of 
analogy, we  {hall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  divine 
will  :  and  our  minds,  our  feelings,  and  virtues,  all  aid 
us  in  the  fearch.  But  were  we  fprung  from  an  infen- 
fible  nature,  we  fliould  not  have  any  connexion  with 
the  different  parts  of  its  fmmenle  extent  ;  and  the  at¬ 
tentive  lludy  of  our  moral  conflitution  would  not  throw 
a  light  on  the  various  revolutions  of  which  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  is  fufceptible.  We  fhould  only  difeover, 
that  there  would  be  much  lefs  reafon  to  oppofe,  in  im¬ 
agination,  limits  to  the  varied  movements  of  a  nature 
without  a  guide, than  to>circumfcri'be,in  forne  manner,  the 
aftions  ofan  Omnipotent  Being,  whofe  other  attributes 
•ire  alfo  infinite  ;  for'the  ideas  of  order,  juftice,  and 
goodnefs,  which  a  rife  from  a  knowledge  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  feem  to  trace  a  circle  in  the  midil  of  infinity, 
which  the  mind  of  man  may  perceive.  Yes,  thefe 
ideas  fubjefl  a  great  fpace  to  our  contemplations :  but 
what  advantage  is  there  in  tryingto  be  acquainted  with 
the  myfleries  of  an  infenfible  nature,  or  to  penetrate  the 
fecret  of  the  motion,  impreffed  by  blind  neceffity  ? 

1  Lot 
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Let  me  repeat  it,  then,  as  a  termination  to  thefe 
flexions  :  all  wouki  be  ©bfcure,  all  mere  chance  in  the 
fate  of  man,  if  we  did  not  attribute  the  difpolition  and 

Jrefervation  of  the  world  to  the  omnipotent  will  of  an 
ntelligent  Being,  whofe  perfections  our  feelings  and 
thoughts  faintly  reprefent, 

Inlhort.  even  though  in  the  fyftem  of  the  eternity 
of  nature,  men  were  allured  that  death  deftroys  individ¬ 
uality,  and  were  they  even  able  to  drive  away  the 
idea  of  the  continuation  or  renewal  of  it,  by  any  lent- 
iment  or  remembrance  ;  would  it  be  evident,  that  we^ 
fLouid  he  absolutely  indifferent  about  lire  torments,  ra¬ 
tional  beings  may  endure  in  that  fpace  which  is  re- 
preier-ted  by  the  idea  of  infinity  and  eternity  ?  The 
mctaphyficai  idea,  which  dererrmnes  us  to  place  our 
coiifcioufnefs  on  that  imperceptible  and  myfterious 
point — which  unites  our  prelent  thoughts  to  the  paft, 
and  our  aftual  lemimenfs  to  our  hopes  and  fears — this 
thought  is  not  fufficient  to  make  us  regardlefs  of  our 
fate,  or  render  us  indifferent  to  the  unknown  effefts 
which  may  reiuh  from  the  revolutions  of  a  nature, 
which  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  The  anxieties 
and  troubles  of  the  beings  who  are  to  live  in  the  ages 
yet  unborn,  do  not  intereft  us  as  belonging  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  perfon  *,  however,  we  have,  ior  thole  abllraft 
misfortunes,  in  this  inllance,  a  fympathy  which  efcapes 
reafoning.  * 

I  agree,  that  in  the  fyftem  of  undire&ed  nature,  hap- 
pinefs  or  miferv-  tranfiiory  or  w  ithout  end,  have  the 
.lame  degree  of  probability  :  but  what  a  terrifying  re¬ 
semblance  !  Can  we,  uridtimayed,  confider  fuch  a 
chance  ? 

How  happens  it  then,  that  fome  pretend,  that  athe- 
ifm  frees  us  from  every  kind  of  terror  about  futurity  ? 
I  cannot  perceive,  that  luch  a  conclufion  flows  from 
this  fatal  fyftem.  A  God,  fuch  as  my  heart  dei.neates, 
encourages  and  moderates  all  my  feelings.  1  lay  to 
ray  felf,  t4:He  is  good  and  indulgent ;  he  kn  »w$  our  weak- 
nefs  ;  he  loves  to  produce  happmels ;  and  I  fee  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  death  withoui  terror,  and  often  with  hope. 
-But every  fear  w'ould  become  reafonabie?  if  I  lived  un- 
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’  der  die  dominion  of  an  infenfible  nature,  whofe  laws 
2md  revolutions  are  unknown.  1  feek  for  fome  means  to 
efcape  from  its  power — but  even  death  cannot  afford 
*ne  a  retreat,  or  fpace  an  afylum.  I  refleft,  if  it  be 
poflible,  to  find  companion  and  goodnefs  ;  but  here  is 
no  prime  intelligence,  no  firft  caufe  ;  a  blind  nature 
furrounds  us,  and  governs  imperiously.  I  in  vain  de¬ 
mand,  what  is  to  be  done  with  me?  It  is  deaf  to  my 
voice.  Devoid  of  will,  thought,  and  feeling,  it  is 
governed  by  an  irrefiftible  force,  whofe  motion  is  a 
myffery  never  to  be  unfolded.  What  a  view  for  the 
.human  mind,  to  anticipate  the  deflruftion  of  all  our 
primitive  ideas  of  order,  juflice,  and  goodnefs  !  Shall 
I  further  fay,  even  though,  in  every  fyflem,  the  en¬ 
trance  @f  the  future  were  unknown,  I  fhouid  be  lefs 
unhappy  and  forlorn,  if  it  were  to  a  father,  a  bene- 
faftor,  that  I  committed  the  depofit  of  life  which  I  held 
from  him.  I  his  lad  communication  with  the  Mafler 
of  the  world,  would  mitigate  my  pains : — my  eyes* 
•when  clofing,  would  perceive  his  power  ;  that  I  fhouid 
not  lofe  all,  I  might  ft  ill  hope  that  God  remained  with 
thofe  I  loved,  and  find  lome  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  my  deffmy  was  united  to  his  will  ;  that  my  exiil- 
ence  and  the  employments  I  devoted  myfelf  to,  form¬ 
ed  one  of  the  indelible  points  of  his  eternal  remem¬ 
brance  ;  and  that  the  incompreherifible  darknefs  1  was 
going  to  plunge  into,  is  equally  a  part  of  his  empire. 
But  when  a  feeling  and  elevated  foul,  which  fometimes 
enjoys  a  fentiment  of  its  own  grandeur,  fhouid  certain¬ 
ly  know,  that,  dragged  by  a  blind  motion,  it  was  going 
to  be  dihipated,  to  "be  fcattered  in  that  dreary  waile, 
where  all  that  is  mod  vile  on  earth  is  indifferently  pre¬ 
cipitated  ;  fuch  a  thought  Would  blight  the  noblefi  ac¬ 
tions,  and  be  a  continual  fourceof  faclnefs  and  defpond- 
ency.  Save  us  from  thefe  dreadful  reflexions,  fublime 
and  cherifhed  belief  of  a  God  !  afford  us  the  courage 
and  comfort  we  need,  and  guard  our  minds  as  from  fa¬ 
tal  phantoms,  from  all  thole  vain  fup'pofitions,  thofe 
errors  of  reafoning  and  metaphyfical  lubtleties/ which 
inter  poke  between-  man  and  his  Creator  !  And  we,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  firft  iellon  of  nature,  will  take  fora 
guide  that  interior  fentiment,  which  is  not  thought 
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but  fomething  more  ;  which  neither  reafons  nor  con® 
jefihires;  but  perhaps  forms  the  clofeft  connexion  and 
mod  certain  communication  with  thole  grand  truths^, 
which  the  underftanding  alone  can  never  reach. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


On  the  RefpeEl  that  is  due  to  Religion  from 

true  Philojophy. 
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THE  view  of  the  univerfe,  the  reflexions  of  our 
minds,  and  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts,  all  con¬ 
cur  to  ftrengthenthe  thought,  that  there  exifts  a  God  ; 
and  without  power  to  comprehend  this  Infinite  Being, 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  his  effence  and  perfections,  the 
confufed  fentiment  of  his  grandeur,  and  the  continual 
experience  of  their  own  weaknefs,  are  fo  many  imperi¬ 
ous  motives,  which,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  im¬ 
pelled  men  to  worfhip  a  God.  Thofe  natural  ideas 
have  acquired  new  force  by  the  light  of  revelation 
but  it  is  not  in  a  metaphyfical  work,  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Cbriftian  religion  ought  to  be  d  i  feu  fled  : 
nor  could  we  add  much  to  the  dottrines  contained  in 
books  compofed  at  different  periods  on  this  important 
fubjeft.  All  difeuflions,  which  are  allied  to  truths, 
whofe  authenticity  depends  on  faffs,  are  neceffarily 
confined  within  certain  bounds :  and  we  are  obliged  to 
purfue  a  beaten  track,  and  run  over  the  fame  circle, 
when  we  enter  on  fuch  a  well-known  fubjeCi.  J  {hall 
then  confine  myfelf  tofome  reflexions,  and  make  choice 
of  thefe  which  are  beft  adapted  to  the  particular  geni¬ 
us  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the  modifications  which  our 
fentiments  receive  from  predominant  opinions  ;  for  our 
judgments,  like  our  impreflions,  vary  with  the  change 
which  happens  infenfibly  in  habits  and  manners.  One 
age  is  that  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  ;  another  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  indifference,  or  a  contempt  of  all  ancient 
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miftoms.  Every  century,  every  generation  is  diftin- 
gui fixed  by  a  general  chara&er — a  chara&er  which  we 
sake  fo/netimes  for  new  ideas  ;  while  it  is  nothing  but 
she  natural  effe61  of  exaggeration  in  our  preceding  opin¬ 
ions.  Men  are  fubjefjt  to  moral  laws,  fimilar  in  feve- 
ral  refpetls  to  mechanical  rules  :  and  with  all  their 
knowledge  a-nd  pride,  they  remind  us  of  thbfe  children, 
who,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  balance,  rife 
and  fall  fucceffively.  They  can  only  be  fixed  by 
moderate  fentiments,  which  are  fuftained  by  their  own 
force  :  any  other  has  a  borrowed  a&ion,  and  this  a&ion^ 
Is  never  in  perfefr  equilibrium  with  truth. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  revelation,  to  appear  lefs  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  the  proofs  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity  are  diilant  ;  and  if,  among  the  dogmas  united 
to  a  religious  dofirine,  fome  one  contain  a  myftic  fenfe 
—if  among  the  forms  of  woifhip  adopted,  fome  one  be 
not  confonant  with  the  {imple  and  majeftic  idea  which 
we  ought  to  have  of  the  Maher  of  the  world — it  would 
not  be  extraordinary  that  this  religious  inftitution,  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  different  parts,  fhould  give  birth  to  con- 
troverfres  ;  and  we  fliould  not  be  exafperated  agatnfl 
thofe,  who,  after  having  faithfully  examined,  flill  have 
fome  doubts.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
underftanding,  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  manifeff 
himfelf  to  us  5  thus,  the  exertion  of  thofe  faculties  of 
the  mind  cannot  be  difpleafing  to 'him*  But  reafon$ 
left  to  itfelf,  and  even  when  improvedTy  philofophy, 
fliould,  by  no  means,  lead  men  to  any  kind  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  religious  worfhip  in  general,  or  any  of  the 
particular  opinions,  of  which  Chriftianity  is  the  fup- 
porr.  Any  do&rine,  which  leads  to  the  adoration. of 
the  God  of  the  univerfe,  is  worthy  of  the  refpefl  of 
his  creatures.  Thus,  perfons  moft  difpofed  to  conteft 
the  authenticity  of  the  facred  books,  ought  ft  ill  to  love 
precepts  which  feem  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  human 
mind,  in  order  to  affift  men  in  the  laft  efforts  which 
they  make  to  know  more  of  God  ;  as  the  friendly 
bark,  offered  to  the  forlorn  wretch  ftruggling  on  the 
furface  of  the  immenfe  wafte  of  waters,  on  which  his 
feeble  hands  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  fupport  him. 
We  cannot  but  have  difcovered3  that  the  fentiments 
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of  gratitude  and  refpeft  which  infpire  men,  the  mot? 
capable  of  reflexion,  with  the  idea  of  a  God,  are  inti¬ 
mately  connetled  with  the  Chrifiian  do&rines,  fuch  as 
we  find  them  in  the  New  Teftament  t  and  in  thofe  mo¬ 
ments,  when,  with  the  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the 
timidity  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  we  feek  to  unite, 
our  littlenefs  to  fupreme  grandeur,  and  our  extreme 
weaknefs  to  Omnipotence,  the  divine  perfe&ions, 
which  the  gofpei  delineates,  encourage  our  hopes  and 
tufhpate  our  fears.  Religion  {hows  us  ail  that  we 
inave  need  of  in  our  miferable  condition — a  fovereien 
goodnefs,  an  inexhauftible  compaffion  ;  thus,  then,  the 
iaff  link  of  the  Chrifiian  faith,  like  the  termination  of 
r.he  deepeft  meditations,  reaches  the  fame  conciufion  ; 
and  religion  agrees  with  philofophy,  in  the  moment 
when  it  is  mod  elevated. 

However,  the  Chrifiian  and  the  Deifl  unite,. in  fome 
manner,  in  the  ultimate  tendency  of  their  thoughts.— 
They  meet,  when  they. throw  their  attention  on  civil 
fociety,  and  when  they  feek'to  determine  the  duties  of 
men  for  a  wife  man  mud  ever  pay  homage  to  the. 
morality  of  the  gofpei,  and  the  pholofopher  could  not 
have  imagined  a  more  reafonable  fyftem,  or  one  more 
cornformable  to  our  fituation.^  If  it  be  then  true, 
that  opinions,  in  appearance  oppofite,  approach  at 
their  extremities— and  if  it  be  true,  that  the  adoration 
of  a  God  and  refpefl  for  morality,  form,  by  uniting^ 
the  circle  of  evangelical  do&rines— it  very  little  con¬ 
cerns  the  reafonable  philofopher,  that  the  chrifiian 
faith  is  placed  bet  ween  thefe  two  grand  ideas.  If  he 
think  he  can  himfelf explore  the  fpace  which  ieparates 
man  from  his  Creator,  for  what  reafon  would  he  con¬ 
demn  with  bitternefs  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  are 
attached  to  the  comfortable  fyftem  of  interceflion  and 
redemption,  of  which  Chriftianity  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion,  ? 

In  fbort,  were  they  even  not  to  agree  in  every  opin¬ 
ion  with  the  interpreters  of  the  Chrifiian  doftrine, 
this  woUid  not  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  breaking  the 

religious 
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*  I  fhall  offer  fome  reflexions  ©n  this  truth  in  aaothei 
chapter. 
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religious  alliance  which  ought  to  fubfift  among  men  ^ 
an  alliance  reprefented  and  rendered  authentic,  in  eve* 
r y  nation,  by  the  public  worlhip  which  has  been  made 
choice  of  by  the  government.  What  idea,  then, 
Ihould  we  have  of  the  genius  or  the  abilities  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  who,  at  the  light  erf  the  ceremonies  of  the 
public  worlhip,  which  difguft  him,  could  not  rife 
above  them,  fo  as  to  conlider  them,  in  fome  meafure, 
as  the  atmofphere  of  religious  opinions,  which,  turn¬ 
ing  h  is  attention  from  the  importance  of  thofc  opin¬ 
ions,  could  not  preferve,  at  leaft,  fome  refpeff  for  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  moll  fublime  and  falutary 
thought  P  It  is  eafy  however,  to  perceive,  that,  for  the 
generality  of  men,  the  duties  of  morality,  religion,  and 
al!  the  exterior  homage  rendered  to  the  Deity,  com- 
pofe  a  whole  fo  clofely  conne&ed,  that  the  bafis  is  in 
danger  when  the  outworks  are  attacked.  The  imagi¬ 
nation.  of  the  vulgar  cannot  be  guided  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  the  folitary  thinker  :  and  it  would  be 
committing  a  great  error,  to  try  to  influence  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  generality  by  the  lame  confiderations 
which  are  fuflicient  for  the  man  who  profoundly  re- 
fkfls  :  there  is  a  fyllem  proportionate  to  the  different 
faculties  of  intelligent  beings,  as  there  is  one  applicable 
to  the  varied  forces  of  their  phylical  nature. 

I  know  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the  inconfid- 
erate  cenfures  of  thofe  religious  ceremonies  received 
and  refpecled  in  the  country  we  live  in  :  fome  do  not 
think  that  they  are  acting  wrong,  when  they  fpeak 
flrghtingly  of  the  various  fymbols  of  public  worlhip  | 
yet,  if  they  attentively  obferved  the  kind  of  minds, 
and  the  firft  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  addrefs  fuch  dilcourfes,  they  would  knowhow 
eaiy  to  wound  them  in  the  fentiment  which  is  the 
fource  of  all  their  tranquility,  and  thefafeguard  of  their 
moral  conduft.  The  deliverer  of  Switzerland  flruck 
off  with  one  of  his  arrows  an  apple  placed  cri  the  head 
of  his  ordy  fob  ;  but  every  one  cannot  expeftito  be  fo 
fortunate. 

Some  would  contradift  thefe  afleriions,  by  faying, 
that  celebrated  men  have  occafioned  rapid  changes  m  > 
ihe  church  of  Rome  without  weakening  religion.  The 
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origin,  the  circumdances,  and  the  refult  of  a  revolution 
fo  marked  in  hiilory,  has  not  any  connexion  with  the? 
prefent  quedion.  "I  he  reformers  of  the  fixteenth  cen-~ 
tury,  preaching  a  new  do&rine,  openly  profefied  relig¬ 
ious  zeal  and  a  fervent  piety  :  thus,  at  the  fame  tim^ 
that  they  difapproved  of  a  part  of  the  eftablifhed  wor* 
fhip,  they  more  rigidly  recommended  all  the  funda- 
mental  opinions  of  ehriflranity,  and  fought  to  introduce 
a  feverity  of  manners,  which  even  extended  to  the*' 
profeription  of  feveral  indulgences  that  had  not  been 
before  condemned  :  and,  in  fatd,  if  the  new  doftrines 
had  not  been  united  to  the  greatell  refpefl  for  the  ef~ 
fential  principles  of  the  Ch radian  religion,  they  never 
would  have  had  fo  many  followers. 

They  cannot,  then,  eftablifh  any  kind  of  compari— 
fon  between  the  cenfures  poured  forth  by  the  reform¬ 
ers,  and  the  ridicule  or  contempt  of  thofe  who  now- 
infule  our  mod  refpe&able  opinions,  Thofe  men, 
who  at  prefent  abound,  are  fometimes  excited  by 
iibertinifm  of  mind  and  conduft,  by  {elf-love,  or  the 
enthuhafm  of  falfe  phiiofophy  ;  and  fome  of  them  arc1' 
feduced  by  an  air  of  fuperionty,  attached  to  the -prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  themfelves  inditute.  There  is  a; 
great  difference  between  the  grave  and  ferious  courfe 
of  the  reformers,  and  the  various  evolutions  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  opponents  of  religion.  The  latter  do  not  take 
caretodop  at  clearing  up  a  point  of  doftrlne,  or  a  dis¬ 
puted  interpretation  of  home  dogma.  It  is  religion > 
itfelf  that  they  wifli  to  attack  :  and  if  they  begin  with  » 
the  outworks,  it  is  in  order  to  undermine  it.  They, 
take  fkilfully  their  pod,  and  know  when  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  tone  of  pleafantry  ;  which  is  very  danger¬ 
ous,  as  it  gives  an  air  of  confidence  to  thofe  who  em¬ 
ploy  it,  and  they  obtain  a  kind  of  afcendency  in  avoid¬ 
ing  every  idea  of  an  equal  combat.  One  is  difpofed' 
to  think,  that  it  is  by  difuain  that  they  glance  (lightly* 
over  the  fubjeft.  We  fubmit  in  a  cowardly  manner,. 
£.0  the  appearance  of  their  fuperiority  :  and  that,  which* 
is  in  them  weaknefs  or  impotence,  gives  conference*. 

Men,  in  order  to  exprefs  their  gratitude  to  the  fov- 
ereign  Matter  of  the  world,  mud  borrovv  from  their 
imaginations  every  thing  grand  and  majeftic  :  thus* 
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when  they  detach  from  tbofe  reverential  figns  the  ideas 
that  they  reprefented  and  preferve,  they  only  difplay 
a  vain  gravity,  a  chimerical  pomp  :  and  it  is  eafy  to 
make  a  fimilar  contraft  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule  ;  but  in 
a&ing  thus,  far  from  making  us  applaud  their  talents^ 
they  infult,  without  any  fenfe,  the  habit  mod  men  have 
acquired,  of  venerating,  on  the  whole,  every  fyftem  of 
Worfhip  paid  the  Supreme  Being. 

Neverthelefs,  the  bold  and  frivolous  difcourfes  whick 
are  permitted  agamft  religion  in  general,  have  made 
fuch  progrefs,  that  at  prefent  the  perfons  who  moll  ref- 
pe£t  thefe  opinions,  without  oftentation  or  feverity, 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  conceal  or  moderate  their 
fentiments,  left  they  fhouid  be  expofed  to  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  pity,  or  run  the  riik  of  being  fufpe&ed 
of  hypocrify.  We  are  at  liberty  to  fpeak  on  every 
fubje£t,  except  the  mod  grand  and  interefling  which 
can  occupy  men.  What  firange  authority  gave  rife  tor 
this  imperious  legiflat ion,  which  is  termed  fafhionable  P 
What  a  miferable  conspiracy,  that -of  weaknefs  againd 
Omnipotence  !  Men  are  proud  of  knowing  at  whafi 
hour  the  king  wakes,  goes  to  the  chace,  or  returns  2 
they  are  very  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  vile  intrigues^ 
which  fuccedively  debafe  or  exalt  his  courtiers  :  they- 
pafs,  in  lhort,  their  whole  lives,  in  panting  after  ob¬ 
jects  of  vanity  and  badges  of  flavery  :  they  are  contin® 
ually  brought  into  corweriation :  and  they  profcribe, 
under  the  dreadful  name  of  vulgarity,  the  mod  remote 
exprehron,  which  would  recal  the  idea  of  the  harmo¬ 
nious  univerfe,  and  the  Being  who  has  bedowed  on  1:3 
all  the  gifts  of  the  mind.  What  is  the  mod  excellen! 
in  our  nature  we  overlook,  to  dwell  only  on  the  in¬ 
flations  of  vanity,.  Ungrateful  that  we  are  !  Our  in¬ 
telligence,  our  will,  all  our  fenfes,  are  the  fea!  of  an 
unknown  power  :  and  is  it  the  name  of  our  Mader  and 
Benefactor  that  we  dare  not  pronounce?  It  is  from* 
your  modern  philofophers,  that  this  falfelhame  arifes  ; 
you,  who  fpread  derifion  over  the  moll  refpe61able 
fentiments,  and  employing  in  the  difpute  the  frivolous 
fhafts  of  ridicule,  have  given  confidence  to  the  mod 
ndignificant  of  men — you  have,  for  your  followers,  & 
sumerous  race,  which  is  taken  promifcuoufly  from  ey* 
epy  rank  and-age0 
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We  now  reckon,  among  thofe  who  oppofe  a,  cos* 
temptuous  fmile  to  religious  opinions,  a  multitude  of 
young  people,  often  incapable  of  fupporting  the  moll 
trivial  arguments,  and  who,  perhaps,  -could  not  connefl 
two  or  three  abftraft  propofilions.  Thefe  pretended 
philofophers  artfully,  and  altnoft  perfidioufly,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  firft  flight  of  felf-love,  to  perfuade  be-- 
ginners,  that  they  are  able  to  judge  at  a  glance,  of  the 
ferious  queflions  which  have  eluded  the  penetration  of 
the  mofl  exercifed  thinkers.  In  Ihort,  fuch  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  decifrVe  tone  of  the  irreligious  men  of  our 
age,  that,  in  hearing  them  fo  boldly  murmur  about  the 
diforders  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  miftakes  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  are  only  furprifed  to  fee  how  much  they" 
differ  in  flature  from  thofe  rebellious  giants  mentioned 
in  the  heathen  mythology. 

I  believe,  however,  that  if  contempt  for  religious 
©pinions  did  not  produce  a  Unking  contrail,  thofe,  who  * 
profefs  to  feel  this  contempt,  would  quickly  adopt  oth¬ 
er  fentiments.  They  only  fuperficially  attend  to  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  their  maxims,  while  they  be- 
lieve  themfelves  {fill  in  the  oppofition  :  but  if  they  ev¬ 
er  obtained  a  majority,  not  having  then  the  fpur  of  felf- 
love,  they  would  foon  dilcover  the  abfurdity  of  their* 
principles,  and  haflily  throw  them  afide. 

>  There  are,  undoubtedly,  a  great  number  of  eftimable 
perfons,  who  highly  value  the  truths  and  precepts  of/ 
religion,  yet  are  a  prey  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
who  become  the  fir fl  viffims  of  the  inconfiftencies  of 
itheir  minds,  .  But  men  of  fuch  a  character  do  not  aim 
at  dominion  :  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  wifh  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  thofe  whofe  confidence 
is  more  affured.  They  would  confider  with  intereft 
the  fentiments  that  unfortunately  have  made  too  flight' 
an  impreffion  on  thenl :  and  they  would  endeavour  to  > 
ifrengthen  their  weak  hopes,  till  they  reached  the  cour-  * 
ageous  perfuafion'  which  infpires  the  Chriftian  :  yes,- 
even  the  erjthufiafm  of  piety  excites  their  envy;  as  it 
is  more  delightful  to  yield  to  the  emotions  of  a  lively"' 
imagination,  than  to  flruggle  with  apathy  againfl  the 
opinions  calculated  to  diffufe  happinefs.  Thus,  if 
among  the  number  of  perfons  that  l  have  juft  define- 
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ated,  there  were  fome,  to  whom  nature  had  granted 
fuperior  talents,  wit,  or  eloquence,-  they  would  care¬ 
fully  avoid  exerting  them  toaifturb  the  repofe  of  thofe 
peaceable  fouls,  who  calmly  rely  on  religion,  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  their confolation  from  that  fource.-  A  wife 
man  never  permits  himfelf  to  fpread  fadnefs  and  dif- 
couragement,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ridiculous  vanity 
of  exalting  himfelf  a  little  above  common  opinions, 
or  to  fhow  his  abilities,  by  making  fome  ingenious 
did  in&ions  concerning  particular  parts  of  the  eftab- 
lifhed  religion  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  flop  an  army  during  its  march, 
to  difcriminate  fyflematically  the  perfeff  juftnefs  of 
the  different  tones  of  the  warlike  inftruments  of  mu» 
fie.  1  he  bold  and  frivolous  opinions  of  feveral  phi*- 
lofophers,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  weak,  where 
they  mod  wifh  to  rite  ;  I  mean  in  the  extent  andJofu 
inefs  of  their  views. 

I  need  not  fpeak  to  thofe  who  deny  even  the  exig¬ 
ence  ofa  ^od.  Alas  !  if  they  be  fo  unhappy  as  to 
fhut  their  eyes,  and  not  to  admit  this  refplendent  light 
— if  they  have  a  foul  fo  infenfible,  as  not  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  comfortable  truths  which  flow  from  fuch 
a  noble  thought— if  they  are  become  deaf  to  the  inters 
efting  voice  of  nature— if  tliey  truft  more  to  their  weak 
reafoning,  than  the  warnings  of  confcience  and  fenfl* 
bihty — at  ieafl,  Jet  them  not  fpread  their  difaftrous 
doclnne,  which,  like  the  head  of  Medufa,  would  tranf- 
form  every  thing  into  flone. — Let  them  remove  from 
us  that  frightful,  moniier,  or  let  his  hoarfs  billing  be 
only  heard  in  the  dreary  fohtude,  of  which  their  heart 
prefents  the  idea,  Let  them  fpare  the  human  race,, 
and  have  pity  on  the  d.  ill  refs,  into  which  they  would 
be  plunged,  if  the  mild  light,  which  ferves  to  guide 
them,  were  ever  to  be  obfcured.  In  lhort,.  if  they 
really  believe  that  morality  can  agree  with  atheifm, 
let  them  give  the  fii  ft  proof  of  it,,  by  remaining  filenU. 
But  if  they  cannot  abliain  from  publifhing  their  opin¬ 
ions,  let  a  remnant  ofgenerofity  induce  them  to  inform 
us  of  their  dangerous  tendency,  by  placing  in  the  fr on- 
tifpiece  of  their  works,  this  terrible  infcription  of 
Pante  s  ; — Lafciat 9  ogni  fpirunza^  voi  ch ’  cntratc ^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  fame  fubjefl;  continued .  Reflexions  on 

Intolerance . 


^T^HE  furface  of  the  earth  reprefents  to  us  about 
JL  the  twoihundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  different  opaque  bodies  which  revolve 
iround  the  fun. 

The  fixed  ftars  are  fo  many  funs,  which,  according 
to  all  appearance,  ferve  equally  to  enlighten  and  ferti¬ 
lize  plants  fimilar  to  thole  we  are  acquainted  with. 

A  famous  aftronomer* *  has  lately  difcovered  fifty 
thoufand  new  ftars  in  a  zone  fifteen  degrees  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  a  fpace  which  correfponds  with 
the  thirteen  hundred  and  dixty-fourth  part  of  the  ce= 
leftia!  fphere,  \ 

Suppoling,  then,  that  we  perceive  an  equal  number 
of  liars  in  every  other  parallel  feftion  of  the  firmament, 
th«  quantity  we  lliould  be  acquainted  with,  would 
rife  to  near  fixtv-nine  millions. 

And  if  each  of  thefe  liars  were  the  centre  of  a  plan¬ 
etary  lyilem,  refembling  the  one  weinhabit*  we  Ihould 
have  an  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  habitable 
globes,  whole  extent  would  be  fixteen  or  feventeen 
millions  of  times  more  confiderable  than  the  furface  of 
the  earth.fr 

H  ow 

.  *  '  ■■  4  # 

*  Dr.  Herfchell. 

f  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  fifty  thoufrfnd  new  ftars  perceiv¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Herfchell,  being  the  refultof  obfervations  directed 
to  the  milky-way,  we  are  not  ta  expert  to  difeover  as  great 
a  number  in  other  parts  of  the  heavens  of  a  l  ike  extent.  But, 
independent  of  thefe  ftars,  which  Dr.  Herfchell  clearly  dif- 
ftinguilhed,  ke  imagined  that  there  were  twice  as  many  more 
of  which  he  imagined  he  had  only  an  inftantaneous  glance. 
See  the  philofophical  tranfadtions  of  the  royal  iociety,  1774* 

'  Dr.  H.  has  probably,  lince  that  time,  made  new  difeoyeries  5 
but  they  have  not  reached  me.  I  find,  in  the  tranfaflions  cf 
the  royal  fociety,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  eonfidejs 
Hfee  new  telefcope  as  being  ftili  44  la  its  infancy,’5 
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:Mow  fufceptible  foever,  the  ingenious  invention* 
which  a/Tifts  us  to  explore  the  vaulted  firmament,  is 
of  new  improvement — arid  even  at  the  period,  when 
it  may  arrive  at  the  greaiefl  perfection—  the  fpace9 
which  our  agronomic  knowledge  may  have  taken  pof- 
feffion  of,  will  only  be  a  point  in  the  vaft  extent  which 
^  our  imagination  can  conceive.  a 

This  imagination  itfelf.  like  all  our  intellefiual  fac- 
ulties,  is  perhaps  only  a  fimple  degree  of  infinite  pow« 
ers  ;  and  the  images  that  it  prefents,  are  but  an  imper¬ 
fect  /ketch  of  universal  exidence. 

What  then  becomes  of  our  earth  in  the  midfl  of  that 
immenfity  which  the  human  mind  vainly  tries  to  grafp  ? 
What  is  ir,  even  now,  compared  with  that  number  of 
lerreftrial  bedies^we  can  calculate  or  loppole  ? 

Is  it  then  the  inhabitants  of  this  grain  of  fand,  is 
it  only  a  few  of  them,  that  have  difeovered  the  true 
mode  of  worfhipping  the  Creator  of  fo  many  wonders  ? 
Their  dwelling  is  a  point  in  infinite  fpa«  e  :  the  life, 
which  they  enjoy,  is  but  one  of  the  moments  which 
compofe  eternity  ;  they  pafs  away,  like  a  f]§fh  cf 
lightning,  in  tbatcomfe  of  ages,  in  which  generations 
after  generations  are  loft.  How  then  dare  any  of 
them  announce  to  the  prefent  age,  and  to  thofe  to 
come,  that  men  cannot  efcape  the  vengeance  of  Heav¬ 
en,  if  they  alter  one  titfle  of  the  ritual  ?  What  an 
idea  they  give  of  the  relation  edablifhed  between  the 
God  of  the  umverfe  and  the  atoms  difperfed  through¬ 
out  nature?  Let  them  then  ratio  one  cf  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  that  veil  which  covers  fo  many  myfteries — let 
them  confider  a  moment  the  wonders  on  every  fide, 
the  Harry  firmament,  and  the  inconceivably  dreary 
immenfity  which  their  imagination  cannot  embrace— 
and  let  them  judge,  if  it  be  by  the  exterior  form  of 
their  adoration,  the  vain  pomp  ot  their  ceremonies* 
that  this  Omnipotent  God  can  diflinguifh  their  hom¬ 
age.  Is  it  then,  by  the  pride  of  our  opinions,  that 
we  think  to  reach  the  Supreme  Being?  It  is  more 
comfortable,  more  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  cf  the  earth  have  accels  to  his  throne,  and 
that  we  are  permuted  to  raife  ourfelves  to  it  by  a  pro¬ 
found  fentiment  oflove  and  gratitude,  as  the  mod  fure 
.and  intimate  relation  between  man  and  His  Creator, 

<U  ndoubtedly* 
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Undoubtedly,  it  is  neceffary  that  public  worfhip 
'Should*  be  conftantly  regulated,  and  that  diftinff  fym- 
bols  fhould  be  refpe&ed,  whole  effential  character 
ought  not  to  vary,  that  the  fentiments  of  the  generali¬ 
ty  fo  promptly  affefted  by  exterior  objefb,  may  not  be 
expofed  to  any  alteration.  It  is  neceffary,  that  weak 
minds  eafi'y  find  their  way,  and  that  they  be  not  em-# 
barraffed  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  fhort,  it  is 
to  be  defired,' that  the  citizens,  united  by  the  fame  laws 
and  political  interefts,  fhould  be  fo  by  the  fame  wor- 
fhip,  in  order  that  the  {acred  band  of  religion  may 
take  them  all  in  ;  and  that  principles  of  education 
fhould  be  maintained  and  fortified  by  example.  But 
as  morality  is  the  firft  law  of  princes,  and*  that  always 
clear  and  difhnct  in  its  motives  and  inftruflions,  it 
ought  to  precede  the  uncertain  combinations  of  the 
politician.  A  government  is  never  permitted  to  aim 
at  any  end  by  unjuft  means,  let  it  be  ever  fo  defirable : 
and  1  believe  that  this  rule  is  equally  adapted  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  men  and  their  rights.  It  would  be  poflible  to 
conceive  a  fyftem  of  difinbution,  with  refpett  to  the 
fortunes  of  men,  more  convenient  than  any  other  for 
the  increafe  of  public  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
Hate  i  but  though  this  knowledge  fhould  influence  the 
general  condutt  of  government,  it  receives  no  right 
from  its  difcernment,  to  arrange,  according  to  his  will, 
the  fituation  of  every  citizen.  I  he  fame  principle 
has  greater  force  applied  to  opinions  ;  it  is  rcafcnable 
to  feek  to  dire  tit  their  courfe  by  flow  and  mild  means  ; 
but  the  fyftem  of  unity,  which  is  certainly  molt  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  happinefs  of  a  Bate,  would  ceaie  to  be 
good,  if,  in  order  to  effabhfh  that  fyitem,  violence,  or 
merely  confiramt,  were  had  recourfe  to  :  liberty  of 
thought  is  the  firft  of  rights,  and  the  mofl  refpeftable 

dominion  is  that  of  confcience. 

Some  now  talk  of  the  union  of  civil  tolerance  and 
religious  intolerance.  The  one  protefis  Proteflants 
in  Catholic  countries,  and  Catholics  in  Proteffant 
countries  \  and  the  other  would  forbid  every  kind  of 
v/orfbsp  which  is  not  conformable  to  the  mfiitutions 
c>f  the  predominant  religion.  But  upon  this  pian,  if 
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number  of  Diffenters  were  to  become  confiderable, 
-an  important  part  of  the  nation  would  be  without 
worfhip  :  and  the  government  fhould  not  appear  in¬ 
different  to  this;  fince  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
mankind, to  maintain  carefully  every  fupport  ofmorality. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  faid  on  intolerance, 
*twhen  we  confider  it  in  ks  excefs.  We  ail  now  know 
what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  feverities  and  perfec¬ 
tions  which  hiflory  has  tranfmitted  an  account  of: 
-and  we  know  the  opinion  we  fhould  form  of  many 
a&s  of  intolerance  and  inhumanity  which  fome  have 
for  a  long  time  gloried  in  :  and  we  cannot  ftifle  our 
indignation  at  the  fight  of  the  faggots  that  ar$  fiili 
lighted  round  thofe  unhappy  wretches  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  of  whom  Jefus  Chri  ft  himfelf 
iaid,  with  fo  much  goodnefs,  in  the  midft  of  his  ago* 
fhes  ;  Father ,  forgive  them ,  for  they  know  not 

zohat  they  do*3’  It  is  time  to  abolifh,  for  ever,' thofe 
dreadful  cuftoms.  ignominious  remembrance  of  our  an¬ 
cient  phrenfies  I  O  God,  are  thefe  thy  creatures,  that 
they  dare  to  torment  in  thy  name  l  Is  it  the  work  of 
thy  hand,  that  they  facrifice  to  thy  glory  ?— Pe^iy  ty¬ 
rants  l  ferocious  inquifuors  !  do  you  expeff  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  heaven,  with  a  heart  hardened,  after  mu¬ 
tilating  the  members  and  tearing  the  bofoms  of  thofe 
whom  you  can  only  draw  to  you  by  a  fentiment  of 
pity — whofe  emotions  you  are  not  acquainted  with  P 
The  God  of  Goodnefs  rejects  fuch  offerings — He  can¬ 
not  away  with  them.-— Who  then  will  pardon  er¬ 
rors,  if  not  men,  who  are  cotinuaily  deceived  ? _ . 

Alas!  if  exaftnefs  of  judgment,  or  the  perfection  of 
reafon,  were  the  only  title  to  divine  benevolence,  there 
is  not  any  one  who  might  not  call  down  his  eyes,  de¬ 
void  of  all  hope. 

Thofe,  who  proudly  flatter  themfelves,  that  they 
alone  know  the  worfhip  agreeable  to  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  iofe  all  their  claim  to  our  confidence,  when,  guided 
by  a  fpirit  of  intolerance,  they  depart  fo  vifibly  from 
the  character  which  ought  to  infpire  the  idea  of  a 
God,  proteClor  of  human  weaknefs.  But  the  abfurd 
attempt,  to  infpire  faith  by-afls  of  rigour  and  feverity 
has  been  fo  often  and  fo  ably  combated,  that  I  (ball 
not  dwell  on  a  principle,  the  truth  of  which  common 

^  •  fenfe 
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fenfe  will  difcover.  I  (ball  only  make  one  obfervatioi^ 
Sufficient  to  intimidate  the  confcience  of  inquifitors, 
and  all  thofe  who  adopt  their  maxims.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  can  only  be  influenced  by  reafoning  : 
all  the  de'figns  formed  to  attain  this  end  by  violence, 
are  attempts  to  Subvert  the  belief,  of  the  fpirituality  of 
the  foul,  and  indirect  affociations  with  materialills ;  for 
^/e  mull  believe  in  the  identity  of  matter  and  thought, 
to  have  a  right  of  prefuming,  that  the  empire  exercifed 
on  us  by  rigourous  treatment,  can  have  an  influence  on 
our  opinions  :  and  then  we  mud  confider  man  3s  a 
being  governed  by  mechanical  laws,  to  be  able  to  im¬ 
agine,  that  with  inflruments  of  torture  we  can  excite 
a  fenfation,  which,  by  an  unknown  conduit,  might  acl 
inflead  of  judgment  and  the  fentiment  of  perfuafion. 

It  is  becaufe  the  indignant  emotions  of  a  worthy 
heart  are  more  powerful  than  the  cool  arguments  of 
offended  reafon,  that  we  rife  with  warmth  againft  in¬ 
tolerance  *,  tor  without  this  motive,  it  would  only  de- 
ferve  our  contempt,  as  indicating  a  lingular  littlenefs 
of  foul.  Who  can  remember  without  pity*  thofe  dif- 
fenfions  fo  long  maintained,  in  which  men,  both  weak 
and  blind,  united  in  the  name  of  devotion,  attuated  by 
Self-love,  unintelligible  decrees,  to  fome  important  con- 
troverfy  ?  All  thefe  difputes  appear  fooliin  when  we 
coolly  examine  them  :  and  we  have  cnly  to  confider, 
abftra&edly,  thofe  quarrels,  to  difcover  all  their  ab- 
jC  d  *  t 

But  as  it  is  only  by  fpreading  knowledge  and  diffus¬ 
ing  wholefome  precepts,  that  we  can  hope  to  cureen- 
thuflafm  and  intolerance,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
againft  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  indifference  ;  otherwife 
one  evil  will  be  removed  only  to  introduce  another 
equally  fatal  ;  when,  trying  to  divert  men  from  fanat¬ 
icism,  we  deflroy  the  ideas  which  ferved  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  religion.  There  could  not-  fubfift  any  founa 
opinion  or  eftimable  principle,  if  the  different  errors, 
-which  creep  round  them,  were  torn  away  by  an  auk- 
ward  or  violent  hand  ;  and  if  the  evil,  which  contin¬ 
ually  mixes  with  the  good,  became  the  fubjeft  of  blind 

proferiptiom.  .  . 

Bet  us  loudly  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  we 

have. 
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Have  received  from  diftinguifhed  writers,  who  hare,, 
defended  with  zeal  and  energy  the  caufe  of  tole¬ 
ration.  It  is  an  obligation,  added  to  many  others, 
which  it  is  juft  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  received 
from  genius  and  talents  united.  But  permit  us  alfo  to 
obferve,  that  feveral  of  thofe  writers  have  loft  a  part 
of  the  applaufe  due  to  them,  by  Peeking  to  deprefs  re- 
i  ligion,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  their  attempt.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  unworthy  ofenlightened  philofophers, 
who,  more  than  others,  ought  to  afiign. limits  to  reafon, 
anc  neverdefpair  of  its  influence.  What  fhould  we 
think,  if,  among  thofe  who  juftly  attack  the  tyranny 
exercifed  over  confcience,  there  were  fome  intolerant 
in  the  defence  of  toleration— and  if  we  had  reafon  to 
reproach  them  with  defpifing,  and  fometimes  hating, 
thofe  who  do  not  concur  with  them— and  by  an  in- 
confiderate  imputation  of  pufillanimity  or  hypocrify, 
make  the  characters  and  intentions  of  thofe,  who  do 
not  adopt  their  fentiments,  appear  fufpicious  ?  What 
a  flrange  mconfiflency,  in  a  different  way,  do  they 
not  exhibit  I  forgetting,  fometimes,  their  own  opin¬ 
ions,  and  contradicting,  without  thinking,  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  incredulity,  they  raife  a  clamour  about  the 
nuferies  to  which  mankind  are  fabjeft,  and  difplay  the 
pretended  diforders  of  the  univerfe,  in  order,  after¬ 
wards,  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  God  whofe  exiftence 
they  conteft,  to  ridicule  a  Providence  they  do  not  re¬ 
ly  on  !  One  would  think,  that  after  having  overturned 
the  empire  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  remain  the  only 
legiflators  of  the  world  ;  they  regretted  not  having 
any  longer  a  rival*  and  wifhed  to  rebuild  the  temple 
they  have- deft royed,  to  have  again  a  vain  idol  to  infulr. 
Another  inconftftency  appears  in  their  afperity  againft 
thofe  who  reftft  their  dogmas,  while,  in  the  fyftem  of 
fate,  reafon  does  not  preierve  its  empire,  and  the  maf- 
ter,  as  well  as  the  difcipline,  are  equally  fubjeef  to  the 
laws  of  neceflity. 

To  exercife  an  authority  over  the  mind  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  eloquence  is  a  great  advantage  ;  for  fuch  an  au¬ 
thority  is  not  confined  to  any  place  or  time.  But  to 
have  a  right  to  fuch  an  extenfive  reign,  we  mufi  re¬ 
nounce  fafhionable  opinions,  the  councils  of  vanity 
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and  the  indications  of  felf-love  *,  and  be  only  a&uat- 
ed  by  that  aniverfal  and  durable  intered,  thehappinefs 
of  mankind. 

I  would  not  wifh  to  prohibit  the  wife  man  or  phi- 
lofopher  from  treating  any  fubjeft:  proper  to  dirett  our 
judgment  ;  for  there  are  abufes  and  prejudices  every 
where,  which  we  cannot  dedroy  without  making  a 
Hep  towards  reafon  and  truth.  But  as  there  is  a  phi- 
lofophy  for  the  thoughts,  there  is  one  alfo  for  the  ac¬ 
tions.  I  indeed  wifh. that  men  of  a  enlarged  turn  of 
mi  nd,  who  perceive  at  a  glance,  the  moral  order  of 
things,  would  attack  with  more  caution  and  modera¬ 
tion,  and  at  a  proper  feafon,  that  which  direclly  relates 
to  the  opinions  mod  effentia?  to  our  happinefs  ;  and 
that  a  refpeft  for  tbefe  opinions  fhculd  be  manifed, 
even  when  they  cenfure  fanaticifm  and  fuperflition. 

Such  a  w i ill  is  far  from  being  realized  ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  help  lamenting,  when  I  confider  the  defign  of  the 
greater  part,  who  have  written  for  fome  time  pad  on 
religious  fubjetls.  Some  feek  artfully  to  dedroy,  or, 
at  lead,  relax  the  band  which  unites  men  to  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being  *.  and  others,  {hut  up  in  fome 
mydic  idea,  as  in  a  dark  den,  blindly  level  their  anathe¬ 
mas  againd  every  kind  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  and. 
confound,  in  their  rigorous  cenfures,  the  acceffary 
ideas  with  the  principal  opinions. 

However,  in  taking  a  courfe  fo  oppoflte,  they  un¬ 
fortunately  haye  an  equal  intered  in  ranking  theeffen- 
liaJ  principles  of  religion  with  the  mod  infignificant 
fymbols  ;  but,  influenced  by  very  different  motives, 
the  former  with  a  view  of  making  religious  zeal 
ferve  to  defend  every  part  of  the  worfhip,  of  which 
they  are  theminiders  :  the  latter,  guided  by  a  motive 
of  felf-love  readily  admit  confufion,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  undermining  religion,  when 
they  attack  its  out-works. 

We  have  need,  more  than  ever,  to  be  dire&ed  to 
religion  by  wife  and  moderate  difcourfes,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  reafon  and  fenfibility,  the'  true  chara&er- 
idic  of  evengelical  morality.  It  is  only  by  thefe 
ssseans  that  the  authority  of  falutary  truths  can  be 

ilrengthened. 
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jfifengthened.  We  are  eafily  hurried  beyond  the  juft 
line,  when  the  human  mind  is  not  in  a  date  to  mark 
any  limits  :  but  the  daily  progrefs  of  knowledge 
obliges  us  to  ufe  more  exa&nefs  :  it  is  neceffdry  then 
to  reign  in  the  imagination,  and  to  allow  reafon  to 
take  place  of  it  :  yet  it  is  hill  allowed  us  to  animate 
reafon,  and  even  ufeful  to  do  fo  :  but  we  muh  abfo- 
lutely  avoid  difguifing  it.  Falfe  notions  only  have 
need  of  the  abidance  of  exaggeration.  It  feems  that 
fome  are  very  fond  of  extremes,  that  common  fenfe 
may  not  invehigate  them. 

I  will  make  another  obfervatiom  Thofe  who,  to 
free  us  from  fuperhition,  endeavour  to  relax  religious 
rehri&ions — and  thofe  who,  to  {Lengthen  them,1iave 
recourfe  to  intolerance — equally  mifs  their  aim.  The 
hatred,  fo  naturally  excited  by  every  kind  of  violence 
and  confiraint,  in  matters  of  opinion,  creates  a  repug¬ 
nance  of  thofe  perfons  to  religion,  who  are  infenfibly 
led  to  confider  this  excellent  fy hem  as  the  motive  or 
ex c ufe  for  a  blind  fpirit  of  perfection.  And  the  di- 
reft  attacks  againft  religious  opinions  engage  well  dif- 
pofed  minds  to^  adhere  more  hrenuoufiy  to  every  cuf~ 
tom  which  appears  a  form  of  refpeA  or  adoration  :  as 
we  redouble  our  zeal  for  a  friend  in  the  midh  of  thofe 
who  negleft  or  hight  him. 

Let  us  unite,  and  it  is  certainly  time,  to  render  to 
the  Supreme  Being  fincere  worfhip  :  and  let  that 
worfhip  always  be  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  Cre¬ 
ator,  Let  us  bamfh  feventy  and  fuperhition  ;  but 
let  us  equally  dread  that  culpable  indifference,  the 
caufe  of  fo  many  misfortunes  ;  and  when  we  (hall 
have  ftrengthened  the  influence  of  found  reafon,  let 
us  adhere  more  ciofely  to  the  ufeful  opinions  which 
have  been  refined  from  errors,  and  with  all  our  force 
repuife  thofe  who  wifh  to  hurry  our  hopes  to  free  our- 
felves  from  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination.  Yes, 
a  religion,  difengaged  from  the  pahions  of  men,  in  its 
native  beauty,  ojgbt  to  dwell  with  us.  Public  order 
and  private  happinefs  equally  claim  it  :  and  all  our 
reflexions  lead  us  to  elevate  our  hearts  towards  an  Om¬ 
nipotent  Being,  of  whofe  extflence  ail  nature  reminds 
Religion,  well  underliood,  far  from  being  tff® 

§  2.  neceffary- 
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neqeffary  principle  of  rigour  or  violence,  fhould  be  the 
foundation  of  every  focial-  virtue,  and  of  every  mild 
and  indulgent  fentiment.  We  are  not  called  to  ty¬ 
rannize  over  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  give  defpotic 
laws  to  the  mind.  We  mull  obferve,  that  a  moderate 
and  rational  religion  only  will  guide  us  to  the  path  of 
happinefs  and  virtue,  by  addrelfmg  equally  our  hearts 
and  minds. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Reflexions  on  the  Morality  oj  the  Chrijlian 

Religion . 


T  WI LL. venture  a  few  reflexions  on  a  fubjecl  which 
I  has  often  been  treated  ;  the  courie  of  my  lubjecl 
naturally  leads  to  it.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  poffible,*  what  is  generally  known,  I  fhali  confine 
myfejf  to  conhder  the  rnoradty  of  the  gofpei,  under  a. 
point  of  view  which  fee  ms  to  me  to  diliinguifh  its  fub- 
lime  inflruBionlS, 

The  mod  diftinfl  charafleriftic-ofchriftianity,  is  the 
fpirit  of  charity  and  forbearance  which  pervades  all  its' 
precepts.  The  ancients  undoubtedly,  refpeclea  the 
beneficent  virtues  :  but  the  precept  which  commends 
the  poor  and  the  weak,  to  the,  protection  of  the  opu¬ 
lent,  belongs  eflentially  to  our  religion.  With  what 
care,  with  what  love,  the  Chriflian  legiilator  returns 
continually  to  the  fame  fentiment  and  lnter.efl  !  j  ne 
tendered  pity  lent  to  his  words  a  perfuaiive  unfhon  5 
but  I  admire,  above  all,  the  awful  leffon  he  has  given, 
in  explaining  the  clofe  union  eftabhfhed  between  our, 
fentiments  towards  the  Supreme  Befog  and  our  du¬ 
ties  towards  men.  Thus,  after  having  termed  the 
love  of  God,  44  the  firji  commandment  oj  the  law, 
the  evangelift  adds  :  44  and  thefecond,  zv Inches  dike 

%nto  it .  is  to  love  thy  neighbour  as  tnyje-j  .  11 G 
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feeond,  which  is  like  unto  it  !  Wbat  fimplicity,  what 
extent  in  that  expreflion  !  Can  any  thing  be  more  in- 
tereiiing  and  fublime,  than  to  offer  continually  to  our 
mind  the  idea  of  a  God  taking  on  himfelf  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  unfortunate  ?  Where  find  any  principle 
of  morality  ,  of  which  the  influence  can  ever  equal 
fuch  a  grand  thought  P  The  poor,  the  miferable^ 
however  abjeft  their  date,  appear  furrounded  with  the 
fymboi  of  glory,  when  the  love  of  humanity  becomes 
an  expreffion  of  the  lentiments  which  elevate  us  to 
God  ;  and  the  mind  ceafes  to  be  loft  in  the  immen~ 
fity  of  his  perfeflionsj  when  we  hope  to  maintain  an 
habitual  intercourfe  with  the  Supreme  Being,  by  the 
fervices  which  we  render  to  men.  It  is  thus  that  a 
lingle  thought  fpreads  a  new  light  on  our  duty,  and 
gives  to  metaphyfical  ideas  a  fubllance  conformable  to 
our  organs. 

Juftice,  refpeft  for" the  laws,  and  duty  to  ourfdves* 
may  be  united,  in  fome  manner,  to  human  wifdom 
goodneis  alone,  among  all  the  virtues,  prefents  anoth¬ 
er  charafler  ;  there  is  in  its  eilence,  fomething  vague 
and  indeterminate,  which  claims  our  refpefh  It  feems 
to  have  a  relation  with  that  intention,  that  firfl  idea 
which  we  mull  attribute  to  the  Creator  of  the  worlds 
when  we  wifh  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence. — --  ' 
Goodnefs,  then,  is  the  virtue,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf 
with  more  propriety,  the  primitive  beauty,  that  which 
has  preceded  time.  Thus,  the  prefling  exhortations 
to  benevolence  an  d  ch  arity,. which  we  find  running 
through  the  gofpel,  fhould  elevate  our  thoughts,  and 
penetrate  us  with  profound  refpeQ,  It  recals  us,  it 
unites  us,  to  a  fentiment  more  ancient  than  the  world* 
—to  a  fentiment,  by  which  we  have  received  exift¬ 
ence,  and  the  hopes  which  compote  our  prefent  happt~ 
nefs.*  .  . 

But  if,  from  thefe  elevated  contemplations,  we,  for 
a  moment,  defcend  to  the  political  principles  which 

have- 

*  F think  I  percejvethe  traces  of  thefe  philofophical  ideas 
in  the  cenfure  Jefus  palTed  upon  one  of  his  dilciples  who 
called  him,  “  good  matter.  Why  calleft  thou  me  good 
Shere  is  none  good  but  one,** 
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liave  the  greatefl  extent,  we  fhall  find  there  the  inffn« 
ence  of  a  truth  on  which  I  have  already  had  occafiots 
to  dwell;  but  I  (hafl  now  treat  it  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  The  unequal  divifion  of  property  has  introduced 
among  men  an  authority  very  like  that  of  a  mafter  over 
his  flaves.  We  may  even  juftiv  fay,  that  in  many 
refpe&s  the  empire  of  the  rich  is  {fill  more  independ¬ 
ent  ;  for  they  are  not  bound  conftantly  to  proteCf  thofe 
from  whom  they  require  fervices.  The  tafle  and 
caprice  of  thefe  favourites  of  fortune  fix  the  terms  of 
their  convention  with  men,  .whofe  only  patrimony  is 
their  time  and  flrength  :  and  as  foon  as  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  interrupted,  the  poor  man,  abfolutely  feparated 
from  the  rich,  remains  again  abandoned  to  accidents  \ 
he  is  obliged  then  to  offer  his  labours  with  precipita¬ 
tion  to  other  difpenfers  of  fubfiflence  ;  and  thus  he 
may  experience,  feveral  times  in  the  year,  all  the  in¬ 
quietudes  that  muff  neceffarily  arife  from  uncertain 
refources.  Undoubtedly  in  giving  the  fuoport  of  the 
laws  to  a  fimilar  conffitution,  it  has  been  reafonably 
fuppofed,  that  in  the  midff  of  the  multiplied  relations 
of  focial  life,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  balance  and 
equality  between  the  wants,  which  oblige  the  poor  to 
foiicit  wages,  and  the  defires  of  the  rich,  which  en¬ 
gage  them  to  accept  their  fervices.  But  this  equilibri¬ 
um,  fo  effentially  neceffary,  can  never  be  effabli fil¬ 
ed  in  an  exacl  and  conffant  manner  ;  fines  it  is  the 
refult  of  a  blind  concourfe  of  combinations,  and  the 
uncertain  effecl  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  move¬ 
ments,  not  one  of  which  is  fubjefl  to  a  politive  di¬ 
rection.  However,  fince  to  maintain  the  diffinCtion 
of  property,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  to  chance  the 
fate  of  the  greater  number  of  men,'  it  was  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceffary  to  find  feme  falutary  opinion,  proper  to 
temper  the  abufes  infeparable  from  the  free  exercife  of 
the  rights  of  property  ;  and  that  happy  and  reftoring 
idea  could  only  have  been  dtfeerned  in  an  obligation 
of  benevolence  impofed  on  the  will,  and  a  fpirit  of 
general  chanty  recommended  to  all  men.  1  hefe  ient- 
itnents  and  duties,  the  laft  refource  offered  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  can  alone  mitigate  a  fyftem,  in  which  tbs 
fate  of  the  moll  numerous  part  of  a  nation  refts  on  the 

doubtful* 
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ioubtful  agreement  of  the  conveniences  of  the  rich 
with  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Yes,  without  the  aid, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  moft  eftimable  of  vir¬ 
tues,  the  generality  would  have  juft  reafon  to  regret 
the  focial  inftitutions,  which,  at  the  price  of  their  in¬ 
dependence,  left  to  the  matter  the  care  of  their  fubfill- 
ence  :  and  it  is  thus,  that  charity,  refpeftable  under  fo 
many  different  views,  becomes  ftill  an  intelligent  and 
political  idea,  which  ferves  to  blend  perional  liberty 
and  the  imperious  laws  of  property. 

I  know  not  if  ever  the  chriftian  precepts  have  been 
confidered  under  this  point  of  view.  But  refle&ing  a 
little  on  this  fubjeft,  we  perceive  more  than  ever  of 
what  importance  the  falutary  inftitutions  are,  which 
place  in  the  ftrft  rank  of  our  duties  the  beneficent  fpir- 
U  of  charity,  and  which  lend  to  the  moft  eftential  vir¬ 
tue  all  the  force  and  conftancy  which  religion  gives 
birth  to.  Thus,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  gofpel  elevate  uur  thoughts,  its  Sublime  morality 
accompanies,  in  fome  meafure,  our  laws  and  inftitutions, 
to  fuftain  thofe  which  are  really  conformable  to  reafon, 
and  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  infeparabie  from  the 
imperfe&ions  of  human  wifdom. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  pecuniary  facrifices,  that' 
the  gofpel  applies  its  precepts  refpe&ing  charity.  It 
extends  to  thole  generous  afts  of  felf-deriial,  that  relig¬ 
ion  alone  can  render  fupportable  ;  and  makes  fome  de- 
fcend,  with  a  firm  ftep,  into  the  dreary  abodes,  iqr 
which  the  culprit  is  a  prey  to  the  rernorfe  that  tears  his 
heart  ;  and  when  his  very  relations  have  abandoned' 
him,  he  ftill  beholds  a  comforter,  whom  religion  con- 
du&s  to  pour  confolation  into  his  affti&ed  foul.  The 
fame  motives  and  thoughts  induce  fome  to  renounce 
the  world  and  its  hopes,  10  confecraie  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  fervice  of  t  he  fick,  and  to  fulfil  thofe  fad/ 
functions  with  an  afliduity  and  a  conftancy,  that  the 
moft  fplendid  reward  could  never  excite.  O  rare  and 
difinterefted  virtue,  perfe&ion  of  piety  !  what  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  admiration  is  due  to  the  iublime  fentiment 
which  in fp ires  fuch  painful  felf-denial  !  Men  are  on» 
ly  ftimulateo  by  notions  of  right  and  juftice  ;  it  be* 
iongs  to  Chriftiani ty  to  impofe  duties^  whofe  bafe  is 

placed 
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placed  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  our  terrefl rial  in- 
tereds.  I  know  not,  but  it  feems  to  me,  that  not- 
withdanding  a  diverfity  of  opinions,  we  cannot  he'p 
being  affefled,  when  we  contemplate  the  (ketch  of  the 
lad  day  which  the  gofpel  delineates.  It  exhibits  a 
terrific  and  fublime  piclure  of  that  day,  in  which  all 
aflions  are  to  be  revealed,  and  the  mod  lecret  thoughts 
have  the  univerfe  for  a  witnefs,  and  God  as  a  judge  : 
and  at  the  moment  when  we  wait  to  fee  the  retinue 
of  virtues  and  vices  which  have  rendered  men  cele¬ 
brated,  it  is  a  Tingle  quality,  a  virtue  without  fplen- 
dor,  which  is  chofen  by  the  Divine  Arbiter  of  our 
fate,  to  derive  an  immortality  of  happinefs  from  :  and 
he  pronounces  ihefe  memorable  words,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  a  (mall  compafs  our  whole  duty  I- was  hun¬ 
gry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  thirfty ,  anchyc  gave 
me  drink ,  I  was  a  prifoner ,  and  yt  vijited  me . 
Come ,  ye  blcjfed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  f  &c.  Men  love  to  contemplate 
the  triumphs  of  goodnefs  —  love  to  exalt  it  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  We  have  To  many  wants,  are  fo  weak^ 
and  are  able  to  do  fo  little  for  ourfelves,  that  this  in- 
tereding  virtue  appears  our  faie-guard,.  and  the  myde- 
rious  tie  ofall  nature. 

The  fpirit  of  charity^  fo  effential  in  its  exacl  inter¬ 
pretation,  may  be  applied  to  the  regard  and  defeats 
attention  that  different  degrees  of  talents  render  necef- 
fary.  Society,  under  this  relation,  has  alfo  its  rich  and 
poor  ;  and  we  know  the  extent  of  chanty  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  our  moral  nature,  when  we  praBife  that  gene¬ 
ral  benevolence,  which  prelerves  others  from  feeling  a 
painful  fentiment  of  inferiority,  and  which  makes  it 
a  duty  to  refpeft  the  veil,  that  a  beneficent  hand  has 
defio-nedly  placed  between  the  light  of  truth  and  thofe 
imperfeffions  which  we  cannot  entirely  correft. 

It  is  always  about  the  generality  of  men  that  the 
author  of  Chriftianity  feems  to  be  intereifed.  The 
gofpel  takes  cognizance  of  their  private  ientiments, 
condemning  pride,  and  recommending  modedy  :  and 
it  applies  itfelf  to  level  thofe  didances  which  appear  to 
us  fo  important,  when  we  only  view  the  little  points  of 

gradation  which  compofe  our  fcalc  of  vanity.  Eeiigr 

ion 
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son  enables  us  to  difcern,that  haughtinefs  and  contempt 
©Qly  difplay  our  ignorance  and  folly  :  44  What  haji 
thou,  that  thou  didjl  not  receive?  now, if  thou  didjl 
receive  it,  why  dojt  thou  glory  ? — .  What  is  the  pride, 
that  does  not  melt  away  before  ihefe  awful  words  ? 
Religion  teems  ever  to  tend  towards  the  fame  end,  and 
by  continually  reminding  us  of  the  brevity  of  life,  to 
prevent  frrong  illufions  from  engrofbng  our  thoughts; 

The  greater  part  of  ancient  moral  inftru&ions  were 
in  general  addretTed,  either  to  man,  confidered  as  an 
individual  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  deftiny,  or  to 
the  citizen,  conne&ed  by  his  duties  to  his  country; 
and.  none  of  t.hem  had  fufficient  extent.  1 1  is  neceffa- 
ry,  when  giving  counfel  to  a  foiitary  individual,  only 
to  try  to  free  him  from  thole  pallions  which  would 
deftroy  his  repofe  and  happinefs :  and  the  obligations 
that  are  impofed  on  the  different  members  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  Hate,  neceffartly  participate  of  a  jealous  ipirit, 
which  the  will  of  the  government  may  turn  into  ha« 
tred.  The  Chfiffan  religion,  more  univerfal  in  its 
views,  turns  its  attention  from  the  contrariety  of  in- 
terefts,  which  dividernen  when  they  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  governments.  It  conhders  us  indiftin&ly  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  great  fociety,  united  by  the  fame  origin,  na¬ 
ture,  and  dependencies,  and  by  the  fame  fentiment  of 
happinefs.  Recommending  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
benevolence,  t he  gofpel  does  not  make  any  difference 
between  the  inhabitant  of  jerufalem  and  Samaria.  I  t 
takes  man  in  the  moft  fimpfe  and  the  mod  honourable 
of  his  relations,  thofe  which  arife  from  his  interccurfc 
with  the  Supreme  Being  :  and  under  this  point  of 
view,  all  the  hoflile  divifions  of  kingdom  againfl  king¬ 
dom,  abfoluteiy  difappear.  It  is  the  whole  human 
-race,  which  has  a  right  to  the  protection  and  the  bene¬ 
ficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  it  is  in  the  name 
of  every  intelligent  being,  that  we  credit  the  alliance 
which  unites  heaven  to  earth. 

The  rich  and  powerful  made  the  'fir ft  laws,  or,  at 
lead,  directed  the  {pint  of  them.  It  was  efpecially  to 
defend  their  poffeffions  and  privileges,  that. they  ex- 
toiled  juftice,  1  he  legiflator  of  our  religion,  (peaking 
•of  this  virtue,  has  fhown,  that  the  incerefls  of  all  men 

were 
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were  equally  prefent  to  bis  thoughts.  We  might  even 
fay,  that  he  made  an  old  obligation  anew  duty,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  preferibed  it.  44  Whatsoever  yz 
would ,  that  men  Jkould  do  to  you,  do  you  even  fo 
to  them,31  is  a  maxim  ever  remarkable,  if  we  confider 
the  extent  of  the  precept  which  it  contains  :  there  are 
fo  many  afts  of  feverity  and  oppreffion,  fo  much  tyran- 
ny,  which  efcapes  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  opinion,  that  we  cannot  too  hi  ghly  value 
its  importance*  Chriftianity  indeed  affords  a  fimple 
guide  and  meafure  for  all  their  a&ions. 

Religion,  befide,  in  order  to  fix  our  determinations, 
flrengthens  the  authority  of  confidence*  She  faw  that 
every  one  of  us  has  within  himfelf  a  judge,  the  mofl 
fevere  and  clear-fighted,  and  that  it  is  fufficient  to  fub- 
mit  to  its  laws^  to  be  inftruffed  in  our  duty  ;  for  it  is 
our  hidden  thoughts,  that  this  judge  examines :  and 
nothing  is  excufed,  no  fubterfuge  admitted. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  thofe  cenfures  which  we  ex- 
ercife  towards  others  :  the  fimpie  actions  only  flrike  us  t 
and  the  different  motives  they  refult  from,  the  emo¬ 
tions,  the  conflicts  which  accompany  them,  and  the  re¬ 
gret,  the  repentance  which  follow  them,  all  ihefe  efFen- 
tial  charatleriflics  efcape  our  penetration.  1  hus,  re¬ 
ligion,  always  wife,  always  benevolent  in  its  counfeis, 
forbids  our  forming  hafty  and  precipitate  judgments: 
.and  we  cannot  read,  without  emotion,  that  leffon  of 
indulgence,  fo  mildly  addrefied  to  the  crowd,  which 
furrou  nded  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  44  he  that  is 
j without  fin ,  among  you,,  let  him  cajl  the firjl  Jlonc 
at  her,33  But  how  refill  being  affefted  by  admiration, 
when  we  fee  religion  fo  warmly  employed  about  the 
fate  of  thofe  whom  the  fufpi&ions  of  falfe  aceufations 
of  men  have  dragged  before  their  tribunals — *by  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  hundred  culprits  eicape  pun- 
ifhmeni,  than  run  the  nfk  of  condemning  a  fingle  per- 
fon  unjuflly?  This  tender  anxiety  correfponds  with 
every  fentimen.t  of  our  hearts.  Innocence,  delivered 
to  infamy — innocence^. encompafied  with  all  the  horrors 
of  an  execution — is  the  molt  dreadful  fight  that  the 
imagination  can  prefent  :  and  we  are  fo  (truck  by  it, 

that .  we  fliould  be  alnaoft  difpofed  to  think,  that  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  the  Supreme  Being,  the  whole  human  race  is  ref- 
ponfible  for  fuch  a  crime  ;  yes,  it  is  under  thy  protec¬ 
tion,  O  my  God,  that  unknown  virtue  and  injured  in¬ 
nocence  take  fhelter.  Men  turn  towards  thee  for 
•comfort,  when  purfued  by  men  ;  and  it  is  not  in  vain 
that  they  truft  in  that  awful  day,  when  all  ^fhall  be 
judged  before  thee. 

I  wtlh  only  to  dwell  on  irhe  particular  charaBer  of 
the  Chrillian  religion,  as  it  proportions  the  merit  of 
our  aBions  not  to  the  grandeur  or  importance  of  them 
but  to  the  relation  that  they  have  with  our  abilities* 
It  is  an  idea  abfolutely  new.  This  fyflem,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  fame  motives  and  rewards  to  the  weak  and! 
iflrong,  remarked  the  widow’s  mite,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
erous  Sacrifices  of  opulence.  This  fyftera,  as  juft  as 
national,  animates,  in  fome  mealure,  our  whole  moral 
nature  ;  and  feems  to  inform  us,  that  a  vaft  circle  of 
good  aBions  and  facial  virtues  are  fubmitted  to  the 
lame  rules,  as  the  immenfe  domain  of  phyfical  nature 
in  which  the  fimpleft  flower,  or  the  molt  infignificant 
plant,  concurs  to  perfeft  the  defigns  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  compofes  one  part  of  the  harmonious  uni- 
verfe. 

The  fuperintendance  of  the  Chrillian  religibn  ex¬ 
tends  ftiil  further  than  I  can  point  out  ;  and,  guided  by 
a  Ipfrit  not  to  be  equalled,  it  eflimates  our  intentions 
obfeure  difpofitions,  and  internal  determinations,  often 
feparated  from  aBion  by  different  obftacles.  It  direBs 
men  in  fome  meafure.  from  their  firft  fentiments  and 
defigns.  It  continually  reminds  them  of  the  prefence 

of  G?d  ;  *wa.rns  them  to  watch  over  themfelves,  when 
their  inclinations  are  but  dawning,  before  ihev  Invr 
gained  firengtb,  In  fhort,  at  antirly  hour,  informs 
the  tnind  to  the  exercife  of  virtue,  by  diferiminating 
virtue  and  vice,  and  reminding  us  to  cultivate  a  love 
of  order  and  propriety,  before  the  aaive  feenes  of  life 
force  thofc  fentiments  to  appear  confpicuoufly  difplav- 

But  the  more  the  methods  of  meriting  the  divine 
approbation  are  multiplied,  the  more  effemialis  it,  that 

our 
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our  confidence  fhould  not  be  deprebed,  every  inilan^ 
by  the  fentiment  which  arifes  from  the  experience  of 
our  errors.  It  is  neceffary,  that  at  the  moments,  too 
frequent,  when  the  chain  which  unites  us  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  would  efcapc  from  our  grafp,  the  hope  of 
again  feezing  it  fhould  remain  with  us.  It  is  then  to 
fuccour  our  weak  faith,  that  we  fee  in  the  gofpel  that 
idea,  at  oncefo  excellent  and  new,  that  of  repentance 
and  the  promifes  which  are  annexed  to  it.  This  noble 
idea  absolutely  belonging  to  chribranify,  prevents  our 
relation  with  the  Deity  from  being  detlroyed,as  foon 
as  it  is  perceived.  The  culprit  may  bill  hope  for  the 
favour  of  God,  and  after  contrition  confide  in  him. 
Human  nature,  that  fingular  connexion  of  the  fpirit 
'with  matter,  of  ftrength  with  weaknefs,  of  reafonwith 
the  imagination,  perfuafion  with  doubt,  and  will  with 
luncertanity,  neceffarily  requires  a  legiflation  appropri¬ 
ated  to  a  conflitution  fo  extraordinary.  Man,  in  his 
snob  improved  bate,  relcmbles  an  infaht,  who  attempts 
*6  walk,  and  falls,  rifes,  and  falls  again  :  and  he  would 
foon  be  lob  to  morality,  if,  after  his  firb  fault,  he  had 
not  any  hope  of  repairing  it.  Under  a  bmilar  point 
*>f  view,  the  idea  of  repentance  is  one  of  the  mob 
philofopbicai  which  the  gofpel  contains. 

The  preffing  recommendation  to  do  good  in  fecret, 
ithout  eftimation,  is  the  refult  of  a  falutary  and  pro¬ 
found  thought.  The  iegiflator  of  our  religion  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  perceived  that  the  praifes  of  men  were 
sot  a  bafts  fufficiently  beady  to  ferve  for  the  fupport 
of  morality  ;  and  he  difcerned,  that  vanity,  allowed 
to  enjoy  this  kind  of  triumphs,  was  too  diflipated  to 
be  a  faithful  guide.  But  the  mob  important  part 
of  that  precept  is,  that  morality  would  be  very  cir- 
cumfcribed,  if  men  only  adhered  to  thofe  jub  aaions 
which  all  the  world  might  lee.  f  here  are  not  many 
opportunities  to  do  good  in  public  ;  and  the  whole  of 
life  may  be  filled  by  unfeen  virtues  :  in  fhort,  from 
that  continual  relation  with  our  confcience,  a  re« 
jation  inbituted  by  religion,  there  relults  an  lnefhma- 

bie  benefit  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  if  we  have 

within 
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within  us  a  clear-fighted  and  fevere  judge,  this  fame 
judcre  turns  confoler  and  friend  every  time  that  we  are 
unjuftly  condemned,  or  when  events  do  not  anfwer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purity  of  our  intentions  ;  and  we  believe 
then,  that  we  have  almofl  two  fouls,  one  aiding  and 
fuflaming  the  other  on  every  occafion,  in  which  virtue 
unites  them. 

The  fevere  cenfure  of  fuperfliti.on  which  wc  hnd 
throughout  the  gofpel,  is  derived  from  an  idea  as  rea¬ 
sonable  as  enlightened.  Men  are  too  much ^difpofed 
to  make  their  religion  confift  of  little  exterior  practices, 
always  eafier  than  the  confM&s  wiihand  triumphs  over 
the  paffions.  Our  minds  feize  with  avidity  every  ex- 
traordinarv  idea  ;  when  they  are  in  part  oi  our  own 
creating,  they  aid  our  feifdove  to  fuojugate  our  ima~ 
gination.  Man'  is  ipot?  at  the  age  of  maturity,  terrified 
by  thofe  phantoms,  which  annoy  his  infancy  :  but 
my  fieri  es,  occult  taufes,  extraordinary  appearances, 
continue  to  make  an  imprefhon  on  his  mind  ;  and, 
like  the  wonders  of  nature,  form  too  large  a  circle 
round  his  thoughts.  It  is  by  ideas  more  proportioned 
to  his  ftrength,  by  mere  fuperflition,  that  he  permits 
himfelf  often  to  be  lead  captive.  We  love  trivial  com¬ 
mands,  obfervances,  and  fcruples  ;  becaufe  we  are 
little  ourfelves,  and  that  in  our  weaknefs  we  would 
wifh  to  know  every  inflant  the  limits  of  our  obligations. 

Sometimes,  perfons  terrified  by  their  imaginations, 
or  by  the  confufed  pifture  which  they  form  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  religion,  attach  tbemfelves  to  fuperflitious  prac¬ 
tices,  as  a  fafe-guard  near  at  hand,  which  may  quickly 
guard  them  fromthe  different  anxieties  of  their  minds. 
The  precepts  of  the  gofpel  are  defigned  to  defiroy  thefe 
difpofnions  ;  for  on  one  fide,  they  facilitate  the  fludyr 
of  morality,  by  reducing  to  fimple  principles  the  en¬ 
tire  fyfiem  of  our  duties  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  feek 
to  render  our  intercourfe  with  the  Supreme  Being 
Eaore  eafy,  by  teaching  us,  that  we  may  unite  ourfelves 
to  him  by  the  expanfion  of  a  pure  mind — by  inform¬ 
ing  us,  that  it  is  not  either  on  mount  Sion  or  Gerizem, 
that  we  are  to  raife  an  altar  ;  but  that  every  honeffc 
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hv.arus  a  temple,  where  the  Eternal  is  adored  <s  in 
jpiri  an  in  truth .  ,  The  chriflian  religion  is  the 
on  y  one,  which,  difcarding  ceremonies  and  fuperfli- 
iioui  opinions,  leads  us  to  the  worfhip  more  conformant 

tWht11  hUre*  C5rifl»^y,jndci  in  that  grand 
ug  -f*  ^as  P0intec^  out  the  d i Elates  of  our  confcience 
Jf.  TOoft  worthy  of  refpeft — benevolence  as  the  wor- 
jh,P  mofl  ?g«eable  to  the  'Supreme  Being—and  all 
our  moral  conduft  as  the  mofl  certain  prognoflic  of 
our  future  ft  ate.  There  reigns  a  profound  philofophy 

ln  1  !e  ^0Ctrines  of*  the  gofpel  :  men  have  only  added 
a  vain  pageantry,  a  more  founding  tone. 

Tet  us  render  homage  to  chriftianity,  for  that  fac- 
red  tie  which  it  has  formed,  in  uniting,  not  for  a  cio* 
ment,  but  for  the  whole  of  life,  the  fate  of  two  beings, 
one  having  need  of  fupport,  and  the  other  of  comfort. 
1ms  religion  which  refines  this  alliance,  by  rendering 
U  ^mutable,  and  obliges  men  not  to  facrifice  to  the 
caprices  of  their  imaginations  the  unity  and  confi- 
ence  which  fecure  .the  repofe  of  families,  order  in 
tne  diipolition  of  fortunes,  the  peaceable  education  of 
the  lucceed mg  generation  t  and  which,  in  giving  to 
children,  for  an  example,  an  union  formed  by  fidelity 
and  duty,  implants  in  their  hearts  the  feeds  of  the  mofl 
srnportant  virtues.  Religion  has  taught  us,  that  the 
friend fiiips  of  a  world,  in  which  felfifhnefs  reigns,, 
have  need  of  being  cemented  by  that  community  of 
mterefis  and  honours  of  which  marriage  only  gives 
125  an  •  holy  union,  alliance  without  equal,  which 
renders  ftill  more  valuable  all  the  We  flings-  of  life, 
which  feems  to  augment  our  hopes,  and  fortify  m  us 
die  comforiabie  tnoughts  and  mild  confidence  to  which 
piety  gives  birth.  1  he  engagements  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  men,  being,  for  the  mofl  part,  founded  on  re¬ 
ciprocal  fervices,  a  time  might  come,  when  our  weak- 
nefs  would  be  fo  great,  (others  having  no  more  inter- 
ell  to  affociate  with  usj  that  it  might  be  neceflary  to 
find  a  fupport  in  t!>jt  friend fh i p  which  time  has  matur¬ 
ed,  and  of  which  a  lentiment  of  duty  repairs  the  breach¬ 
es*  and  which  requires  a  kind  of  lanflity  from  the 
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Kabit  and  the  remembrance  of  a  long  and  happy  unione 
It  is  religion  in  Ihort,  which  has  ordained,  that  the 
delicate  virtue,  the  mod  excellent  ornament  of  a  weak 
and  timid  fex,  fbould  only  be  fubjeft  to  the  afcenden- 
cy  of  the  mod  generous  and  faithful  fentiment. 

Thefe  principles,  indeed,  are  no;  formed  for 
corrupt  hearts.  But  the  fervice,  which  religion  ren¬ 
ders,  the  end  which  it  propofes,  is  to  affid  ns  to  com¬ 
bat  our  depraved  difpoimons ;  it  is  to  point  out  the  er¬ 
rors  and  the  fnares  of  vice  ;  it  is  to  preferve  among  us 
the  facred  depofit  of  principles,  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  public  order,  and  dill  maintain  fome  light,  to  il¬ 
luminate  the  path  of  wifdom  and  true  bappinefs. 

Religion  recals  us  continually  to  thofe  univerfal  du¬ 
ties,  which  we  defcribe  under  the  name  of  rood 
suorals”.  duties  that  men  would  often  inconfiderateiy 
wifh  to  feparate  from  public  intered,  but  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  bound  to  it  by  fo  many  almod  imperceptible 
and  fecret  ties.  Every  aft  of  wifdom  and  virtue  is 
not  of  immediate  importance  tofociety.  But  morality 
mud  be  cultivated  by  degrees,  and  fortified  by  habit  ; 
as  it  is  like  thofe  delicate  plants  which  we  rear  with 
a  kind  ©f  fqndnefs  to  preferve  their  beauty.  If  We 
make  a  didinftion  between  perfonal,  domedic,  and 
public  manners,  in  order  to  negleft,  as  we  find  conven¬ 
ient,  one  part  of  our  duty,  we  i'hall  lofe  the  charm  of  it 
andevery  day  virtue  will  appear  more  difficult. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  connexion,  more  or  lefs  appar¬ 
ent,  Detween  every  thing  good  and  worthy  of  edeern  * 
and  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  idea  has  fomething  amia¬ 
ble,  which  confufedly  fatisfies  our  mod  generou^difpo- 
fitions  and  mod  comfortable  hope  :  and  if,  to  fudain 
a  truth  fo  important,  I  were  permitted  to  interrogate 
Sue  young  man,  whole  virtues  and  talents  are  the  mod 
remarkable  in  Europe,  I  fhould  afk  him,  if  he  did  not 
experience,  that  his  filial  tendernefs,  the  regularity  of 
his  domedic  life,  the  purity  of  his  thoughts,  and  ail  his 
rare  private  qualities,  are  not  united  to  the  noble  fen:~ 
aments  which  make  him  appear  with  fo  much  fplendor 
*4S  a  ftatclman  P  But  without  dwelling  on  fuch  indan* 
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ces,  who  has  not  been  fometimes  ftruck  with  the  beaut)? 
attached  to  that  fimplicity  and  modefty  ofmanners  which, 
we  often  find  in  an  obfcure  fituation  ?  W^e  then  mani- 
fefily  difcover,  that  there  exifts  a  kind  of  agreement 
and  dignity,  I  could  almoft  fay,  a  kind  of  grandeur,  in¬ 
dependent  of  refined  language  pohfhed  manners,  and 
all  thofe  advantages  due  to  birth,  to  rank  and  fortune.. 

X-have  only  glanced  over  the  benefits  arifing  from  the 
Chnltian  religion.  But  1  cannot  avoid  obferving, 
that  we  owe  to  it  a  confoling  idea,  that  of  the  felicity, 
referved  for  innocent  babes  ;  interefting  and  precious 
hope  for  thofe  tender  mothers,  who  fee  flip  from  their- 
embraces  the  objects  of  their  love,  at  an  age  when  they 
have  not  acquired  any  merit  before  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  whom  they  cannot  have  any  relation  with,  but 
through  his  infinite goodnefe.  I  feel,  that  I  involunta~ 
rily  mix  with  theeulogiums  of  Chriftianity  a  fentiment 
of  gratitude  for  the  miid  and  paternal  ideas  which  are 
dilfeminated  with  its  inftru&ions  ;  and  there  is  fome- 
thing  remarkable  in  thofe  inflru&ions  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  animated  by  every  thing  which  can  captivate 
our  imagination,  and  aiTociate  with  our  natural  inclina¬ 
tions.  Senfibility,  happinefs,  and  hope,  are  the  (Irong- 
ell  ties  of  a  heart  {till  pure  ;.and  all  the  emotions,  which 
flevate  towards  the  idea  of  a  God,  exalt  in  our  minds 
the  doflrine  of  morality,  which  tfecals  us  continually  to 
the  fublime  perfections  of  hirrr,  who  was  its  Author.. 

In  Ihort,  we  cannot  avoid  admiring  the  fpirit  ofl 
moderation,  which  forms^ne  of  the  diffmfl  charafler- 
ellics  of  the  gofpel  ;  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  always  find 
the  fame  fpirit  in  the  interpreters  of  the  Chriliian  doc¬ 
trines.  Several,  conllrained  by  a  falfe  zeal,  and  more 
difpofed  to  fpeak  in  the  name  of  a  threatening  mailer,, 
than  in  that  of  a  God,  full  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
have  frequently  exaggerated  and  multiplied  the  duties- 
of  men  :  and,  to  fupport  their  fyflem,  they  have  often. 
obfeured  the  natural  fenfe,  or  the  general  import  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  feriptures  ;  and  fometimes, 
alfo,  colletting  a  few  fcattered  words,  they  have  form¬ 
ed  a  body  of  divinity,  foreign,  in  feverai  refpetis,  to 
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tlse  intention  of  the  apoftles  and  firfl  Chriftians.  Ser¬ 
vants  always  go  further  than  their  mailers  ;  and  as  the 
firft  thought  does  not  belong  to  them,  they  only  a&  by 
adding  fomething  heterogeneous :  the  fpirit  of  mode¬ 
ration  confifts,  befides,  in  a  kind  of  proportion,  which 
mere  imitators  have  only  an  irnperfetk  knowledge 
of:  fortitude  is  even  necelfary  to  impole  limits  on  vir¬ 
tue  itfelf  ;  and,  tc>  determine  the  precifeand  exaft  meaf- 
ure  of  the  multiplied  duties  of  men,  requires  a  profound 
and  fublime  intelligence.  It  was  by  his  fubhme  pre~ 
cepts,  that  the  inffitutor  of  an  univerfal  morality  fhow- 
ed  himfelf  fuperior  to  that  age  of  ignorance  in  which 
extremes  reigned  ;  when  piety  was  changed  into  fu- 
perliition,  juiiice  into  rigour,  indulgence  into  weaknefs  s 
and  when,  in  the  exaggeration  of  every  fentiment,  a 
kind  of  merit  was  fought  for*  incompatible  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  wifdoin.  It  is  by  thofe  fublime  pre¬ 
cepts,  in  fhort,.  that  a  legiflator  rofe  above  tranfftory 
opinions,  to  command  all  times  and  ages,  and  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  defirous  to  adapt  his  lnffruftions*, 
not  to  the  inftantaneous  humour  of  a  people,  but  to  the. 
mature  of  man. 

We  fliali,  befide,  find  eafily  in  the  gofpel  feveral 
chara&eriftics,  proper  effentially  to  diftinguifh  it  from, 
philofophic  doflrines  ;  but  in  an  examination  fo  feri- 
ous  and  important,  I  avoid  every  oblervation  which 
might  appear  to  the  greater  number  a  fimpie  refearch: 
of  the  undemanding  it  is  the  grand  features  only 
which  belong  to  grand  things  and  any  other  manner 
would  not  agree  with,  a  fubjecl  fo  worthy  of  our  ref® 
pe&.  I  mull  fay,  however,  that  when  I  am.  left  alone 
to  reflefl  with  attention  on  the  different  parts  of  the  gof¬ 
pel*  I  have  experienced,  that,  independent  of  general: 
ideas  and  particular  precepts,  which  lead  us  every  in® 
flant  to  profound  admiration*  there  reigns,  befide,  in  the 
who  e  of  that  fubhmc  morality,  a  fpirit  of  good® 
nefs,  of  truth,  and.  wifdom,  of  which  ail  the  chara&ers 
can  only  be  perceived  by  our  fenlibiiity,  by  that  facul¬ 
ty  of  our  nature  which  does  not  feparateobje&s,  which 
does  not  wait  to  define  3  but  which  penetrates,  as  by  a 

kind 
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kind  of  inftinfij  almoft  to  that  love,  the  origin  of every’ 
thing,  and  that  indefinite  model  from  which  every 
generous  intention  and  grand  thought  had  taken  its  Srft 
form  a 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


WHAT  a  time  h  ave  I  chofen  to  entertain  the 
world  with  morality  and  religion  !  and  what 
a  theatre  is  this  for  fuch  an  undertaking  !  Only  to  con¬ 
ceive  it,  is  a  great  proof  of  courage.  Every  one  is 
employed  about  his  harvefi  ;  lives  in  his  affairs  ;  is 
loft  in  the  prefent  inftant  ;  all  the  reft  appears  chime¬ 
rical,  When  I  was  formerly  engroffed  by  cares  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  writing  on  my  favorite  fubjeft, 
I  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  by  a  feries  of  reflex-' 
ions  on  their  own  fortunes  and  on  the  power  of  their 
country  ;  it  was  in  the  name  of  their  moft  ardent  paf- 
ffons  that  I  engaged  them  to  liften  to  me.  But  in 
treating  the  fubjeft  I  have  now  made  choice  of,  it  is 
their  natural  difpofitions,  now  almoft  effaced,  that  I 
muft  addrefs  :  thus  I  feel  the  neceftily  of  re-animating 
the  ientiments  which  I  wifh  to'direft,  and  giving  birth 
to  the  intereft  I  defire  to  enlighten.  And  when  I  fix 
my  attention  on  the  a&ual  courfe  of  opinions,  I  fear  to 
have  forjudges,  either  men  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
fubjeft,  or  who  are  too  fevere  in  their  cenfures  ;  but 
the  reflexions  of  vanity  are  trivial  to  the  motives  which 
have  guided  me  :  and  provided  any  of  my  thoughts 
have  agreed  with  the  inclinations  of  feeling  minds,  and 
added  fomething  to  their  happinefs,  I!  ftiaii  enjoy 
the  fweateft  reward.  Such  a  wifli  I  formed,  when, 
with  a  weak  hand,  I  ventured  to  trace  fome  reflexions^ 
the  importance  of  religious  opinions* 
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The  more  we  know  of  the  world,  its  phantoms,  and 
tain  enchantments,  the  more  do  we  feel  the  want  of  a 
grand  idea  to  elevate  the  foul  above  difcouraglng 
events,  which  continually  occur*  When  we  run  af¬ 
ter  honours,  fame,  and  gratitude,  we  find  every  where 
lilufions  and  millakes  :  and  it  is  our  lot  to  experience 
thofe  difappointments  which  proceed  from  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  or  the  paflions  of  men.  If  we  leave  our  velfel  in 
the  harbour,  the  fuccefs  of  others  dazzles  and  difturbs 
us;  if  we  fpread  our  fails,  we  are  the  plaything  of  the 
wjugs  ;  activity,  inaftion,  ardour,  and  indifference,, 
all  nave  their  cares  and  difficulties.  No  perfon  is 
dickered  ^rorT1  fhe  caprices  of  fortune  :  and  when  we 
have  reached  thefummir  of  our  wiflies— when  we  have,. 
by  chance,  attained  the  ohjeft  of  our  ambition,  fad- 

nels  jur  ianouor  ?re  preparing  to  fruflrate  our  hopes,, 
and  d  nil  pate  the  enchantment.  Nothing  is  perfeff  ex¬ 
cept  fora  moment— nothing  is  durable  but  change— 
it  is  neceliary,  then,  to  have  an  intereil -with  thofe 
lmumuLraJble  ldeas  which’  are  not  the  work  of  man, 
which  do  not  depend  on  a  tranfient  opinion.  They 
are  offered  to  all,  and  are  equally  ufeful  in  the  moment 
ot  triumph  and  the  day  of  defeat.  They  are  as  we 
nee  them,  our  confolation,  our  encouragement,  and 
otir  guide.  What  ftrength,  what  fplendor,  thofe  ideas 
would  foon  have,  if,  confidered  as  the  b eft  fupport  of 
order  and  morality,  men  would  try  to  render  them  more 
efficacious,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  the  citizens 
or  a  political  fociety  concur,  in  proportion  to  their 
faculties,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State  !  A  new 
Icene  would  open  before  us  :  men  of  learning  far 
from  following  the  counfels  of  vanity— far  from 
fearching  to  delfroy  the  moll  falutary  belief  of  inem, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  allot  for  their  defence  a  por- 
ion  of  their  nobleft  powers,.  We  fhould  fee  the  pene- 
rating  metaphy fician  eager  to  refer  to  the  commoni 

hrouJh  °Ur  h°peS  ‘he  l,Sht  which  he  perceives 
through  the  continuity  of  his  meditations,  and  the 

fit/P  hfC'ty  m,nd'  We  ftould  fee  (he  atten- 

obferver  of  nature  occupied  with  the  fame  idea, 

animated 
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animated  by  the  fame  intereft  :  we  fhould  iee  him,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  his  labours,  feize  with  avidity  every  thing*  ■ 
which  could  add  any  fupport  to  the  firft  principle  :  ©t 
all  religions  :  we  fhould  fee  him*  detached  from  his 
difcoveries.  appropriate,  with  a  kind  @f  love,  ail  tha. 
tended  to  ftrengthen  the  happieft  perfuafion  and  moft 
fnblime  thoughts.  The  profound  moralift,  the  phno- 
fophic  legiflator,  would  concur  in  the  fame  defign  , 
and  in  fuch  a  grand  enterprife,  men,  merely  endowed 
with  an  ardent  imagination,  would  be  like  thofe  wander** 
ers,  who,  when  they  return  home,  talK  of  fome  unknown 
riches.  There  are  ways  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
phyfical  world,  which  lead  to  unknown  fecrets  :  and 
the  harveft,  which  may  be  gathered  in  the  vaft  empire  of 
nature,  is  as  extenftve  as  diverfified.  How  excellent 
would  be  the  union, of  every  mind  towards  this  mag¬ 
nificent  end  !  In  this  view,  I  repreient  fom^umes  to 
myfelf,  with  refpeft,  a  Society  of  men  diftinguifeed  by 
their  charaffer  and  genius,  only  employed  to  receive 
and  place  in  order  the  ideas  proper  to  augment  our 
confidence  in  the  moft  precious  opinion.  Theie  are 
thoughts  conceived  by  folitary  men,  which  are  loft  to 
mankind  ;  bccaufe  they  have  not  had  the  talent  to 
connect  a  fyftem.  And  if  thofe  thoughts  were  to  be 
united  to  fome  other  knowledge— if  they  were  to  come 
like  a  grain  of  fand,  to  ftrengthen  tne  banks  railed  on 
our  (here,  the  following  generations  would  tranfmit  a 
richer  hermitage.  We  fometimes  regifter  with  pomp 
a  new  word,  introduced  into  the  language  ;  and  men 
of  the  molt  exalted  genius  of  the  age  are  called  to  be 
prefent  at  that  ceremony  :  Would  u  not  be  a  more  no¬ 
ble  enterpnle  to  examine,  to  choofe,  and  conlecraie  the 
ideas  and  obfervations  proper  to  enlighten  us  in  our 
moft  eiTential  refcarches  ?  One  of  thofe  refearches 
would  better  deferve  a  wreath,  than  any  work  of  elo¬ 
quence  or  literature. 

Let  us  fnppole,  for  a  moment,  that  in  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  empire  of  the  world,  there  might  nave  ueen 
priefts,  from  time  immemorial,  who  guarded  the  de- 
pofit  of  all  the  original  idsas  which  ferved  to  fupport 
*  ■  f  “  ?  the 
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she  opinion  of  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  and  the  fenti- 
snent.of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  and  that,  from 
•sime  to  time,  every  new  difcoverv,  calculated  to  in* 
creafe  the  confidence  due  to  thefe  mofl  neceflary  truths^ 
was  infcribed  in  a  religious  feflamenf,  called  the  book 
of  happinels  and  hope  :  how  highly  fhould  we  value 
it,  and  how  eagerly  defire  to  be  acquainted  with  it  ; 
and  with  what  refpeft  fhould  we  approach  the  ancient 
temple,  in  which  thofe  fuperb  archieves  were  depofit- 
ed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  could  we  imagine  another 
retreat,  where  the  fubtle  arguments  and  artificial  dif- 
courfes  were  collefled,  by  which  fome  endeavour  to 
deftroy  or  fhake  thofe  holy  opinions,  which  unite  the 
univerfe  to  an  intelligent  thought,  to  a  fublime  wifdom 
- — and  the  fate  of  men  to  infinite  goodnefs — who 
among  us  would  wifh  to  enter  into  that  dark  abode  ? 
who  would  wifh  to  explore  that  fatal  regiflry  ?  Let 
us  learn  to  know  our  nature  better,  and,  through  the 
delirium  of  our  blind  paflions,  difcover  its  wants.  It 
is  a  God  we  feel  the  want  of,  a  God,  fuch  as  religion 
prefents  ;  a  God,  powerful  and  good,  the  firft  fource 
of  happinefs,  and  who  only  can  fecure  it  to  the  human 
race.  Let  us  open  all  our  faculties  to  that  fplendid 
Jjght,  that  our  hearts  and  minds  may  welcome  it,  and 
find  pleafure  in  widely  diffufing  it.  Let  us  be  penetrat¬ 
ed  in  cur  youth,  by  the  only  idea  ever  neceflary  to  our 
peace.  Let  us  (Lengthen  it  when  in  our  full  vigour, 
that  it  mav  fupport  us  in  the  decline  of  life.  Ravifh- 
ing  beauties  of  the  umverfe,  what  would  ye  be  to  us„ 
without  this  thought  ?  Majeftic  power  of  the  human 
mind,  aftonifhing  wonders  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
what  could  it  reprefent,  if  we  feparated  it  from  its  no~ 
ble  origin  P  Souls,  affeflionate  and  impaffioned,  what 
„  Would  become  of  you  without  hope  ?  Pardon,  O 
Mailer  of  the  world,  if,  not  fufficiently  fenfible  of  my 
own  weaknefs,  and  abandoning  myfelf  on!y  to  the 
emotions  of  my  heart,  I  have  undertaken  to  fpenk  to 
soen  of  thy  exiflence,  thy  grandeur,  and  thy  goodnefs  2 
Pardon  me,  if,  lately  agitated  by  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  waves  of  pailion,  I  dare  to  raife  my  thoughts  to 
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>*he  realms  of  eternal  peace,  where  thou  more  particu¬ 
larly  exhibited  thy  glory  and  fovereign  power.  Ah  ! 
I  know  more  than  ever,  that  we  mull  love  thee,  we 
mu  ft  Jerve  thee. 

The  powerful  of  the  earth  exalt  and  deprefs  their 
favourites  capricioufly ;  there  is  no  relying  on  them  : 
after  profiting  by  the  talents  devoted  to  them,  they 
forfake  the  vifh’m,  or  crufh  him  like  a  reed.  There 
is  in  the  univerfe  but  one  immutable  juftice,  but  one 
per fe6h  goodnefs  and  condolatory  thought  :  yet  we  go 
continually  towards  other  coafts,  where  we  call  for 
happinefs,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  :  there  are  phan¬ 
toms  there,  accuftomed  to  deceive  men,  who  anfwer 
when  they  call.  We  run  towards  them,  and  purfue 
them,  and  we  leave  far  behind  religious  opinions., 
which  only  can  lead  us  back  to  nature,  and  elevate  us 
to  its  author.  The  blind  paftions  of  the  world,  and 
the  devouring  defires -of  fame  and  fortune,  only  ferve 
to  harden  us.  Every  thing  is  felfiih  and  hoftile  in 
them.  Ambitious  men,  who  only  wifli  for  a  vain 
name,  a  childifh  triumph,  acknowledge  your  features 
in  this  fketch.  A  fingle  objeft  engrolfes  you  ;  a  fin¬ 
ale  end  fixes  your  views  :  the  heavens  may  be  obfcur* 
ed  ;  the  earth  covered  with  darknefs ;  and  the  future 
annihilated  before  you ;  and  you  are  fatisfied  if  a 
weak  taper  fiill  permit  you  to  difcern  the  homage  of 
ihofe  who  furround  you.  But  how  is  it  poflibie  to 
cxpefl  thus  to  pafs  a  whole  life  ?  how  be  able  to  re¬ 
tain  that  homage  which  appears  fo  neceflary  to  your 
dream  of  happinefs  ?  how  can  you  make  ftationary 
■what  fo  many  concur  to  demand  ?  We  have  a  more 
rational  certainty  of  happinefs,  when  a  fentiment  of 
piety,  enlightened  in  its  principle  and  a&ion,  foftens 
all  our  paliions,  and  bends  them,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
the  laws  of  our  deftiny.  Piety,  fuch  as  I  form  an  idea 
of,  may  be  properly  reprefented  as  a  vigilant  friend, 
tender  and  rational.  It  lets  us  fee  the  various  bleftings 
of  life  ;  but  it  recals  us  to  the  idea  of  gratitude,  in 
order  to  augment  our  happinefs,  by  referring  it  to  the 
Kioft  generous  of  all  benefa&oxs.  It  allow*  us  to  ex- 
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ercife  our  faculties  and  talents;  but  recals  us  to  the 
idea  of  morality  and  virtue,  in  order  to  allure  our  fleps, 
and  fhield  us  from  regret.  It  allows  us  to  run  the 
race  of  glory  or  ambition  ;  but  recals  us  to  the  idea  of 
inconftancy  and  inflability,  to  preferve  us  from  a  fatal 
intoxication.  It  is  always  with  us  not  to  diflurb  our 
felicity,  not  to  impofe  ufelefs  privations,  but  to  blend 
itfeif  with  our  thoughts,  and  to  unite  to  all  our  pro- 
jefls  thofe  mild  and  peaceable  ideas  which  attend  wif- 
dom  and  moderation.  In  fhort,  in  the  day  of  adverb- 
'  ty,  when  our  flrength  is  broken,  in  which  we  have 
placed  our  confidence,  piety  comes  to  fuccour  and  cori- 
foie  us  :  it  Ihows  us  the  nothingnefs  of  vanity  and 
worldly  illufions.  It  calms  the  remorfe  of  our  fbuls, 
by  reminding  us  of  a  particular  providence.  It  foftens 
our  regrets,  by  prefentmg  more  worthy  hopes  than  any 
earthly  objeft  can  afford,  in  order  fo engage  our  intereff 
and  fix  our  attention. 

I  am  not  led  to  thefe  reflexions  by  a  temporary  me¬ 
lancholy.  I  Ihoujd  be  afraid  of  it,  if  I  had  not  always 
had  the  fame  thoughts,  and  if  the  various  circumflan- 
ces  of  a  life,  often  perturbed,  had  not  led  me  to  think 
of  the  neceflit  y  of  attaching  myfelf  to  fome  principle, 
independent  of  men  and  events.  Almofl  entirely  alone 
at  this  inftant,  and  thrown  into  folitude  by  an  unfore¬ 
seen  accident,  I  experience,  it  is  true,*  more  than  ever, 
the  want  of  thofe  rational  ideas,  the  representations 
of  all  that  is  great ;  and  I  approach  with  renewed  in- 
tereft  the  truths  which  I  always  loved- — grand  and 
lublime  truths,  which  I  have  recommended  to  men  at 
the  moment  when  1  fee  them  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  negleft  them.  How  miflaken  are  they  in  their  cal¬ 
culations  !  They  truft  to-day  in  the  flrength  of  their 
minds  ;  to-morrow  they  will  find  their  weaknefs. 
They  imagine,  that  in  turning  their  views  from  the 
termination  of  life,  they  remove  the  fatal  boundary  5 
but  already  the  hand  trembles  on  the  dial,  to  give  the 
%nal  of  their  I  aft  moment.  What  a  dire  facrifice  we 
should  make,  if  we  gave  up  thofe  confoling  truths*. 
Which  bill  prefent  to  us  a  future,  when  all  the  buflle 
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©f  life  is  over!  We  fhould  again  demand  them,  fearch 
for  them  with  the  moft  diligent  anxiety,  if  ever  the 
traces  of  them  were  unfortunately  effaced. 

All  thefe  ideas,  fome  may  fay,  are  vague,  and  do* 
not  agree  with  the  humour  of  the  age  ;  but  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  the  field  of  ambition  and  vanity,  is  there 
any  thing  to  every  one  of  us,  more  vague  than  the 
paffi  ons  of  others  P  Are  men  employed  about  our  in® 
terelf  ?  Do  they  dream  of  our  happinefs  ?  No;  they" 
are  iike  ourfelves  ;  they  feek  for  precedency  ;  now- 
and  then  indeed  they  pronounce  the  name  of  public 
good  ;  but  it  is  only  a  watch-word,  which  they  have 
iiolen,  to  be  able  to  run  over  our  ranks  without  dan¬ 
ger.  Where  (hall  we  find  then  a  real  tie  P  Where 
Shall  we  find  an  univerfal  rendezvous,  if  not  in  thefe-' 
unalterable  ideas,  which  are  fo  confonant  to  our  na¬ 
ture — which  fhould  equally  interefl  us  all,  being  fuited* 
to  all  without  diftin&ion— and  which  are  ready  to  wel-^ 
come  us,  when  we  fee  the  folly  of  earthly  purfuits  p 
They  may  not,  indeed,  gratify  the  childifh  wifhes  of- 
the  moment  ;  but  they  relieve  our  anxiety  about  to¬ 
morrow  ;  they  are  allied  to  objefls  of  meditation,  which ' 
belong  to  our  whole  life ;  and,  above  all,  they  unite  us 
to  that  fpirit  which  conflitutes  our  true  grandeur,  to 
that  fu  me  fpirit,  a  few  of  whofe  relations  only  are  • 
yet  difcovered  by  us*  and  the  full  extent  of  whofe- 
power  and  goodnefs  can  be  but  faintly  guefied  at  by  > 
finite  beings. 


r  |  ^HE  offering  here  made  at  thefhrine  of  religion, 

X  by  a  man  of  bufinefs,  a  man  of  true  political 
wifdom,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
is  a  curious  phenomenon .  It  is  aifoa  noble  one — . 
and  gives  M,  Necker,  who  has  been  long  eileemed  for 
his  great  capacity,  literary  merit,  and  eminent  virtues,  a. 
new  and  difinguified  title  to  the  veneration  of  the 
public ,  It  has  been  this  virtuous  man’s  deftiny  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  eminence  in  every  line  that  he  has  purfued, 
from  the  counting-houfe  to  the  threfhold  of  the  cabi-  ' 
net.  -And  it  is  impofhble,  if  we  read  the  work  before 
ns  with  candour  and  attention,  not  to  fee  that  both  his 
head  and  his  heart  make  a  dijlinguified  and  affeding 
appearance  in  the  caufe  of  religion. 

“  When  Cicero  was  exhaufted  with  bufinefs,  and 
diflreffed  by  malignant  oppofition,  in  the  zealous  la¬ 
bours  for  the  good  of  his  country,  he  had  recourfe  to 
philofophy,  not  only  for  his  own  confolation,  but  as 
adapted  to  furnifh  him  with  means  of  being  ufeful  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not  defeat.  Similar  to  that*  of  the  llluflrious1 
Roman,  is  the  cafe  of  M.  Necker,  with  this  advant¬ 
ageous  difference*  that  the  latter  has  found  in  the  doc¬ 
trines,  views  and  precepts  of  chriftianity,  better  lights 
by  which  he  might  improve  his  philofophy,  than  the 
former  could  derive  from  the  ambiguous  tenets  and- 
clouded  pr&lpe&s  of  heathen  wifdom. 

M.  Necker  {hews,  with  great  fagacity  and  flrengtfo  ■ 
of  reafoning,  the  inefficiency  of  political  principles,6 to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  they  are  defigned  to  ferve.  Re-» 
ligion,  which  extends  its  influence  diftributively  to 
®ach  individual,  in  lources  of  confolation,  in  incentives 
to  hope,  in  motives  to  all  the  virtues  that  promote  or¬ 
der,  and  yield  fatisfa&jon  in  every  fphere,  age,  and 
situation,  tends  not  in  a  vague,  but  in  a  direft  and  ef- 
feClual  manner,  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  felicity.  This  mofl  important  truth  is  prefented  • 
oy  M.  Necker  to  the  underftanding  and  to  the  heart  of 
his  reader  in  various  points  of  view;  which  give  us 
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high  and  pleajing  ideas  of  his  own  intellects  and  • 
feelings •  •  r?'  .  t  . 

“  Befides,  crimes’cemmitted  in  fecret,  our  ingen* 
ious  and  refpe&able  author  prefents  us  with  a  prodig- 
ious  lift  of  errors  and  vices,  which  civil  laws  can  nei¬ 
ther  define  nor  purfue — and  which  have  already  done 
unfpeakable  mifchief  in  fociety,  even  before  they  have 
become  the  obje&s  of  public  cenfure.  The  details 
here  are  fingularly  ingenious  and  folid,  and  fhew  a 
deep  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  life.  The  parallel,  moreover,  drawn  by  M, 

ecker,  between  the  influence  of  religious  femiments? 
and  that  of  laws  and  public  opinion,  is  interejiing  in 
the  highejl  degree . 

66  A  kind  of  enthufiafm  animates  the  author  in  ma¬ 
ny  paflages  of  thefe  excellent  chapters — and  which9 , 
alfociated  with  fober  and  folid  argument,  is  diffufedin 
a  proper  meafure  through  the  whole  of  this  work  :  but 
it  is  that  kind  of  enthufiafm,  which  an  elevated  and 
enlightened  mind  mult  feel  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  is  great,  beautiful,  and  happy. 

66  Thofe  who  can  perufe  the  18th  and  laft  chapter 
of  this  book  without  a  pleafing  emotion,  and  the  warm- 
eft  fentiments  of  efteeai  for  the  Author,  will,  wehope3 
be  few  in  number,” 

Extra&from  the  fame  work,  vol.  80,  page  370. 

<{  We  rejoice  to  fee  this  excellent  work  naturalized 
here — and  it  ought  to  be  tranflated  into  every  Euro-  • 
fpean  language*” 


